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Not so vehement nor so per- 
sistent as of yore has been of 
late the declamation of philan- 
thropists, political economists, 
and demagogues against the 
crying crime of deer - forests. 
The crofters would indeed be 
hard to please if they had de- 
rived no measure of content 
from the redress, by successive 
Commissions, of their griev- 
ances, and the settlement where- 
by each of them has been created 
the dominant partner in his 
holding. At no time were 
the informed and thoughtful 
classes in Scotland—the law- 
yers, traders, and farmers—in- 
duced to join the agitation 
against the exercise of a privi- 
lege supposed, or at least al- 
leged, to be implied in clearing 
ground for deer. So far as 
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they gave any ear to the de- 
nunciations which, a few years 
ago, were hurled from hundreds 
of platforms, they were per- 
fectly well aware that no “clear- 
ances” whatever had taken 
place in the interests of mere 
sport: whatever had been done 
took place many, many years 
ago in the sacred cause of 
money - getting, when it was 
found that sheep would pay 
better than grazing let to croft- 
ers for their black cattle. Many 
pathetic scenes might have been 
witnessed during the first half 
of the present century: the 
memory of wholesale eviction 
and deportation lingers still 
among the descendants of the 
clansmen in many a glen and 
beside many a loch. Deeds 
were done then on behalf of 
x 
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proprietors who thought it no 
crime to turn their lands to the 
best account—nay, whose ac- 
tion helped to raise Scottish 
agriculture to its present hon- 
ourable eminence — which the 
public conscience would not 
tolerate now. Such deeds it is 
no concern or purpose of mine 
to justify at this day: all that 
I wish to bring to mind is that 
they were not, as has been too 
commonly believed, wrought 
with the slightest reference to 
field-sports. The forests de- 
scribed sixty years ago in Wil- 
liam Scrope’s glowing pages did 
not extend to half the area now 
to be reckoned as deer ground, 
neither did they equal in extent 
the ancient royal and baronial 
forests which had been reserved 
as chase from time immemorial. 
Much of this ancient forest had 
been given over to sheep before 
Scrope’s day ; the Black Mount 
itself, which his pen rendered 
perhaps the most famous of 
all, is shown by the venerable 
Black Book of Taymouth to 
have been reserved for deer 
from very early times, was put 
under sheep when that wonder- 
ful source of profit was first 
tapped, and was not cleared 
again for deer till 1820. 

The recent increase, therefore, 
in the extent of deer ground is 
directly owing to the failure 
of sheep-farming as a profitable 
industry in the Highlands. 
Large sheep-farms are usually 
let on terms peculiarly hazard- 
ous to the proprietor’s pocket 
in the event of unprosperous 
times. He is held bound to 
purchase at valuation the entire 
stock of his tenant at the close 
of the lease. When sheep-farm- 
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ing is profitable, of course the 
tenant is willing to renew, or 
another tenant is easily found ; 
but when the industry ceases 
to pay, the land is thrown on 
the owner’s hands; he has to 
pay several thousands in cash 
for stock which has ceased to be 
saleable at a profit, and he has 
to decide between carrying on 
the farm himself at a loss, or 
turning the land to other ac- 
count. Then it is that the 
sporting value of ground suit- 
able for deer comes into promi- 
nence. I have listened to hon- 
ourable gentlemen in the House 
of Commons (some of them, I 
am certain, with their tongues 
in their cheeks) holding up 
Highland proprietors to oblo- 
quy, because, instead of losing 
money by continuing to grow 
mutton for the million, they 
had adopted the more business- 
like course of letting their 


mountains as playgrounds for 
millionaires. 

The clamour against deer- 
forests by no means represents 
what passes within a number 
of shrewd, practical Scottish 


heads. If certain folks had 
their way, and _ deerstalking 
were rendered impossible, the 
gratitude of the Scottish people 
might come to be mingled with 
a strain of melancholy when 
they witnessed the stoppage of 
the golden Pactolus which rolls 
northward season after season: 
it might be difficult to prove 
that any advantage had been 
conferred upon railway and 
steamboat companies, upon 
stalkers, gillies, and the hun- 
dreds of odd hands who depend 
for employment on the annual 
migration of sportsmen to the 
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Highlands. A good many elo- 


quent philanthropists have been 
barking up the wrong tree. The 
withers of the deerstalker are 
unwrung by their denuncia- 
tions: it was not in his interest 
that the glens were cleared, but 
in that of the sheep-farmer ; and 
now that he has passed away, 
what will you put in his stead? 

Of all the instances of mis- 
directed energy by a good man, 
there never was a clearer in- 
stance than Professor Bryce’s 
Access to Mountains Bill—a 
measure which, it may be as- 
sumed, he has pigeon-holed till 
the sun goes to the other side of 
the hedge. Of all the countries 
on the face of God’s earth 


there was less occasion in Scot- 
land for such a law than in 
almost any other, because in no 
other civilised country is there 
so little defence against trespass. 
People in that land may go 


where they please out of doors 
with impunity, provided they 
do not inflict damage, and the 
only defence a landowner has 
is his power of obtaining inter- 
dict. Why then object to Pro- 
fessor Bryce’s bill, if it only 
enables people to do what they 
have a right to do without it? 
Nay, but the boot is on the 
other leg: the right is not with 
the intruder, but with the 
owner, if he chooses to exert 
it. It is rarely exercised ; but 
it is becoming valuable in pro- 
portion as the most solitary 
districts are being opened up 
by railways. An _ excursion 
agent may, under the existing 
law, be interdicted from dump- 
ing down a horde of exuberant 
trippers in the heart, say, of 

lenartney or Braemar forest ; 
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but pass Professor Bryce’s bill, 
and the protection against such 
an infringement of private 
rights disappears. 

Not only has the Scottish law 
of trespass always been more 
indulgent than that in other 
countries, but the ancient forest 
laws were singularly mild in 
contrast to the ferocious stat- 
utes of the Norman kings of 
England. There is a statute of 
William the Conqueror (it exists 
in manuscript, I believe, at 
Savernake) under which any 
man taken in the king’s forest 
is condemned to choose between 
three penalties—to have his eyes 
put out, to be emasculated, or 
to be put to death. Compared 
with this, the Scottish statute 
of William the Lion (1165-1214) 


reads like clemency itself :— 


“ Gif anie stranger be found within 
anie forbiddin place of the forest, & 
wil sweir vpon his wapons that he 
knew nocht that way to haue bene 
forbiddin, and that he knew nocht 
the richt way, the forestar sall con- 
voy him to the common way, and 
there sall suffer him to passe away 
without anie trouble. But gif he be 
ane knawin man, he sall be taken and 
convoyed to the king’s castell, and 
there, without the ports [outside the 
gates] of the castell, the forestar sall 
take before witnes his vpmaist claith 
[top coat]; and all quhilk is in his 
purse sall perteine to the forestar ; 
and his bodie sall be delivered to the 
Constabill or Porter, to be keiped at 
the king’s will.” 


In fact, the Scottish forest 
laws dealt more severely with 
the wood-stealer than the 
poacher—wne quis secet aut vene- 
tur—the lamentable denudation 
of its timber which Scotland 
suffered after the recovery of 
her independence being exactly 
what the legislature of her early 
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kings strove to avert. The 
wiridiers or verderers had spec- 
ial instructions for dealing 
with any man found “heueand 
dune ane aik tree” (hewing 
down an oak). Note, by the 
way, the old form of participle 
“heueand.” In Scots of 1609 
(the date of the translation of 
the ancient laws from which 
I am quoting) the distinction 
had not been lost between the 
present participle in -and and 
the gerund or noun of action in 
-ing. The two forms may be 
seen together in the following 
sentence from the same volume : 
“congregation of men dwelland 
together for the better 
establishing of their estate.” 


I am conscious of some signs 
of impatience on the part of the 
reader who has got thus far. 
“The fellow undertook,” he is 
muttering, “to describe summer 
in a forest, and he can’t get 
away from his dusty old book- 
shelves. These antiquaries 
really ought to be put down.” 
A timely rebuke: let us get to 
the forest with all speed we 
may; only may it be under- 
stood that I have nothing to 
tell about deer-stalking this 
time, but about some of those 
pleasures which a deer-forest 
affords to those who will resort 
to it at unfashionable seasons 
while the velvet is still on the 
horn, who value its mighty 
solitude as the asylum of the 
golden eagle, buzzard, and os- 
prey, the wild cat, marten, 
otter, and seal, as well as of 
the red-deer. Few of those 
who rent these hunting-grounds 
ever see them in their prime. 
They defer moving north till 
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the evenings are getting short 
and chill, till the growth of 
herbage is stayed and _ the 
wealth of blossom past. The 
wild roses alone, which deepen 
in hue the farther you leave 
London behind, are worth a 
seven-hundred-mile trip to en- 
joy, but these come to an end 
with July. There is, also, a 
lovely little plant, the bog as- 
phodel (Narthecium ossifragum), 
of which the blooming season ex- 
actly corresponds with the sweet 
o the year. It is scattered 
all over the wet hillsides and 
bogs, gathering here and there 
into little swarms, and brighten- 
ing the dark peat and heather 


with its spikes of fragrant 
golden flowers tipped with 


scarlet stamens. People arriv- 
ing about the 12th of August 
see nothing of this plant but 
its seed-vessels and rush-like 
leaves, both of which turn with 
the earliest frost to glowing 
orange and carmine, and are 
the chief element in the rich 
colouring of autumn moorland. 

This delicate little lily con- 
tains a mystery in its modest 
frame. It is a native of the 
northern parts of both Europe 
and America, yet it does not 
occur in Asia, as almost every 
other plant does which is found 
wild in the other two conti- 
nents; nor does it extend into 
the Arctic Circle, whence such 
plants as bearberry, common 
ling or heather, bracken, win- 
tergreen, Loiseleuria (our only 
British rhododendron), and the 
lovely Linnea, have descended 
from a common centre into all 
three segments of the north- 
ern hemisphere. Neither 1s 
the Narthecium one of those 
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hangers-on of civilisation, like 
the nettle and dandelion, which 
follow man’s footsteps to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
and thrive at the expense of 
his labours. No: the bog 
asphodel detests improvement, 
and shrivels into extinction at 
the very ghost of a drain. 
How, then, is its existence to 
be accounted for on both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean? Shall 
it be subpoenaed some day as 
a witness for the lost continent 
Atlantis, like that apparently 
insignificant, but, as we are 
now informed, highly signifi- 
cant little fish, the so-called 
Australian trout (Galaxias)? 


Several species of this fresh- 
water fish have been known 
for many years, both in the 
Australian archipelago and in 
South America; but we are 
now assured that a single 
species has been discovered in 


South American streams iden- 
tical with one in Tasmania 
and Van Diemen’s Land. The 
significance of this arises out of 
the axiom accepted by modern 
naturalists, that evolution can- 
not produce identical forms in 
widely separated areas, and 
that the presence of the same 
Galaxias in Argentina and 
Van Diemen’s Land predicates 
a union between these two con- 
tinents subsequent to the evolu- 
tion of that particular species. 
But we really must get back 
to that forest. To be frank, 
it was neither wild roses nor 
asphodels nor any zoological 
problem which I had in view 
when, one stifling evening last 
July, I rattled through the 
dingy approaches to Euston, 
i which the perennial odour 
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of fried fish takes the place 
of the more aristocratic, but 
also more pungent, reek of 
wood pavement. (There are 
zones in London—and the en- 
virons of Euston form one of 
them—where at all hours of 
the day and night fish seems 
to be a-frying.) No: my pur- 
pose was a very material one, 
and connected immediately with 
fish, As “the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed 
times; and the turtle and the 
crane and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming,” so not 
less faithfully do the great sea- 
trout—advanced-guard of the 
annual host of their smaller 
fellows — keep their unwritten 
tryst and move up the streams 
shortly after midsummer. He 
who squanders July in London 
forfeits all prospect of prime 
sport with the gamest of all 
fish, for the trout that follow 
in the wake of the first run 
seldom attain two pounds in 
weight, being mostly “her- 
lings” or “finnocks” of less 
than a pound each. Indus- 
trious netting has sadly im- 
paired the angler’s chances 
with big sea-trout in most 
rivers — has destroyed it alto- 
gether in some—for the legal 
mesh allows nothing above two 
pounds to escape. It is only 
here and there in the great 
playgrounds of the North that 
streams, mostly small, are still 
kept sacred to the mystery of 
angling, and that the fish still 
move up each summer from 
the tide in almost incredible 
throngs. 

Well, within two-and-twenty 
hours of leaving Euston —so 
aptly does modern transport 
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pander to our pleasures by fa- 
cilitating sharpness of contrast 
—we were steaming smoothly 
between the mountain but- 
tresses which shut off the wind- 
ing fjord from the Atlantic. 
Drought was six hundred miles 
in our rear. It was a hot even- 
ing, but deliciously fresh, and 
all around the green mountain 
slopes and dark crags were 
seamed with milky veins; for 
every burn was brimming with 
the gracious rain. So impos- 
sible was it before leaving 
thirsty London to imagine the 
materials for a spate, that I 
had made up my mind that 
the first morning of liberty 
should be devoted to exploring 
Loch - na - nigheainn - Dhonuil ! 
—the lake of Donald’s daugh- 
ter—where, report goes, there 
is good store of ponderable 
trouts. Now, this was my 
third visit to Glentrogie forest. 
Forty years ago—an Eton 
boy not yet “in tails "—I made 
the same resolve, and again last 
year; but Loch-na-nigheainn- 
Dhonuil lies fifteen hundred 
feet up the steep breast of 
Carn-Pheaduir ; to ascend that 
hill involves crossing the river ; 
at each attempt the spell of 
running water has prevailed, 
for what man, when the river 
naiads beckon, cares to court 
the kelpie of the loch? Who 
was Donald, and why his 
daughter has been commemor- 
ated as the lady of such an 
inaccessible lake, deponent say- 
eth not, nor hath he done much 
towards the solution of the 
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problem, for to this day his 
eye has never beheld, nor his 
angle been cast upon, that 
lonely tarn. 

Up the glen, then—up early, 
for the mist is down upon the 
hill, the rain-clouds are lowering 
on the sound, the triple crest of 
Rum is blotted from view, the 
ash-trees round the lodge are 
moaning in their heavy ver- 
dure — everything bodes the 
coming of another spate. 

The most impatient angler, 
if he would enjoy all the re- 
sources of his craft and take 
his fill of the delights of such 
a paradise as this, will have 
eyes and ears even for creatures 
that have no scales. As Sir 
Edward Grey observes in his 
recent and altogether charming 
little book on ‘ Fly Fishing ’*— 

“The gift of being pleased by these 
things [aspects of nature] is one of 
the most precious possessions that a 
man can have within him. ... There 
come times when the beauty of the 
day or of the place seems to possess 
us, so that the very thought of 
angling ever afterwards becomes full 
of beautiful associations, of delightful 
meadows and woods, of light upon 
water, of the sound of streams, till 
in the recollection of days that are 
past the vision of these things per- 
petually rises up and fills us with 
joy. ... Work is a fine preparation 
for the country, . and when we 
make our escape we do it with facul- 
ties erect and active, with every sense 
alert and eager for sights and sounds 
and all joys which are not to be met 
with in cities. Then we bring with 
us such an uprising of spirit that we 
seem to be fit companions for Nature. 


My eyes are about me, there- 
fore, as I step it up Glentrogie. 


1 Many of the names of places in this paper are fictitious — the incidents 


veracious throughout. 


2 Haddon Hall Library: Dent & Co., 1899. 
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The absence of birds is curious. 
The lofty ridge, some 2000 feet, 
bordering the river closely on 
the south side, is dark and 
shaggy with natural wood ; 
but the north side, along which 
the bridle-path runs, is open 
and lies fair to the sun. The 
track leads across several ferny, 
stony little glens, just the very 
place where one should hear the 
warning note of that true 
mountaineer, the ring - ousel. 
Nevertheless no feathered thing 
is stirring save the all-pervad- 
ing titlark, as faithful to the 
waste as the sparrow to the 
house-top, and two or three 
pairs of the amiable, elegant 
wheatear. The corrupt form 


of this name is a good illus- 
tration of the tendency, well 
known to philologers, of people 
of every language to twist 
words of which the meaning 
has been forgotten, so as to 


represent some other mean- 
ing, however irrelevant. Why, 
otherwise, should a bird which 
has no visible ear-covert, and 
certainly does not eat wheat, 
become known as the wheatear? 
The most conspicuous thing 
about the little creature is its 
dazzling white rump, which it 
displays continually as it flits 
from stone to stone before the 
traveller. What more natural, 
then, than that the country- 
man should give it in Anglo- 
Saxon the name of hwit ers— 
white-rump ?—which, if it be 
not a clearly demonstrable deri- 
vation, is a shot as likely to find 
the gold as any of the others. 
But hark! the hanging wood 
beyond the river resounds with 
a shrill ery. Out with the 
Zeiss lens, and, following the 
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gillie’s brown forefinger, I can 
detect the crag where a pair 
of golden eagles have their 
eyrie. Their solitary offspring 
is still on the nest, and it is he 
whose voice sounds shrill above 
the rising wind. Suddenly 
from the mist on the top out- 
swings a dark form on broad 
pinions. One of the parent 
birds swoops in narrowing 
circles towards the eyrie. The 
cry of the nestling is stayed, 
but, so far as the glass reveals 
the secrets of this household, 
the queen-mother brought noth- 
ing in her talons. Queen! yes, 
but a discrowned one. These 
men of science are terrible re- 
volutionaries—not republicans, 
mark ye, for they must have a 
monarch; but they have de- 
throned the eagle—the very 
emblem of empire, and we are 
told now to reverence the crows 
as the legitimate royal family, 
in virtue of their higher organ- 
isation and intellectual powers. 

But the wind is beginning to 
boom in stronger gusts up the 
pass; the sky has stooped to 
join the mist-skirts on the hills ; 
already heavy drops are flying, 
and, seeing what a “kittle” 
stream is the Trogie, it behoves 
us to push on to Linfad if we 
would make sure of a few hours’ 
fishing before the coming of the 
great spate. 

For the greater part of its 
course the Trogie is a rapid 
water, chafing through rocky 
gorges, battling over gravelly 
fords, or slipping swiftly among 
bending meadows; but about 
three miles above the lodge it 
slumbers for half a mile in a 
deep, canal-like channel. The 
best pool on the river, this, for 
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holding fish—whether salmon 
or sea-trout — which make 
leisurely pause there in their 
annual journey to the loch, 
whence the river issues; albeit 
a pool like that which was 
called in the Hebrew tongue 
Bethesda, whereof a man must 
await the troubling of the 
water before he can derive any 
profit therefrom. Bravely the 
breeze buffeted it to-day, and 
the sky was of the kind pre- 
ferred by crafty Richard 
Franck — “promiscuous and 
dark, occasioned by smooty 
and discoloured clouds”; the 
reach lay steel- grey in the 
green strath ; no Jewish cripple 
was ever more tremulously keen 
than I to reach the water’s 
edge. 

With a twelve-foot rod you 
can cover every place where a 
fish lies in the Trogie; but the 
water is as clear as gin, and 
you must stand well back, 
which a light fifteen - footer 
enables you to do_ easily. 
There is good chance of hook- 
ing a salmon in Linfad, but 
nothing of the dignity of a 
salmon-fly must be displayed— 
only smallest grilse, or medium 
sea-trout sizes, on fine gut. 
Such was the gear I was rig- 
ging when a clean-run grilse 
sprang high above the wave to 
encourage me, and in three 
minutes more a tiny “ Dun- 
keld”—a fairy -like creature 
with golden body; masking a 
couple of keenly barbed points 
—was dancing over his lair. 
What a brave dash that was 
that bent the supple green- 
heart, and sent the reel spin- 
ning! Habet! he is fast, and 
fiercely resents the knowledge 
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thereof, tearing down to the 
very brink of the cascade, 
where the water leaves Linfad. 
It flashed across my thought 
what a rare lesson this would 
have been for that dear old 
bottom - fisher, Izaak Walton, 
whom his irreverent contem- 
porary and rival, Franck, de- 
nounced as a fumbler and 
plagiary, “scribbling and tran- 
scribing other men’s notions,” 
and who never saw a fishing- 
reel in his life, only had it on 
report that “some use a wheel 
about the middle of their rod, 
or near their hand, which is to 
be observed better by seeing 
one of them than by a large 
demonstration of words.” This 
would have been the moment 
for him to put in practice the 
manceuvre he prescribed to 
trustful Venator :— 


“Tt may be that by giving that 
very great trout the rod—that is, by 
casting it to him into the water—I 
might have caught him at the long 
run ; for so I use always to do when 
I meet with an overgrown fish.” 


But it is seldom that a fish 
will run of his free will out of a 
good holding pool where he has 
been hooked, and just as I am 
getting apprehensive of grief 
in the gorge below, this one 
turns sharp, races up again, 
and throws himself high in the 
air. 

Basta! it is not a salmon at 
all: nothing nobler than a two- 
pound sea-trout, than which, 
however, no fish that swims 
makes a fight so headlong, so 
disproportionate to its size. 
This one has disturbed a good 
piece of water, dashing into 
every lair and scaring fish 
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four times his own size I 
must rest the tail of the pool, 
and try higher up. The rain 
is falling in sheets now— 


“ How should I the shower forget ? 
’T was so pleasant to get wet ”— 


and the gusts are so heavy, it 
is no easy matter to straighten 
fine gut across them; but it 
is a proper day for Linfad. At 
the sixth or seventh cast a long 
silver gleam shines through the 
water below the fly, the line 
tightens, and this time I feel 
I am fixed in something better. 
It swims deep and slow, not 
realising its predicament, for it 
cannot see its foe standing far 
from the bank. But as the 
line shortens, this new cus- 
tomer catches sight of me, and 
then the fun begins; for it is 
the fear of man, not the pain 
of the hook, that makes a fish 
fight. 


No creature so incorrigibly 
prosy as a fisherman, even 
when he confines his narrative 


within the limits of fact. An 
impious American it was who 
observed that — “The angler 
goeth forth in the morning, 
and cometh back in the even- 
ing with the smell of whisky 
upon him, but the truth is not 
m him”; but the worst part 
of angling yarns is that they 
are so much alike. I perse- 
vered at Linfad till there were 
stretched on.the bank three 
lovely grilse, weighing close on 
seventeen pounds, and five sea- 
trout which made ten pounds 
more. Then the flood was 
upon us, and I trudged happily 
homewards down the seething 
Strath. 


Now any reasonable being 
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should be well content with 
summer sport like this. So 
pleasant and profitable had 
been the looting of Linfad that 
nothing better could be desired 
than to renew it on the mor- 
row, when fresh store of sea- 
fish would assuredly have run 
up. But man—of the sub- 
species Piscator, at least—can- 
not always be reckoned reason- 
able. The “last infirmity of 
noble minds” must always be 
taken into account as a dis- 
turbing element; and, just as 
it landed the great Napoleon 
in Longwood, so it brought 
discomfiture on me this day. 
Four or five miles across the 
hills behind the lodge, and 
parallel with Glentrogie, lies 
Glenfearnan, through which 
flows—or rather flies — the 
Fearnan, a torrent only to 
be fished successfully in a few 
hours of falling flood. It is 
not always easy to sift history 
and fable asunder, and perhaps 
the records of great fishings in 
this stream are open to be im- 
pugned. Nevertheless they ex- 
ist, and are of the kind to 
fire every latent spark of am- 
bition. On the morrow, there- 
fore, rejecting the wiser gillie’s 
counsel, I was off betimes to 
the Fearnan. It had rained 
all night, but was now clear 
—the very concatenation of 
conditions most favourable for 
that fickle stream. It was 
tumbling about in fine style 
among its grand rocks, and 
the delusion was well sustained 
for some time. <A _ salmon 
slipped up and missed the 
fly from the slack water . beside 
a rushing stream; nothing 
would induce him to return. 
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Precisely the same thing hap- 
pened in the next resting-place: 
rather provoking, but not dis- 
couraging, for the day was still 
very young. In a third lodge 
things went better: the fly was 
seized close to the foot of a 
cliff, and the tug-of-war began. 
There was not much scope for 
tactics: the pool was no more 
than a pot, and the current 
was tremendous. Twice or 
thrice the fish ran perilously 
near the rapids: once let him 
get into them, and he was free, 
for the tackle was far too fine 
to hold him. Ah! I thought 
so: losing his balance, he topples 
over the verge and rolls away 
down the rapids far faster than 
I can scramble after him. Lab- 
ouring heavily over the rocks, 
I come to an impasse: a big 
alder stands well out in the 
water, and unless I can get 
round it there must be a smash. 
Nothing for it but to take the 
water. Luckily it is not more 
than waist-deep ; the obstacle 
is circumvented, and once more 
fish and fisher are on terms. 
Fifty yards more and we reach 
a pool where the issue must 
be fought out: Angus makes 
clever use of a chance with the 
gaff, and draws up on the 
heather —not-a salmon after 
all, but, much to my surprise 
and chagrin, a sea-trout. A 
good one, it is true, scaling 5} 
lb., but still only a sea-trout, 
which, as every angler will 
admit, is inferior quarry to 
Salmo salar, and not worthy 
of being recorded by a notch 
on the gaff handle. 

At spesinfracta! There was 
plenty of good water before me 
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—one pool, especially, called par 
excellence the Salmon Pool. 
Here the Fearnan gathers all 
its dignity to form a fitting 
theatre for the angler’s triumph. 
Between cliffs thirty feet high 
the water pours through a nar- 
row gorge for fifty yards, then 
spreads into a smooth, foam- 
flecked pool, with a steady cur- 
rent through it—the very ideal 
of asalmon cast. It is in perfect 
order this day, and the only 
anxiety which haunts me is lest 
the fish which I am about to 
hook should disturb the whole 
premises ; for it is an awkward 
place to work, casting being 
only possible from the top of the 
cliffs. In the very choicest bit 
of the water a salmon of 10 lb. 
or thereby makes a pretty rise, 
not at my fly; but I cast over 
him in perfect confidence. No- 
thing happens! no thrill of 
tightening line, no flash of 
turning fish: there is a spell on 
the river ; it is clearly bewitched. 
Not only in this pool, but in 
every other for the rest of that 
day, was the result the same. 
The midges came out in their 
millions—still I persevered, and 
towards sundown retreated, a 
beaten man, vowing that never 
more should line of mine be 
straightened over the Fearnan 
till it had been soundly exor- 
cised. 

Salmon are intensely con- 
servative: year after year the 
great fish return to the same 
pools and streams which shel- 
tered their forefathers a thou- 
sand yearsago. Often the only 
favoured lodging in a mile of 
water consists of a few square 
yards, the shelter of a submerged 
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boulder, or the shelf of a bank 
of glacial clay. Such fish haunts 
invariably get specific names, 
some of them being exceedingly 
ancient with a pleasant measure 
of mystery about them. Some- 
times the meaning is quite ob- 
vious: for example, there are 
very few Scottish salmon rivers 
withouta cast called the Corbie’s 
or the Gled’s Nest (there are at 
least three “Corbies” on the 
Tweed, although it is many, 
many years since the raven was 
suffered to breed on that fair 
stream). More often the mean- 
ing is more obscure—the Cradle, 
for instance, of which there is 
one on the Trogie, two on the 
Tweed, and many elsewhere. 
Often these namescommemorate 
animals, and even races of men, 
long since passed away. On the 
Test above Wherwell there is a 
stretch of deep dark water called 
the Dublin. Now the Roman 
occupation must wellnigh have 
put an end to Gaelic speech in 
Hampshire, yet here we find a 
trace of it fixed to a fleeting 
current—dubh linn, the dark 
water—a name identical with 
that which the dark water of 
the Liffey has lent to the Irish 
capital. If anybody boggles 
over this as far-fetched, let him 
call to mind how often the river- 
names, Avon, Esk, Usk, Exe, 
Ouse, occur in the southern 
counties,—all attempts at ren- 
dering the Gaelic wisc, water, 
which is perhaps more familiar 
to the Sassenach in the form 
“whisky ”—uisce-ba—the water 
of life, eau-de-vie. If it does 
not transcend human ingenuity 
to mvent a name for a river or 
any other natural feature, it is at 
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all events quite outside human 
practice. The Gael spoke of 
the stream where he dwelt as 
amhuinn (avon), the river, or 
uisc, the water — sufficiently 
distinctive for his purpose ; and 
his Saxon successor often found 
it convenient to adopt these 
terms. 

I met with a curious instance 
lately of a reversion in popular 
usage from the specific to the 
generic name. I was fishing a 
friend’s trout stream in Hamp- 
shire, and happened to ask the 
keeper what was its name. 

“Well,” said he, “it has a 
name, to be sure, but dang me 
if I can call ’un to mind. We 
always calls ’un ‘the river.” 

Presently a respectable-look- 
ing man came along, to whom 
the keeper referred the question. 
He, too, said the stream had a 
name, no doubt, but he had 
forgotten it. To him and 
his neighbours it had always 
been just “the river.” Later, 
I discovered that the official 
name of this stream was the 
Gade. 

To return to salmon pools— 
most often, perhaps, the cast 
takes its name from adjacent 
lands or some feature in them. 
For instance, there is a good 
pool on the Trogie called Tor- 
valvin. Beside this pool rises a 
conical bare knoll, a conspicuous 
object from afar in the strath. 
English spelling disguises the 
meaning, for there is nov in the 
Gaelic alphabet, the symbol for 
that sound being mh or bh. 
Now b and m at the beginning 
of Gaelic words generally be- 
come bh and mh in the geni- 
tive; so Torvalvin represents 
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tor-mhaoil-bheinn—the cone of 
the bare hill. Of greater in- 
terest are Gaelic pool - names 
lingering where no Gaelic has 
been spoken for centuries. 
Thus, on the Cree (the crioch, 
or boundary, between eastern 
and western Galloway) you may 
still see the marsh which gave 
its name to Linloskin, the pool 
of the frogs. The heather has 
all been ploughed away from 
Linree (linn fhraoich), and no 
badgers may now be found near 
Carse-na-brock ; but still, on 
the neighbouring Luce, Lincdm 
runs in the sharp sweep which 
earned for it the name of the 
crooked pool, and local history 
confirms the justice of the title 
borne by the Bloody Wiel, where 
the Linns of Larg and the Hays 
of Park once settled their dif- 
ferences. 

More than one salmon pool 
has earned historic distinction 


from its name being adopted as 


a personal one. Thus, if in 
passing south from Ayr you will 
look out on the right side at 
Dalrymple station, you shall see 
how the bonnie Doon makes a 
sudden circular sweep round 
three sides of a flat and fertile 
piece of ground—crom pol— 
the crooked pool—whence the 
level ground became known as 
dal-chruim-puill, the land por- 
tion of the crooked pool. In 
time, when the need arose for 
surnames, the possessor of this 
land became known as Dal- 
rymple, whose descendants have 
carried the name to glory as 
statesmen, soldiers, and lawyers. 

Perhaps my best excuse for 
maundering over what Porthos 
denounced as un plaisir roturier 
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—angling and its pertinents— 
may be found in the fact that 
my own name is derived from a 
salmon pool. Maccus the son 
of Undwin, and great-grandson 
of that other Maccus who 
thought it no shame in 973 to 
attest a charter of Edgar King 
of England as “ Archipirata ” 
—arch-pirate—obtained from 
David I. of Scotland certain 
lands adjacent to Kelso, com- 
prising a productive salmon 
pool, which soon became known 
as Maccus’ or Max’s wiel. The 
lands took their name from 
the pool; the descendants of 
Maccus became, in the feudal 
manner, De Maccuswell or Max- 
well, and still the Tweed angler 
holds in high repute Maxwheel, 
an excellent salmon cast just 
below Kelso bridge. 

We have heard a good deal 
of late about the cruelty of 
field-sports in general and of 
fishing in particular: the charge 
is made by people entitled to 
respect, and is altogether too 
serious to be disregarded. It is 
well to have a clear under- 
standing on the ethics of the 
contemplative man’s recreation. 
Fish, if they are to be taken at 
all, and not left to devour one 
another, must be captured 
either by nets or by hook and 
line, and I am prepared to de- 
fend the opinion that no more 
actual suffering to the fish is in- 
volved by the one method than 
by the other. It has been ob- 
served above that it is the fear 
of man, not the pain of the 
hook, that makes a fish fight 
for freedom. I can testify that 
the pain of a large salmon hook 
fixed in the human lip, far 
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more sensitive than a fish’s, is 
very trifling, even though it 
was necessary to strip off the 
dressing and bring the hook 
out the reverse way. But, the 
spate in the forest having run 
down, I was witness of a scene 
which convinced me that cap- 
ture by the net is not one whit 
more merciful than by rod and 
line. Besides the Trogie and 
the Fearnan, there is a third 
river in this forest, flowing 
through a glen so remote and 
so difficult of access, and sub- 
siding so rapidly after a flood, 
that it is very seldom fished 
by any angler. Once a-year, 
therefore, the owner causes a 
net to be drawn through a 
couple of pools in it, which is 
made the occasion of a little 
festival, for it is fine fun in hot 
weather, and the spoils are 
greatly appreciated by the 
crofters and villagers among 
whom they are shared. It was 
a glorious morning when the 
yacht left her moorings and 
steamed ten miles up the loch 
to the mouth of the Alticroe. 
Ponies had been sent round by 
land overnight to carry the net 
and such ladies as did not 
fancy a tramp over three miles 
of rough moorland lying be- 
tween the shore and the scene 
of operations. The deer on the 
tops gazed from afar at the 
motley cavalcade invading their 
special domain, and a pair of 
ravens croaked execration on 
us as they soared far aloft in 
the azure. The first pool to be 
drawn was a rocky basin less 
than forty yards long, with 
a shelving gravelly bank on 
one side of the lower end. 
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It was very deep—so deep 
that although the river else- 
where was reduced to a 
mere trickle among acres of 
shingle, and although the 
water was exceedingly clear, 
without the faintest stain of 
peat, the bottom was not vis- 
ible to the eye. A guard was 
set to prevent the fish escaping 
down stream, the net was 
quietly slipped in at the top, 
and as it moved slowly down 
the greenish depths became 
agitated by a great multitude 
of fish rushing about in terror. 
Presently the net stopped: 
some obstacle, a great stone, 
had caught the leads, and fail- 
ure wasimminent. An Etonian 
present offered to dive to its 
release; the ladies withdrew 
out of sight, and presently, 
with a magnificent header from 
the rocks, he was down among 
the fishes and freed the bottom 
line. The net was then drawn 
ashore, with the humiliating 
result of half-a-dozen sea-trout. 
It had been damaged, and all 
the other fish had escaped 
through a large hole. They 
were still in the pool of course, 
and lying on the rocks I could 
perceive them coursing up and 
down. Three of four salmon 
in particular I watched, never 
still an instant, now sailing up 
to the shallows at the top, 
then, catching sight of an 
enemy, dashing away in hope- 
less search of shelter. Thinks 
I to myself, each one of these 
fish is suffering just as much 
through fear as it would if 
hooked by an angler: the pre- 
sence of a tiny barb in its horny 
jaw would be but an impercept- 
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ible addition to its tribulation. 
And then consider how much 
prolonged was the persecution. 
From the first immersion of the 
net to its final bringing ashore, 
after the necessary repairs, full 
of fish —half-a-dozen salmon 
and several scores of sea-trout 
from 2 lb. up to 5 lb.—was not 
much under two hours ; whereas 
any capable angler would have 
backed himself to land the big- 
gest of the salmon in ten or 
fifteen minutes at most. If, 
therefore, I am right in my 
contention that the suffering 
inflicted on a fish in its capture 
consists solely of the agony of 
fear, then it must be conceded 
that the balance of mercy is not 
on the side of the netsman as 
against the fair angler. Note, 
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also, that the draft used on this 
occasion is the most expeditious 
of nets: the trammel, whammel, 
or hang-net, used in increasing 
numbers on our coasts, kills 
salmon by slow strangulation ; 
the stake and bag-nets keep 
them imprisoned for many 
hours; but the salmon’s tussle 
with the angler is reckoned by 
minutes. With clear conscience, 
then, may every fair fisher echo 
Tom Stoddart’s stave— 


“A birr ! a whirr! the salmon’s up, 

Give line, give line and measure ; 
But now he turns ! keep down ahead, 
And lead him as a child is led, 

And land him at your leisure. 

Hark to the music of the reel ! 

Tis welcome, it is glorious ; 
It wanders through the winding 
wheel, 
Returning and victorious.” 
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‘* The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head : 
He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And, ‘I’m damned if I see it!’ he said.” 


AT the present date we are 
not very far from the centenary 
‘of the battle of Copenhagen. 
That battle is in some respects 
not one of the most glorious 
pages in our history. The 
necessity for the bombardment 
remains to this day matter of 
dispute. At the same time, it 
is impossible to deny all glory 
to the brave men—from the 
actual commander, Nelson, 


down to the smallest powder- 
monkey—who fought the battle 
of Copenhagen to its issue. But 
throughout the hundred years, 
or thereabout, that have passed 


since Nelson sent off his famous 
message to the Dane, and ap- 
plied his telescope (according to 
the text dear to history and to 
ballad-monger) to his blind eye, 
there has ever been an ap- 
parently undying interest and 
speculation concerning one or 
two of the incidents that 
occurred, or are said to have 
occurred, in course of the fight. 
The questions remain open to 
this day, and the latest con- 
tribution of importance, Com- 
mander Mahan’s book on the 
Life of Nelson, discusses them 
impartially, yet leaves them 
open still. 

Circumstances have placed in 
the writer’s hands the private 
diary of his grandfather, 
Colonel Hutchinson (afterwards 
General Sir William Hutchin- 
son, K.C.H.), at that time com- 
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manding a detachment of the 
49th Regiment of the line on 
service with the Baltic fleet. 
During the battle of Copen- 
hagen Colonel Hutchinson was 
on board the Monarch—Cap- 
tain Mosse, who was killed at 
the very commencement of the 
action, being in command of 
the ship. At that date it was 
the custom for soldiers to be 
employed on battleships, chiefly, 
as it would seem, in case of a 
landing being effected. The 
memorandum, shortly to be 
quoted from Colonel Hutchin- 
son’s diary, will throw some 
light on this point. Of course 
the duty of the military was also 
to act as-riflemen, and to board 
and to resist boarders. There 
is an account of the battle, of 
greatest interest, by a midship- 
man on board the Monarch, pub- 
lished in ‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine’ for June 1895. Therein 
the writer makes some observa- 
tions which bear both on the 
part that the soldiers were 
intended to take, and the little 
part that, at Copenhagen, they 
actually were able to take, in 
the fighting :— 


“This brave officer” (Colonel 
Hutchinson) “had, strictly speak- 
ing, no particular duty to do; those 
soldiers who were intended to assist 
in the projected assault were dressed 
in full uniform and stationed upon 
the poop and on the gangway, where 
they kept up a fire of musketry, till 
they were mowed down so fast that 
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they were ordered below to wait 
further orders. The remainder, in 
their working jackets without ac- 
coutrements, were attached to the 
great guns; so that some of the 
officers, being unacquainted with 
ship’s duty, thought it prudent to 
retire.” 


Later the writer found for 
his friend some occupation of 
a rather comic character, if 
comedy could be present in the 
midst of so much that was most 
tragic, for he says :— 


“ Lieutenant-Colonel Hutchinson, 
being commanding officer of this 
detachment, did not leave the 
quarter-deck, but walked backwards 
and forwards with coolness and com- 
posure; till at length, seeing the 
improbability of being ordered away, 
he begged I would employ him if I 
thought he could do any good. I 
was at this time seated on the deck, 
cutting the wads asunder for the 
guns ; and the Colonel, notwithstand- 
ing the danger attending his uniform 
breeches, sat himself down and went 
to work very busily.” 


The spectacle of the Colonel, 
at the middy’s command, sitting 
on the deck wad-cutting, cheek 
by jowl with him, in the midst 


of the full of 


humour. 


carnage is 


“ Afterwards,” says the writer 
again, “I was often obliged to leave 
the charge of my guns to the Colonel, 
for I was now the only midshipman 
left on the quarter-deck, and was 
therefore employed by Mr Yelland, 
the commanding officer, as his aide- 
de-camp, and despatched occasionally 
into all parts of the ship. On my 
return, the Colonel made his report 
of what had passed in my absence.” 


Thus the middy found some 
work for the Colonel’s idle 
hands. The special interest of 
the account of the fight given 
in Colonel Hutchinson’s diary 
consists in its bearing on the 
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greatly disputed point whether 
the signal hoisted by Sir Hyde 
Parker, at a very critical phase 
of the action, conveyed a dis- 
tinct order to retire or merely 
a permission to retire if Nelson 
found it advisable to do so. It 
will be remembered that Sir 
Hyde Parker with a portion of 
the Baltic fleet remained at 
some distance from the scene of 
action, making a few futile 
attempts to beat up against the 
northerly breeze; while Nelson, 
with certain ships of the line 
and frigates, engaged the fioat- 
ing and land batteries of the 
Danes in a very severe action. 
On first moving from their 
anchorage, two of Nelson’s 
ships got aground, and a third, 
the Agamemnon, failed to reach 
her appointed station. It was 
this disarrangement of the con- 
certed action, and the fact that 
the British appeared, as was 
truly the case, to be receiving 
severe chastisement, that led 
Sir Hyde Parker to hoist the 
signal, whatever it was, to 
which Lord Nelson is commonly 
supposed to have turned his 
blind eye. But before coming 
to the discussion of this partic- 
ular point, to which indeed 
Colonel Hutchinson’s contribu- 
tion is singularly clear and un- 
mistakable (and the more 
valuable because made in per- 
fect ignorance that such discus- 
sion would ever arise), his 
general remarks on the action 
have ample interest to warrant 
their reproduction. Prefixed to 
them, and following in the diary 
some simple and touching direc- 
tions in regard to the disposi- 
tion of certain-small souvenirs 
if he should fall in the battle, is 
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a memorandum brief enough 
yet detailing very exactly the 
manner of the disembarkation 
of the troops for the expected 
assault. The memorandum 
runs as follows :— 


“The troops, when about to dis- 
embark, shall be drawn up on the 
quarter - deck, with 60 rounds of 
powder, canteens and _haversacks, 
one good flint well fixed in each 
firelock, three others carefully de- 
posited in each pouch. The men are 
to get into the boats by single files, 
handing their musquets to a man 
stationed on the ship’s side to receive 
them. When the soldier is in the 
boat the firelock is then to be deliv- 
ered to him, and he is to take his 
seat as quickly as possible when 
ordered by the Naval Officer ap- 
pointed to conduct the boats. Silence 
to be most particularly observed. 
Arms not to be loaded, as no firing 
can take place from the boats. When 
the: flat - bottomed boats touch the 
ground those in front are to leap 
out, all in regular succession (without 
jostling or confusion) following, and 
instantly to form in front of the 
enemy. Load by such divisions as 
may have landed and formed. 

“Wan. Hurcuinson, Lt.-Col. 
commanding a detachment of 49th on 
board the Monarch. 


‘* March 18th, 1801.” 


These dispositions were never 
destined to be acted on, for the 
expected assault by land did 


not take place. The operation 
of fixing a new flint while ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire must 
have been rather trying ; but it 
1s to be remembered that the 
arms of the enemy were not 
the quick firers of to-day, any 
more than were our own of 
that date. 

The diary observes that the 
ship cleared for action during 
the morning of March 28. 
Thenceforward, until April 2, 
the actual date of the big ac- 
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tion, the events as briefly re- 
corded by Colonel Hutchinson 
are possibly of sufficient in- 
terest to bear verbatim repeti- 
tion :— 


“29th. Wind 8.W. Fine weather. 
At 2 p.m. the signal to weigh was 
made—weighed and sailed towards 
the Sound. Came to an anchor 
Several 
Bomb Vessels with their tenders 
under the Edgar dropped ahead near 
Cronenburg Castle preparatory to 
its Bombardment. 

30th. Signal made at 4 o’clock 
A.M. to weigh—weighed and drifted 
towards the Castle. Hoisted the 
coulours, when the Danish Batteries 
opened a heavy fire upon us, and was 
returned by our ships with several 
starboard broadsides. 

“The Monarch, having sufficiently 
cleared the Castle, ceased firing. The 
English Fleet did not receive the 
smallest damage from the enemy’s 
fire. The whole fleet after passing 
came to an anchor 6 or 7 miles from 
Copenhagen. The Swedes did not 
attempt to molest us in passing the 
Sound. At Meridian, when the Van 
Division had come to an Anchor, the 
Frigates and Gun Boats reconnoitred 
the enemy’s coast. At this time 
the Lark Lugger, having Adml. Sir 
H. Parker, Col. Stuart, &c. &c., on- 
board, passed under the Monarch’s 
Stern, and under cover of the Ama- 
zon frigate and Cruiser Brig went 
ahead of the English Van and re- 
connoitred the Danish ships, floating 
batteries, &c., &c. Upon their ap- 
proaching within shot they opened 
a smart fire. After remaining for 
2 hours they again joined. The Van 
remained at the anchorage till the 
following day. 

“31st. Wind 8.S.W. At 7 AM. 
several of the flat boats, having part 
of the 49th Regt. and part of Col. 
Stuart’s corps on board, passed under 
the Monarch’s stern and proceeded 
on board the Men-of-War, forming 
the Van Division, as preparatory to 
our attack on the Danish Fleet. 
During the night of the 31st Sir 
H. Parker, Ld. Nelson, &c., recon- 
noitred the enemy’s line of defence. 

“1st April. Wind S.S.W.  Re- 

Y 
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mained at an Anchorage near the 
Elephant bearing Vice-Admiral Ld. 
Nelson’s Flag. At 7 a.m. the Rear 
Division joined the Van. During 
the night Sir H. Parker, Ld. Nelson, 
accompanied by several Masters and 
pilots, went onboard our small ves- 
sels, reconnoitred the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and sounded the Channels, lay- 
ing down Marks in order to direct 
our ships in their attack upon the 
Danish Ships and Batteries. P.M. 
Signal was made to weigh. The 
Van, under V.-Adm. Lord Nelson, 
weighed and ran up the North 
Channel — wind N.W. At 6 P.M. 
came to an Anchor with the Van 
Squadn. in the opening of the Gaspar 
Channel — Draken 8.8.W. 6 Miles 
Distance—in 7 fathoms water. At 
midnight the Enemy had _ several 
shells amongst our fleet in order to 
conceal a movement which took place 
in theirs. 

“Ind. At 7 A.M. answered the 
Signal for all Captains of the Line 
of Battle Ships of the Van Squadn. to 
go on board the Elephant. At }-past 
7 A.M. weighed per signal. At 8, Van 
under weigh, with signal to prepare 
for battle, every ship, upon getting 
to their appointed station, came to 
anchor by the stern, and commenced 
an engagement. The Monarch, in 
passing the enemy’s line to gain her 
station, received their fire from Ships 
and Batteries, and returned it. At 
20 past 10 A.M., came to our Station, 
and was closely engaged with a 64 
and Hulks on each quarter, and re- 
ceived a heavy fire on our Larboard 
Bow from the Crown Battery. The 
Signal flying the whole action for a 
closer engagement. At }-past one p.M.! 
a Discretionary Signal was made by 
Sir H. Parker to the Van Squadn. 
either to continue or discontinue the 
Action, not answered by the Ele- 
phant. At }$-past 2 the Fire was 
much relaxed and the enemy’s Col- 
ours were in general struck, particu- 
larly those opposed to the Monarch 
and Elephant. During the action we 
observed boats coming from the 
Shore with fresh men ; the enemy’s 
colours to be struck and _ hoisted 
again, when a heavy fire of Grape 
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Shot from us decided the Victory, 
At 20 past 3 Flat Boats and launches 
were ordered to take possession of 
the enemy’s ships, and also to pick 
up the people of a Danish 64 which 
was burnt: the Elephant and several 
ships returning from their Stations 
touched ground. The Batteriesopened 
a heavy fire from the Shore. Lord 
Nelson, seeing the great danger, 
availed himself of this critical mo- 
ment for offering terms to the enemy. 
He snatched a piece of paper and 
wrote as follows :— 


‘* ¢ Vice-Admiral Lord NELSON 
To the Danes, Brethren of Englishmen. 


“¢The British Flag—~” 


The text of this despatch, 
too well known perhaps to be 
worth repeating for the mo- 
ment, is left blank. There is 
no reasonable doubt that the 
writer did not think it worth 
while to fill in, at haste, those 
words which were on record 
and could be inserted at any 
time. As he has left a blank 
in his MS. into which they 
would just have fitted nicely, 
there is, further, no doubt that 
he intended so to fill them in, 
but never did so, though he 
was spared to live many years 
after the event. After the 
lacuna thus left the diary pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 


* At 20’ past 3 p.m. cut our cable and 
followed the Elephant. Getting under 
weigh, the Ganges, being ungovern- 
able, ran foul of us, but by very great 
exertions on both sides we were soon 
disengaged without much damage. At 
this time flags of truce were passing. 

“At 6 p.m. came to Anchor with 
Best Bower, the only one left. 

“The Monarch lost during the 
Action in killed and wounded 240 
men, had all her masts shot through, 
her rigging in general cut to pieces, 
her wheel shot away, 14 guns dis- 


1 The diary has A.M. Judging this to be an evident slip, I have inserted P.™. 
instead,—H. G. H, 
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abled, and innumerable shot through 
her. At }-past six the Warrior sup- 
lied us with a Stream Anchor. 

“3rd April. At 1 o'clock committed 
the Body of Captain Moss (killed in 
the action) to the deep, performing fun- 
eral Honours, and Captain Birchill, 
late of H.M. Brig Hardy, had his 
commission read to the Ship’s Co. and 
took command of the Ship. Employed 
during the 4th, 5th, and 6th in repair- 
ing the Ship.” 


There are several points of 
interest which are touched by 
the above account. It furnishes 
quaint reading in its phrase- 
ology, spelling, and the frequent 
use of the initial capital letter 
to nouns and important words. 
I have been careful to tran- 
scribe all this faithfully. And 
there is a little philological 
interest in the constant use of 
the term “on-board,” written 
as one word, and showing a 
transition stage of the phrase 
from the “on board,” written 
in two words, to the “ a-board,” 
which would be the term used 
by a modern writer. 

There are points of fact, how- 
ever, of very much greater in- 
terest. Both the manner and 
the motive with which the 
famous despatch to the Danes, 
“brothers of Englishmen,” are 
here said to have been sent are 
worth noticing. It has been 
much disputed whether Nelson 
was Justified in sending such a 
despatch at the moment chosen. 
Apart from the reply that “all 
is fair in love and war,” which 
In itself is a dictum that can 
scarcely be maintained, there 
are arguments, both pro and 
con, that deserve more serious 
consideration. The  circum- 
stances, as stated by Colonel 

utchinson, are as follows, to 
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repeat briefly what has been 
already transcribed :— 


“At 4-past 2 the Fire was much 
relaxed and the enemy’s Colours were 
in general struck, particularly those 
opposed to the Monarch and Elephant. 
During the action we observed boats 
coming from the Shore with fresh 
men ; the enemy’s colours to be struck 
and hoisted again, when a heavy fire 
of Grape Shot from us decided the 
Victory. At 20 past 3 Flat Boats and 
launches were ordered to take posses- 
sion of the enemy’s ships, and also to 
pick up the people of a Danish 64 
which was burnt: the Elephant and 
several ships returning from their 
Stations touched ground. The Bat- 
teries opened a heavy fire from the 
Shore. Lord Nelson, seeing the great 
danger, availed himself of this crit- 
ical moment for offering terms to the 
enemy. He snatched a piece of paper 
and wrote as follows.” 


The text of the famous mis- 
sive sent in these circumstances 
may be given here, according 
to the words of Mahan :— 


‘To THE BROTHERS OF ENGLISHMEN, 
THE DANES. 


“Lord Nelson has directions to 
spare Denmark, when no longer re- 
sisting ; but if the firing is continued 
on the part of Denmark, Lord Nelson 
will be obliged to set on fire all the 
floating batteries he has taken, without 
having the power of saving the brave 
Danes who have defended them. 

(Signed) NxEtson AND Bronve.’ 


The motive of the despatch, 
according to the account of 
Colonel Hutchinson, is absolute- 
ly clear. Some ships had gone 
aground, and were helpless 
under a heavy fire from the 
Danish shore batteries. It was 
to save these that the admiral 
sent the despatch. Whether he 
was justified in so sending it 
depends on two separate cir- 
cumstances. If the victory was 
in fact decided, as Colonel Hut- 
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chinson says, and the action 
was to be considered at an end, 
in virtue of the striking of the 
colours of so many of the ships, 
then it was contrary to the rec- 
ognised usage of warfare for 
the batteries to continue firing. 
But if, on the contrary, as the 
Danes asserted, the ships whose 
colours were struck had merely 
had those colours shot away, 
and the re-hoisting of the colours 
was only deferred until there 
was time and opportunity for 
that re-hoisting—if, in fact, the 
action was not formally at an 
end—then it is necessary to 
seek for some other justification 
of Nelson’s threat to burn the 
floating batteries. For a rela- 
tive justification it is perhaps 
enough that the English evi- 
dently deemed the action to be 
over, as evidenced by the words 
quoted from Colonel Hutchin- 
son’s diary as well as by other 


independent writers ; but for an 
absolute justification it may be 


urged that Nelson did not 
merely mean, by the term “ will 
be obliged,” that he would be 
compelled to set on fire these 
floating batteries as an act of 
mere reprisal, but meant rather 
that he could not continue the 
action without setting some of 
them, at least, on fire. For he 
expressly stated, in this very 
connection, that between him- 
self and the Trekroner battery 
“there was a group of four 
Danes, unresisting and unman- 
ageable, across and through 
which the battery was firing 
and the British replying.” 
‘These are Mahan’s words; and 
if it be in this sense that he was 
“obliged to set on fire all the 
floating batteries,’ then the 
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justification at once appears 
ample and absolute, though 
perhaps in the cause of exact 
truth the “all” might have 
been left out. 

As to the question of motive, 
however, Colonel Hutchinson’s 
diary speaks in no uncertain 
terms. It was in order to save 
our ships that had gone 
aground, not out of motives of 
pure philanthropy, that the 
despatch was penned. Such at 
least must have been the current 
impression in the fleet, though 
it is by no means forbidden to 
believe that humane motives 
had their share. 

As to the manner in which 
thedespatch was written, Colonel 
Hutchinson’s account varies not 
a little from that which has been 
given elsewhere: “ He snatched 
a piece of paper and wrote as 
follows.” Mahan says, as to 
this :— 


“Tt was in the preparation and 
despatch of this note that Nelson 
gave another illustration, often 
quoted, of his cool consideration of 
all the circumstances surrounding 
him, and of the politic regard to effect 
which he ever observed in his official 
intercourse with men. It was writ- 
ten by his own hand, a secretary 
copying as he wrote. When finished 
the original was put into an envelope, 
which the secretary was about to seal 
with a wafer ; but this Nelson would 
not permit, directing that taper and 
wax should be brought. The man 
sent was killed before he could re- 
turn. When this was reported to the 
admiral, his only reply was, ‘Send 
another messenger,’ and he waited 
until the wax came, and then saw 
that particular care was exercised to 
make a full and perfect impression of 
the seal, which bore his own arms. 
Stewart said to him, ‘May I take the 
liberty of asking why, under so hot a 
fire, and after so lamentable an accl- 
dent, you have attached importance 
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to a circumstance apparently so 
trifling?’ Nelson replied, ‘Had I 
made use of the wafer, it would still 
have been wet when presented to the 
Crown Prince; he would have in- 
ferred that the letter was sent off 
in a hurry, and that we had some 
very pressing reasons for being in a 
hurry. The wax told no tales.’” 


This deliberate calculation is 
very unlike the impression con- 
veyed by “He snatched a piece 
of paper and wrote as follows.” 
It is evident, however, that the 
testimony for all this care is 
perfect: the two accounts are 
not absolutely contradictory ; 
and in any case it is to be re- 
membered that Colonel Hutch- 
inson was on another ship, and 
in a matter of what probably 
struck him as one of no mo- 
ment (as indeed it would have 
appeared to almost any other 
man in the world than Nelson) 
carelessly wrote down the man- 
ner in which it seemed likely 
to him that the admiral would 
have penned the missive. We 
should attach no importance 
whatever to the impression of 
haste that the “snatching of a 
piece of paper” conveys. 

But there is one point, and 
probably it is the point of 
most general interest among 
all those that have been raised 
by this memorable engagement, 
on which Colonel Hutchinson’s 
expression of opinion, landsman 
though he was, and though not 
on Nelson’s ship, is as valu- 
able as that of any man; and 
on this point his diary is clear- 
ness itself. “At 4-past one 
PM. a Discretionary Signal 
was made by Sir H. Parker 
to the Van Squadn. either 
to continue or discontinue the 
Action, not answered by the 
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Elephant.” The Elephant was 
Nelson’s ship. 

Now Stewart’s account of 
this very famous incident runs 
as follows :— 


“When the signal, No. 39, was 
made, the Signal Lieutenant reported 
it to him. He continued his walk, 
and did not appear to take notice of 
it. The lieutenant meeting his lord- 
ship at the next turn asked ‘ whether 
he should repeat it?’ Lord Nelson 
answered, ‘ No, acknowledge it.’ [On 
this point Mahan gives the explana- 
tion that “To acknowledge a signal 
is simply to hoist a flag, showing that 
it has been seen and understood. To 
repeat it is to hoist the flag yourself, 
thus transmitting it as an order to 
those concerned.”] On the officer 
returning to the poop, his lordship 
called after him, ‘Is No. 16 [for 
Close Action] still hoisted?’ ‘The 
lieutenant answering in the affirma- 
tive, Lord Nelson said, ‘Mind you 
keep it so.” He now walked the 
deck considerably agitated, which 
was always known by his moving the 
stump of his right arm. Aftera turn 
or two he said to me, in a quick 
manner, ‘Do you know what's 
shown on board the Commander-in- 
Chief, No. 39?’ On asking him what 
that meant, he answered, ‘To leave 
off action.’ ‘ Leave off action,’ he re- 
peated, and then added with a shrug, 
‘Now, damn me if I do.’ He also 
observed, I believe to Captain Foley, 
‘You know, Foley, I have only one 
eye—I have a right to be blind some- 
times ;’ and then with an archness 
peculiar to his character, putting the 
glass to his blind eye, he exclaimed, 
*T really do not see the signal.’ The 
signal was therefore only acknow- 
ledged on board the Elephant, not 
repeated. Admiral Graves did the 
latter, not being able to distinguish 
the Elephant’s conduct: either by a 
fortunate accident or intentionally, 
No. 16 was not displaced. 

“The squadron of frigates obeyed 
the signal, and hauled off.” 


Then follows, in Stewart’s 
account, the sad description of 
the fate of “the gallant good 
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Riou.” With the exception of 
the frigates it does not appear 
that any of the ships moved, 
Admiral Graves’ signal for 
close action flying alongside of 
the debatable No. 39. 

What appears to be certain 
is that as soon as Sir Hyde 
Parker, away to leeward, found 
that he could not get up into 
action, and saw Nelson’s divi- 
sion meeting with some diffi- 
culties, such as the grounding 
of two of the ships and the 
Agamemnon failing to reach 
her proper station, as noted 
before, he discussed the ad- 
visability of hoisting the signal 
to retire with his fleet-captain 
and Otway the captain of 
his ship. “The latter,” says 
Mahan, “opposed the idea 
strongly, and at last, as a 
stay, obtained the Admiral’s 
authority to go on_ board 


the Elephant and learn how 


things were. He shoved off 
accordingly, but before he 
reached Nelson the signal was 
made.” 

On the whole question 
Mahan sums up with his cus- 
tomary fairness, as follows :— 


“This incident of refusing to see 
the signal has become as hackneyed 
as a popular ballad, and in its super- 
ficial aspect, showing Nelson as the 
mere fighting man, who, like a plucky 
dog, could not be dragged off his 
antagonist, might well now have been 
dismissed with the shortest and most 
summary notice. Of late years doubt 
has been cast over the reality of 
Nelson’s disobedience, for the reason 
that Otway, whose opinion has 
already been noted, carried a verbal 
message that the order was to be 
understood as permissive, giving 
Nelson the liberty to obey or not. 
From Otway’s biography, however, 
it appears that the signal was hoisted 
before he reached the Elephant. 
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Parker's Secretary, Mr Scott, has 
also stated distinctly that ‘it was 
arranged between the admirals that 
should it appear the ships which 
were engaged were suffering too 
severely, the signal for retreat should 
be made, to give Lord Nelson the 
option of retiring, if he thought 
fit.’ 

“On the other hand, without 
affirming positively, it should be 
said that Nelson’s own impressions 
do not seem to have agreed with 
Scott’s. Not only did he say, some 
hours after the fight, ‘ Well, I have 
fought contrary to orders, and [ 
shall perhaps be hanged: never 
mind, let them’—which might pass 
as a continuation of the quarter-deck 
drama, if such it was—-but his ac- 
count of the matter to Lord Minto is 
not consistent with any clear under- 
standing, on his part, that he had 
such liberty of action. Nearly a 
year later, in March 1802, Lord 
Minto writes: ‘Lord Nelson ex- 
plained to me a little, on Saturday 
last, the kind of blame imputed to 
Sir Hyde Parker for Copenhagen; 
in the first place for not commanding 
the attack in person, and in the next 
place for making signals to recall the 
fleet during the action; and every- 
thing would have been lost if these 
signals had been obeyed.’ If Nelson 
understood that the signal was to be 
construed as permissive only, it was 
extremely ungenerous, and most un- 
like Nelson, to have withheld an 
explanation which extenuated, if it 
did not excuse, one of the most 
dangerous and ill-judged orders that 
ever was conveyed by flags ; nor is it 
probable that Parker, if the under- 
standing had been explicit, would not 
have insisted with the Admiralty 
upon the fact, when he was smarting 
under the general censure, which had 
led to talk of an inquiry. It seems, 
also, unlikely that Nelson, having 
such a contingency in view, would 
have failed to give explicit instruc- 
tions that his ships should not with- 
draw (as Riou’s frigates did) unless 
he repeated ; nor is it easy to re- 
concile the agitation noted by Stewart 
with a previous arrangement of the 
kind asserted. 

“ What Parker said was, probably, 
simply one of those by-remarks with 
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which an apprehensive man consoles 
himself that he reserves a chance to 
change his mind.” 


That Lord Nelson should 
have shown some agitation on 
seeing hoisted a signal that 
even suggested the bare idea 
of a retreat is not, we must 
surely think, unnatural, con- 
sidering the circumstances in 
which he was placed. Mahan’s 
other arguments come with 
much more force. His very 
generous tribute to the gener- 
osity of Nelson’s character is 
as worthy of consideration as of 
admiration, and we cannot but 
agree with him that it was 
most unlike Nelson not to put 
the best light he could on such 
an act as that imputed to 
Parker ; nor again is it obvious 
why Parker did not urge the 
‘merely permissive nature of the 
signal when censured for mak- 
ing it. All these considerations, 
however, do not absolutely con- 
flict with the theory that the 
signal was discretionary. It 
was perhaps only in degree 
more dangerous to hoist the 
discretionary signal than the 
positive one, and conceivably it 
might be rated as evidence of 
even greater weakness and in- 
decision. But, all this apart, 
it is impossible to disregard the 
testimony of Colonel Hutchin- 
son’s contemporary diary, so 
clear and so explicit, and in 
accord with so much independ- 
ent witness, that the signal was 
discretionary, either to continue 
or discontinue the action. And 
I may say further, in case any 
should suspect a partiality for 
Parker influencing the writer 
of the diary, that I have reason 
to know that the writer was an 
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intimate friend of Lord Nelson, 
who took him on his own ship 
only a few days after the battle, 
and subsequently stood god- 
father to two of his sons, 
whereas I have no reason to 
suppose that he was even ac- 
quainted with Sir Hyde Parker. 
Yet there the evidence, largely 
exonerating Parker, is plain 
and definite. And the idea of 
the discretionary nature of the 
signal need not perhaps strike 
us.as necessarily opposed to 
the drama on the Elephant’s 
quarter -deck. We need not, 
even so, give up that pleasing 
picture of the spy-glass put to 
the poor blind eye. He may 
well have looked so, and made 
his grimly humorous and path- 
etic remark in regard to a sig- 
nal that permitted, even though 
it did not order, him to leave off 
fighting. The nature of this 
very gallant admiral had the 
self-consciousness that is often 
seen to accompany genius. He 
liked theatrical effects. The 
language of exaggeration was 
familiar to him. He may con- 
ceivably have said, in the nat- 
ural excitement of the moment, 
“T have fought contrary to 
orders, and I shall perhaps be 
hanged: never mind, let them.” 
It is not inconceivable that in 
the mouth of a man used to 
exaggeration these words might 
mean no more than “I have 
fought while the signal was 
flying telling me I might retire 
if it seemed more discreet to do 
so, and while by every rule of 
discretion I ought, had it been 
possible, to have retired. I 
daresay I shall be badly 
blamed.” And even again in 
his talk with Lord Minto (near- 
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ly a year later,—and a year 
makes a difference in a man’s 
impressions of what took place ; 
and, moreover, we have only 
Lord Minto’s report of what 
Nelson told him, at that), 
when he speaks of “the sort of 
blame that had been imputed 
to Sir Hyde Parker” (he does 
not even say the blame that he, 
Nelson, imputed) “for making 
signals to recall the fleet during 
the action”—such a phrase as 
this, even if it did not gain in 
emphasis by Lord Minto’s in- 
terpretation of it, is not abso- 
lutely and necessarily at vari- 
ance with the supposition that 
such signals of recall were dis- 
cretionary. 

On the whole, therefore, it 
seems only just and inevitable 
that we should give the memory 
of Sir Hyde Parker such ex- 
oneration as is to be credited it 
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by accepting the theory that 
this signal to withdraw was 
in fact a discretionary one, 
leaving the van squadron free 
to continue or discontinue the 
action; and if the acceptance 
of this theory seems to require 
some exoneration of Nelson, that 
he did not emphasise and assert 
this character of the signal, we 
might well answer that, in the 
opinion of such a man, such a 
signal would perhaps savour of 
so much weakness that it might 
seem no exoneration of his 
superior in command to em- 
phasise it. Discretion, once he 
was committed to an enterprise, 
was not among the categories 
of Nelson’s virtues, great though 
his gifts were of an almost 
Fabian discretion until the mo- 
ment that the blow was to be 
struck. 

Horace G, HUTCHINSON. 
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BY ZACK. 


CHAPTER XIX.—SILAS TRUSTGORE COMES FOR THE FIVE POUNDS. 


LATE one afternoon, when 
dusk was creeping westward 
across the moor, Dan, having 
fetched his gun, strolled through 
the farm in search of rabbits. 
It had been blowing hard all 
day, but with sundown the wind 
had dropped, and frost starched 
the face of the fields. Tramping 
along, Dan suddenly kicked up 
a hare from a patch of coarse 
grass. It scudded in the direc- 
tion of the spinney, and, when 
on the point of passing out of 
range, fell victim to the gun. 

“Clean shot thic,” exclaimed 
a voice that made the young 
fellow start, and Silas Trust- 
gore slowly twisted himself over 
a gate and came towards him. 
The two men had not met since 
the day of the mare’s sale, and 
Dan watched his enemy’s ap- 
proach with a sinking heart. 

“Well, what do you want wi’ 
me now?” he exclaimed in a 
sullen voice. 

Silas drew closer before 
answering. “I zeed,” he said, 
“zome grey plover ez I comed 
along; if us hikes down to the 
marshes right away, happen us 
‘ull get a shot at ’em yit.” 

The young fellow’s face 
brightened; he hurried away 
in the direction indicated, Silas 
following behind at a dog-trot. 
A brace of lapwings flapped 
heavily past them, and were 


brought to earth by a smart 
right and left. 

“You bain’t no zany wi’ the 
goon,” exclaimed the ostler, a 
note of genuine admiration in 
his voice. Dan’s heart warmed. 

“You may try a shot yerzulf 
if you be a-mind,” he said. 

“ Wull, maybe I wull,” replied 
Silas, stretching out his hand 
for the gun. “If us cud put 
up a snipe now, I reckon I 
shud be ekal to un;—I sorter 
knaw his twisty ways instinc- 
tive——” 

Night greyed in rapidly as 
they tramped along. “’Tiddn’t 
no manner 0’ use gwaying fur- 
der ; ’tis gitting too dark by a 
deal,” exclaimed the  ostler, 
pulling up. Then, with an 
abrupt change of voice, he 
added, “ What about they five 
puns you owes me?” 

Dan had a quick vision of 
approaching trouble. “Five 
pun,” he repeated. “I niver 
heard that I owed ’ee five pun. 
And if I did, I cudn’t pay ut.” 

They were standing near a 
stile; Silas flung a leg across 
and sat down before answering. 

“You be wonderful simple 
constructed,” he said, “to reckon 
I shud waste my time axing for 
zommat that worn’t getatable. 
Naw, there be small profit in 
hanging a vule if you don’t have 
his skin afterwards.” He was 
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silent a moment, and laying a 
shrivelled hand on the young 
fellow’s arm, peered into his 
face. 

“Who did ’ee kindiddle into 
giving ee money afore? Why, 
Pheebe Hazeldene. And who 
shud ’ee kindiddle into giving it 
to ’ee now? Why, the zame. 
Her’ll gie ut to ’ee smart 
enough; her won’t grudge ’ee 
nort. Ain’t her gone furder 
than giving ‘ee money? Ain't 
her—wull, ‘tiddn’t no use 
wordifying sich acts, now things 
ha’ changed ; her baing well-to- 
do, so to speak, since her uncle 
left her his bit o’ money.” 

“T ain't niver thought on 
Phoebe ez well-to-do,” Dan 
exclaimed truthfully. Silas 
glanced at him in surprise. 

“°Tis a poor thing for a man 
to be a knave and vule at wan 
and the zame time,” he said. 


“You might have got a deal 
out o the maid afore this, and 


her that sweet on’ee. But law, 
you zim to be ez rotten at head 
ez at heart.” 

The blood surged hotly into 
the young fellow’s face. “I 
bain’t no knave and I bain’t no 
vule—neither wan nor t’other.” 

There was a moment’s pause, 
while the ostler raised the gun, 
looked slowly along the barrel, 
and then dropped the butt-end 
back once more to earth. “Wull, 
wull,” he answered; “happen 
you be more vule than knave, 
and you be a decent shot any- 
ways.” 

Dan was a little mollified. 
“Took here,” he exclaimed 
eagerly ; “I reckon you don’t 
know, not baing over and above 
personable in looks yerzulf, how 
soft the maids be to me, and yit 
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I niver took no unfair advan- 
tage o’ ’em, never 2 

A sardonic smile stretched 
itself across the old ostler’s 
leathery face: “Ay, they be 
light to plaze, be the maids— 
light to plaze.” 

“Noo, ’tiddn’t that ’tall,” 
corrected Dan hotly; “’tis jest 
if you plazes, you plazes.” 

“Law, have it which way 
you wull. You be a vine lad on 
your own showing, there’s no 
misdoubting that.” 

“’Struth, but I cud ha’ hada 
deal more than I took, any- 
ways,” replied Dan, throwing 
out his chest. His face bright- 
ened, as the comfortable feeling 
of self-esteem that had been 
missing in him of late returned. 
“You holds me for a deal wuss 
than I be.” 

Silas thrust his hands deep 
down into the pockets of his 
riding-breeches. ‘“ Happen I do, 
happen I don’t,” he answered. 
“ Howsomever, that’s neither 
here nor there; ‘tworn’t thic 
that I comed here to talk to ’ee 
about. Maybe you've heard 
tell that when Cap’en Brattle 
sold thickey ketch o’ his’n he 
bought a share in a trawler. 
Wull, not longer back than 
the night afore last the maid 
drawed ten pun from the zame. 
I zed to mezulf at the time, 
‘There,’ I zed, ‘ goes five pun for 
Silas Trustgore ;’ but law, now 
I comes to think o’ ut, I reckon 
I'll take the lot. ’Tis a round 
sum, and a deal safer long o’ me 
than wi’ a love-twisted wench.” 

The tone of calm assurance in 
which the words were spoken 
irritated Dan and at the same 
time chilled his courage. 

“Tf you think I'll git the 
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money for’ee, you thinks wrong,” 
he answered sharply. 

“Na,” said Silas, “na; I 
reckon not; I reckon not. Least- 
ways,” he added, assuming a 
disconcerted air, “if I haven’t 
been holding the maid for veel- 
ing softer towards ’ee than her 
do.” 

“*Tiddn’t thic ; I cud git the 
money sharp enough.” 

The ostler’s deep-set eyes 
twinkled. “ H’mn,” he ex- 
claimed, “ h’mn.” 

Dan reddened. “ Do’ee reckon 
I cudn’t ?” he retorted quickly. 

There was a moment’s pause. 
Silas readjusted his position. 

“Zeeing’s belaving,” he an- 
swered. ‘ When a lad tulls me 
ha cud if ha wud but ha won’t 

wull, wull. I draws me own 
conclusion from the zame——” 

Theyoung fellow felt strangely 
irritated: he turned away, and 
stood with his back towards 
Silas. “I tull ’ee what,” he 
exclaimed, “ T’ll git that money, 
jest to show ’ee. Dash me if I 
don’t.” 

An expression half amused, 
half contemptuous, crossed the 
old man’s face: “I’m glad to 
hear ’ee zay thic.” 

“ For why ?” 

“Cuz if you hadn’t bin willun 
I shud ha bin foced to make ’ee 
do ut unwillun.” 

“What do ’ee mean?” 

‘Tis plain enough.” 

“ You foce me!” 
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Silas slowly twisted himself 
down from the stile and faced 
the young fellow. 

“’Twud ha’ coome to that, 
most like,” he answered. 

The blood swirled up to Dan’s 
brain. “ You lean-livered im- 
pudent to-ad!” he burst out ; 
“T’ll be damned if I gie ’ee a 
penny.” 

“You be mortal much a vule 
at making things wuss for yer- 
zulf,” replied the old man, stoop- 
ing and picking up the hare. 
“T reckon I'll take this snip o’ a 
leveret back along ’ome and bile 
un up wi a few onions and sich. 
Wull, wull, you can ride over 
and git the money next Sunday 
arternoon and bring it across to 
me the vallowing Monday night 
—that ull gie ’ee the best part 0’ 
a week to larn reason.” 

So saying, he hobbled away 
in the direction of the main road. 
Dan stood looking across the 
fields which turned their frost- 
bitten faces to the grey sky. 
Below, in the marshes, a heron 
rose and sailed away into the 
rapidly gathering dusk. The 
scene was gaunt enough, but the 
young fellow’s eyes rested on 
the sordid tragedy of his own 
life. 

“Let un do his wuss, I defy 
un,” he muttered ; but his heart 
sank, and keenly as he was 
conscious of his degradation, the 
dread lest he should be unable 
to rise above it proved keener. 


CHAPTER XX.—THAT WHICH LOVE WOULD DO. 


The days passed and were full 
of torture to Dan, yet, when 
Sunday came, and with it the 
necessity of making a final de- 


cision, he longed to thrust the 
evil hour farther from him. He 
had a young mare in the stables 
that he was breaking into har- 
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ness, and when the mid-day meal 
was over, he put her in the dog- 
cart and drove away across the 
moor. The road he took led to 
Phcebe Hazeldene’s cottage ; he 
told himself that the choice of 
ways had been accidental. Once 
the shelter of the hill left be- 
hind, the north-west wind flung 
itself full upon him. The mare 
pricked her ears, snorted, and 
quickened pace. Overhead, 
curlew flew wheeling and cry- 
ing, and the moor seemed to 
shiver as the sullen watercourses 
striped their way across its 
broad back. Meanwhile, at the 
cottage, Phoebe sat in the big 
rocking-chair before the kitchen 
fire. Outside, the gulls, caught 
by the wind, were driven past 
the cottage window inland, and 
their wild melancholy cries as 
they strove to fight their way 
back once more to the sea rang 
through the small room. Listen- 
ing to them, Phoebe fell into a 
dreamy mood and failed to 
notice the sound of passing 
wheels. A few moments later 
Dan lifted the latch and en- 
tered. He looked haggard and 
ill, and the girl rose to her feet, 
startled more by his altered 
appearance than by his sudden 
entry. 

“What ails ’ee, lad?” she 
asked, coming towards him. 
The sight of her beautiful 
young face, full of tender 
commiseration and anxiety on 
his account, was very com- 
forting to Dan. He led her 
back to the old rocker, and, 
drawing up another seat beside 
it, sat down. “I wud _ jest 
like to bide quiet here a while 
and think,” he said. 

For a while neither spoke ; 
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but their hearts, beating on 
the chord of silence, placed 
them in intimate communion. 
Then suddenly they turned 
and looked each into the 
other’s face: he held out his 
arms, and she, leaning forward, 
laid her head upon his breast. 

“Qh, lass,” he exclaimed, 
“T’m ruined—stock, lock, and 
barrel.” 

She raised her eyes pro- 
testingly. “’Tiddn’t true, Dan,” 
she said. ‘“ You be a deal too 
young to talk o’ ruin.” 

“Ay, tis true enough,” he 
repeated ; “Silas Trustgore has 
me body and soul. I’ve defied 
un, but—but———” He stopped 
short, leaving the sentence un- 
finished. 

Her face softened pityingly. 
“Tell me your worrits, lad,” 
she answered. ‘Happen us 
can mend ’em a-tween us.” 

“Qh,” he said, “’tis a long 
tale, and I reckon I shall niver 
make ’ee understand jest how 
things be.” 

She knelt down beside him 
and took both his hands in 
hers. “When a woman loves 
a lad as I do thee, Dan,” she 
answered, “her be mortal 
understandful.” 

He made no reply. She 
rubbed her face softly against 
the sleeve of his coat. “Tell 
on, lad,” she said. ‘“ My heart 
‘ull sort 0’ go wi’ ’ee.” 

Looking down at her small 
shapely head resting against 
his arm, he forgot his troubles. 

“Phoebe!” he exclaimed 
abruptly, “us ain’t talked 0’ 
marrying this long while.” 

. She shrank back, startled 
and blushing. “’T'wull niver 
come to that atween us now, 
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lad,” she said. “Yer uncle 
wudn’t hear tull o’ sich a 
thing.” 

Her reticence inflamed his 
need of her. “But it must 
come to ut,” he answered, try- 
ing to draw her closer. “I 
can’t live wi’out ’ee.” 

She submitted unwillingly. 
“°Tiddn’t marriage us shud be 
tulling o’,” she replied, “ but 
jest how best to mend things.” 

He released his clasp on her 
arm. “Ay,” he said, flinging 
himself back in his chair, “if 
on’y you hadn’t took thic 
money. Every mortal thing 
has gone awry since.” 

The words left her shivering 
like some wounded animal. 

“Oh, lad, I meant so well 
by ’ee,” she protested. “I kind 
o reckoned that if I acted un- 
rightful the punishment ‘ud 
vall on me alone ; but it’s valled 
on thee instead.” 

Not generous enough to 
understand her suffering, he 
was silent, pondering on the 
hardness of his own fate; and, 
as with all weak natures, he 
held his circumstances and not 
himself responsible. Still smart- 
ing from the treatment that 
Silas had meted out to him, 
he found a certain melancholy 
pleasure in tracing back the 
origin of his sufferings to the 
fount of Phoebe’s misdoings. 

“Kss,” he said, “ Silas Trust- 
gore wud niver have had me 
in his power if it hadn’t bin 
for ’ee.” 

The thought that she was re- 
sponsible for all his misfortunes 
was unbearable to her. ‘“ Lad,” 
she exclaimed passionately, 
rising to her feet, “you must 
free yerzulf—I can’t bear to 
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ha’ brought ill to ’ee, I can’t 
bear ut—I can’t bear ut.” 

Her insistence irritated him. 
“ Bear ut!” he repeated ; “wan 
wud reckon that ’twor you, 
not me, Silas wor focing into 
playing the blackguard. But 
tiddn’t no use talking —I’ve 
got to find ten pun by ter- 
marrer night. He swears he'll 
ruin me if I don’t. There”— 
he ended, rising angrily from 
his chair—“I’ve told ’ee, and 
I hadn’t meant to say a wud 
about ut.” 

She paid no heed to his 
disclaimer. “Ten pun!” she 
cried, in astonishment. ‘“ Where 
wull ’ee git ten pun?” 

Dan looked at her almost 
with hatred. It seemed to him 
that she at least ought to 
realise from whom he must 
obtain the money. She read 
his thoughts and his displeasure 
at the same moment. 

“Lad,” she exclaimed, humb- 
ly, “I’m that unused to the 
having o' money, I sort o’ 
forgot.” 

His position was so ignomini- 
ous that he could not forgive 
her for accentuating it. “I 
niver axed you for the ten pun,” 
he said. “Happen I shall let 
things take their course.” 

Her face lit up with sudden 
hope. “’Twud be better for 
ee in the end,” she answered. 

“Ay,” he replied, with a 
sneer, “and cheaper for zome 
0’ us.” 

Phoebe paid no heed to the 
innuendo. “Dan,” she said, 
coming close to him, “have 
"ee iver reckoned out what it 
means to be in the hands of 
a bad man zame as Silas 
Trustgore. S’posing you gie 
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him they ten pun, how long 
do ’ee reckon he’ll rest content ? 
S’posing wan day yer uncle 
dies and leaves ’ee the varm, 
do you reckon ’twull be yer- 
zulf or Silas Trustgore who'll 
be the master o’ it?” 

The young fellow flung him- 
self into a chair with a half- 
articulate groan. 

“T’ve seen that this long 
while,” he answered, “ but what 
can I do?” 

She was silent a moment 
looking into the fire. “I know, 
lad ; you won’t be for believing 
me when I tell ’ee there be on’y 
wan way, and that be to make 
a friend o’ yer uncle,” she re- 
plied at last. ‘“Varmer Pigott 
belongs to they folk who'll 
forgie nigh on most things 
except lies.” 

“Ay, and I’ve lied to him 
over this from the fust.” 

“Well, go and tull him so 
to his vace and mark me if he 
don’t forgie ’ee the vust a-cause 
o the last. Can’t ’ee zee, lad, 
that life ’ull be a deal happier 
for ’ee if yer makes up yer 
mind wance for all to ha’ 
done wi’ lies. Silas cudn’t 
hurt ’ee then. ‘“Twud_ be 
worth a bigger risk than 
the losing o’ the varm, to be 
done wi’ sich scoundrels ez he ; 
and then, Dan, what a vine 
upstanding thing the truth be, 
look at it which way yer wull, 
and how a man who tulls it 
is rispacted o° hiszulf and 
others. *Tiddn’t no light day’s 
work to speak things out ez 
they be, special when they tulls 
agin yerzulf ; but lad, ’tis by the 
doing o’ sich work that a man 
earns standing room to face 
life.” 
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Her face glowed as she spoke, 
as if her spirit were radiating 
through her flesh, and Dan, 
sitting listening, became half 
enamoured of the vision that 
she had conjured up. 

“You wud have me act like 
that cuz youre a woman,” 
he answered doubtingly. “A 
woman ’ull alles travel furder 
than a man when the spirit’s 
on her.” 

She came close to him. 
“Ay, cuz I be a wuman,” she 
repeated with a kind of triumph. 
“Cuz a wuman needs that the 
man her loves shud act the 
man. Her’s weak herzulf; her 
life winds around the tiddleli- 
winkie and the small, and her 
gits a hunger for the upstand- 
ing in her lad. Oh, Dan,” 
she continued, throwing herself 
upon her knees beside him— 
“tis cuz I love ’ee so I ax it 
of ’ee—'tis my love that wud 
have ’ee do it—’tis my love 
that can’t abide to zee ’ee vall 
lower than yerzulf.” 

Her words stirred him. “T'll 
do it, I'll do it!” he exclaimed, 
springing to his feet. Then, as 
the memory of all he had suf- 
fered at Silas’ hands returned 
to him, he continued with rising 
passion: “I'll teach the black- 
guard what I think o’ him. I 
ain’t niver sort o’ brought me- 
zulf to hit him yet, but I'll hit 
him now; I'll grind his face 
for him; Ill lay the kicks on 
pretty thick; Dll make that 
old leathery body of hisn dance 
to a new tune, dang me if I 
don’t. Lass,” he stuttered, al- 
most breathless from emotion, 
“T'll go straight away back 
and tull uncle now. I'll risk 
bein’ tarned out; I’ll risk losing 
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the farm—’tis worth more than 
that to get quits wi’ thickey 
scoundrel. Put on yer bonnet, 
lass; you shall hear me speak 
out like a man—by God Al- 
mighty! I’ve had enough 0’ 
lying.” 

A few minutes later they 
were driving swiftly in the 
direction of the farm. The 
wind blew in their faces, but 
they were in a fighting mood, 
and their young blood thrilled 
at its fierce embrace: the wide- 
stretching moor slurred itself 
out in brown immensity, as if 
it were the cast-off skin of some 
monster born before the birth 
of Spirit. They looked on it 
and laughed. Dan gave the 


mare her head, and they sped 
forward under a low - lying 
sky. Suddenly the wind, tired 
of buffeting them, fell, and 
clouds gathered massing on the 


horizon’s edge. The ground 
began to ascend, and the 
mare, slackening pace, dropped 
into a walk. It was at this 
moment that Silas met them: 
he was mounted on a grey 
Exmoor pony. At sight of 
him Dan halted involuntarily, 
and sat with his eyes fixed on 
Silas. Fear crept through him, 
—a sense of being mastered: 
he longed to be angry, but his 
pulses beat slow and there was 
no defiance in his blood. The 
ostler glanced from the young 
fellow to the girl at his side, 
and burst into a loud cackling 
laugh. 

“Drive on, lad,” said Pheebe, 
shame colouring her face. But 
Dan had lost the power of in- 
itiative: he sat with his eyes 
fixed on the ostler as some 
slave awaiting his master’s 
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orders. Again Silas broke into 
a loud cackling laugh; the sound 
of it seemed to pierce the girl’s 
heart derisively. She caught 
Dan by the sleeve. “Drive 
on, lad,” she repeated. “Oh, 
don’t ’ee zee he’s torturing us 
a-puppus ?” 

Dan paid no heed to her, and 
Silas rode a few steps nearer. 
“Termarrer night at eight sharp 
I shall be waiting for ’ee,” he 
said. 

Gathering up the reins, the 
young fellow drove on. When 
the ostler was no longer in 
sight, he halted the mare once 
more. “’Tiddn’t no use,” he 
said; “the man’s my master, 
and I can’t work agin him.” 

Looking at her lover with 
the memory of the past scene 
in her mind, terror took pos- 
session of Phoebe. ‘“ Rouse yer- 
zulf, lad,” she cried, shaking 
him by the arm. “Silas be 
ony a man the zame ez you 
be.” 

“’Tiddn’t no use; ’tiddn’t 
no use,” he repeated hopelessly. 
“T’m afeard o’ un, zame as I 
wor niver afeard o’ no mortal 
afore. I reckoned I wor free 
if I chose, but I ain't. I 
reckoned I cud work agin him 
if I wud, but I can’t—cuss him 
for ut—cuss him!” 

“Dan, Dan!” she pleaded, 
“don’t ’ee speak like thic ; ’twull 
break my heart.” 

He turned the mare’s head 
round. “Us must drive back 
and git the money,” he ex- 
claimed. “I’ve got to find it 
by termarrer night.” 

She covered her face with 
her hands and the tears forced 
a way through her fingers. 
The clouds swept lower and the 
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rain fell. Suddenly she ceased 
crying, and raised her head. 
“Dan,” she said, and her voice 
sounded strange in his ears, 
“you'd best stop; I ain’t going 
to gie ’ee the money!” 

He drew the mare sharp up on 
her haunches. ‘What do you 
mean?” he demanded sharply. 

“T won't have no hand in 
making a slave of ‘ee,’ she 
said. “I'd rather zee ’ee turned 
out o’ the varm. Id rather see 


"ee dead at my feet than in the 
power o’ sich a man.” 
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“But you must give me the 
money,” he pleaded ; and when 
she still persisted in her refusal, 
he turned on her and accused 
her of being the cause of his 
ruin, “”Twor you that brought 
me to this,” he said; “and now 
you grudge the miserable ten 
pun that wud zee me a free 
man.” 

So they parted; and she 
crept across the moor home- 
wards, and the rain fell in a 
blinding grey sheet between 
her and her lover. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PHCBE FINDS THE DEAD CAPTAIN’S 
LOVE-LETTERS. 


Wet and tired, Phoebe reached 
home. After changing her 
gown, the girl lit the lamp: she 
felt no inclination to eat, but 
sat staring aimlessly in front of 
her. The light fell on the old 
rocking-chair, recalling Dan’s 
presence so vividly that the 
sight of it became unbearable 
to her, and after a while she 
rose and pushed the chair away 
into a dark corner of the room. 
In doing so her attention was 
attracted by a square mahog- 
any box, which had belonged 
to the dead Captain. It was a 
ship’s medicine - chest. The 
four corners were brass-clamped, 
and inscribed across the lid was 
the following text from the 
Psalms : “ Blessed are they that 
always keep judgment.” Moved 
more by desire to change 
the current of her thoughts 
than by curiosity, Phebe 
opened the chest. At the first 
cursory glance the contents 
seemed to be of a somewhat dis- 
ciplinary nature — asafcetida, 


jalap, tartar emetic, powdered 
crabs’ claws, antimonial wine. 
The girl lifted out the square 
glass bottles with languid 
interest. In trying to return 
one of them to its place, she 
inadvertently touched a spring 
in connection with a_ secret 
drawer at the back of the 
chest, which opening, revealed 
inside a packet of letters, 
yellow with age and bound by 
a watered silk ribbon as faded 
as themselves. A faint scent 
of cedar clung about the letters. 
Lifting them out of the drawer, 
she carried them nearer to the 
light. Unknown to herself, 
Pheebe had at that moment a 
hunger for all that referred to 
the beautiful side of love, and 
in some subtle way the faded, 
perfumed packet gave promise 
of an inner fragrance. Draw- 
ing one of the envelopes from 
the sheaf, she glanced at the 
inscription. It was addressed 
in the Captain’s handwriting 
to a Miss Priscilla Grace- 
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worthy. Whe, she wondered, 
glancing hesitatingly at the 
first page, was Miss Priscilla 
Graceworthy ? Again the 
cedar perfume, as some faint 
inarticulate cry for protection, 
pressed itself upon her. 

“They be love-letters,” she 
exclaimed ; “ happen I had best 
let °em rest on.” 

But even while she spoke she 
had commenced reading ; from 
time to time she put down the 
letters and fell into a dream. 
It was at one of these moments 
that the pedlar entered. He 
had come with a message 
from Hannah. Phebe neither 
heeded his knock nor his 
entrance, but sat, her head 
thrown back and her eyes grey 
with dreams. Her face was 
turned in his direction, and 
looking at its delicate outlines 
it seemed to him as if it were 


not flesh but bare spirit that 


he gazed upon. Watching her, 
he felt strangely troubled : for 
him a new fear was born 
into the world and pain given 
a keener edge because this 
woman was capable of suffer- 
ing. His solicitude became a 
palpable thing, touching her 
so that she grew aware of his 
presence. 

“Q Ben!” she exclaimed, 
“you must have come in 
wonderful quiet,—I  niver 
marked ’ee.” 

“T wor passing this way, I 
thought I’d jest drop in and 
have a bit o’ a tell,’ he an- 
swered. “Happen you didn’t 
know that Hannah’s sweet- 
heart’s back home from the 
sea? Maybe you didn’t reckon 
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Hannah had a sweetheart?” 
he ended, smiling. 

Phebe sat up, suddenly ani- 
mated. “You be joking!” she 
exclaimed. “’Tiddn’t noways 
Hannah, that.” 

“Oh, her met him wonderful 
unconsarned, I'll no deny,” he 
answered. “Folks wi’ hearts 
have a queer way o showing 
"em at whiles.” He glanced at 
the letters that lay spread out 
upon her knee. “ Why,” he 
continued, “they be old and 
divered,| them letters, bain’t 
they?” 

“The folks be dead that wrote 
’em,”’ she said. 

He made no reply, and there 
was silence in the room except 
for the cry of the wind. 

“Ben,” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, “they wor mortal true 
wan to t’other they two dead 
folk !” 

He smiled down on her pity- 
ingly, tenderly. “Happen us 
be all truer wan to t’other 
than us reckons on,” he 
answered. 

She rose from her chair, and 
walking to the window, stood 
peering out into the darkness 
of the night. “Things zim 
simple; but they iddn’t, they 
iddn’t!” she exclaimed passion- 
ately. “ Folks tull ’ee that ’tis 
a deal better to zee they you 
love perish o’ hunger than that 
they shud sin agin God; but 
s posing they be too weak to 
profit—what then? You wud 
on’y have added wan more ill 
to their load. ’*Twor’ the 
Almighty that made ’em weak 
—must He alles, alles be 
punishing ‘em acause o’ it? 
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Must wan be called upon to 
step in the zame ez the perlice 
and hand ’em over to the law, 
when wan knows all the while 
*tiddn’t punishment but jest a 
dinky bit o’ time to find their 
better zulves agin that they be 
so sore in need of. Folk bain’t 
alles the better for baing 
punished—there be zome that 
walks a deal nearer God 
prosperous than cast down.” 

The pedlar listened to her 
appeal in silence. 

“A man must zee a sight 
furder than I can to answer 
questions the like o’ they,” he 
said, after a pause. “Good and 
bad lie turrible close wan to 
t’other, but *twud be a poor 
thing to fear to do right a-cuz 
o’ it.” 

“Ay, if there wor no wan 
outside o’ yerzulf to suffer, may- 
be,” she protested ; “ but s’pos- 


ing ’twor wan you loved: s’pos- 
ing you zed to un, ‘I'll stand 
atween ’ee and yer punishment 


no more. “Tis better for ’ee to 
vall into the hands o’ God than 
into the hands o’ men.’ S’pos- 
ing he wor shamed afore men, 
and tarned an outcast from the 
home where he wor born and 
where he hoped to die, and 
8s posing arter all he didn’t tarn 
his vace back agin to the Al- 
mighty —What then? S’pos- 
ing he wor too weak to profit— 
What then?” 

The pedlar’s rugged face lit 
up with stern triumph: he 
knew she spoke of Dan, but for 
the moment he forgot him in 
the question at issue. ‘“ Who 
be us,” he exclaimed, “that us 
shud play at wet-nurse wi’ 
other folk’s souls? Who be us 
that us shud zay to ’em, ‘Come, 
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shelter agin our breast; you 
iddn’t strong enough yit to 
meet the Almighty vace to 
vace: wait awhile—us ‘ull stand 
atween ’ee and God’? Lass,” he 
continued more gently, “’tiddn’t 
for the like o’ sich ez you and 
I be to ha’ the picking and 
choosing o’ sich things. Us be 
poor machines, most o’ us, and 
this life don’t zim much more 
than a trial trip. Happen 
when it comes to the jidging 
*twon’t be condemnation that 
the Lord ’ull be for meting 
out, but jest readjustment.” 

Phoebe made no answer, but 
fell to sobbing quietly. He 
drew near and laid his hand 
upon her shoulder. ‘ Lass,” he 
said, “why be ’ee zo mortal 
afeard o’ life?” 

She looked at him with tear- 
dimmed piteous eyes. “ They 
that I love must zuffer,” she 
answered. “I can’t zee no 
furder than thic: do what I 
wull, I can’t zee no furder than 
thic.” 

A curious pang shot through 
him, almost as if his heart had 
been nailed back from beating. 
“What be there in women,” he 
exclaimed with sudden anger, 
“that they shud alles love best 
thic that brings ’em the most 
zarrer |” 

“What do ’ee knaw o’ them 
I loves best?” she flared back at 
him, indignant. “You iddn't 
no right jidge o’ sich ez they, 
—you, who talks zo glib 0 
punishing.” 

Her words struck him like 
blows; but she had no mercy, 
turning on him with all the 
injustice of a defender of an 
unjust cause. 

“I wish I had niver trusted 
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’ee,” she said. “I might ha’ 
knawed how ’twud be. I wud 
a deal liefer turn to a ripe back- 
slider for comfort than to wan 
o yer just men—the vust knaws 
anyway what temptation be, 
and how turrible near folks can 
git to right wi’out doing o’ ut.” 

The pedlar listened to her de- 
nunciation of him in silence. 
His heart was hammering out 
a message to his brain, while he 
himself, standing, as it seemed 
to him, behind heart and brain 
alike, fought with a desire to 
take the angry woman in his 
arms, and quell her misery and 
indignation in the mastery of 
his love. Then with a rush he 
remembered that she was not 
and never could be his. Put- 


ting out a hand, he steadied 
himself against the wall. 
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“T hadn’t no speshil wish to 
speak unkind o’ them you love, 
lass,” he said. “God knows, 
I wor niver wan for hasty 
jidging.” 

But she did not relent. 
“Jidging!” she repeated — 
“what call ha’ sich ez ’ee to 
come jidging? But if jidge 
you must, why don’t ’ee take 
to jidging me? Ain’t I tarned 
mezulf inter a thief?” 

The expression on the girl’s 
face, as she trailed her name 
through the dirt in defence of 
her lover, was almost regal in 
its pride, and, watching it, Ben 
did her homage. 

“You do wull to be angert,” 
he said. “What do I knaw o’ 
the rights o’ things?” 

Taking up his cap, he left the 
cottage. 


CHAPTER XXII.—PHCBE’S REQUEST. 


That night Phoebe could not 
sleep, and when dawn fell cold 
and grey across the moor she 
rose and dressed herself. Creep- 
ing noiselessly downstairs, she 
went out and took the road 
that led to Mary Anne Wort’s 
cottage. It lay about an hour’s 
walk from her home. In spite 
of the earliness of the hour, the 
blinds were drawn up when she 
approached, and going nearer 
she saw one of the villagers 
leave the cottage with a basket 
onher arm. Mary Anne Wort 
turned her fierce troubled eyes 
upon the girl as she entered the 
small kitchen ; they peered out 
at her full of life, a strange 
contrast to the shrivelled wasted 
face in which they were set. It 
Seemed to Phoebe that ap- 


proaching death had vanquished 
every passion in the dying 
woman but her pride. 

“Why, what ails ’ee, lass?” 
she exclaimed sharply; “ you 
don’t zim no ways yerzulf this 
morning.” 

Pheebe advanced to the side 
of the truckle-bed and played 
aimlessly with the coverlet. 
She had come to the cottage 
intent on asking aid ; but Mary 
Anne Wort’s face looked so 
hard and stern that she lost the 
thread of speech. The sick 
woman took the girl’s long 
slim fingers in her hand and 
regarded them attentively. 

“Ay,” she burst out, “you 
be the zame ez the rast o’ the 
maids; ez soon ez you knaws 
the feel o’ money ’tis all over 
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wi’ honest work. Ess, vath 
you be all alike.” She spoke 
with unusual bitterness, and 
the girl looked at her in 
surprise. 

“Be ’ee angirt agin me?” 
she asked. 

“Why for shud I be angirt 
agin ’ee?” 

“T dunno,” Phoebe answered ; 
“on’y last time I wor here you 
spoke terribly kindzome, and 
to-day ” she stopped short. 
“T wanted to ax ’ee zommat 
speshil, and I can’t find wuds 
nohow.” 

The sick woman’s eyes grew 
less fierce in expression, but not 
a muscle of her face relaxed. 
“ Ax on,” she said. 

Pheebe dropped on her knees 
beside the bed, burying her face 
in the faded patchwork quilt. 
“°Tiddn’t no light thing to ax 
aught when folks veels un- 
friendzome agin ee,” she 
replied. 

“Who told ’ee I wor un- 
friendzome ? ” 

“You bain’t the zame Anne 
that wor alles that mortal kind 
to me,” the girl protested. 

A curious change passed over 
the sick woman’s face. “ Ay,” 
she exclaimed harshly, “I bain’t 
the zame—us can’t bide by 
what us knaws is wrong and 
be the zame ez us wor when us 
strove to act uprightful.” 

Pheebe, full of her own 
troubles, paid scant heed to 
those of her friend. “Things 
ha’ gone mortal sore agin me 
ever since I took thickey fifteen 
pun,” she said. “I want ’ee to 
help me, Anne. Happen you 
can do a deal more to mend 
matters than you reckons on.” 

The dying woman turned 
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her eyes away from the girl 
and stared out across the moor. 
“There iddn’t no mending to 
sich ez thic,” she said—“least- 
ways, not the sort o’ mend- 
ing youre minded on. Sin 
be like touchwood — you can 
neither mend it nor mend wi’ 
it.” 

“°Tiddn’t for mezulf I ax,” 
the girl interrupted eagerly. 
“YT knaws wull enough that 
there iddn’t nort this side o’ 
the grave that ’ull gi’ me back 
the name of honest woman agin. 
Thic be a small cost set agin 
the harm I worked to other 
folk.” She stopped a moment 
and scanned the hard face of 
the listening woman, then, 
taking her courage in both 
hands, continued  rapidly— 
“Silas Trustgore has a letter 
o’ mine,—picked un up on the 
moor,—and if ut should vall 
into the hands of Varmer 
Pigott, maybe ill wud come 
o ut. I want ’ee to ax un 
for ut: happen he'll gi’ it to 
’ee, tho’ he wudn’t to no wan 
ulse; you being tokened wan 
to t’other, zo to speak.” 

Anne shivered. “Us bain’t 
tokened wan to t’other,” she said. 

The expression of hope died 
out of the girl’s face; she 
rose to her feet. ‘Then there 
iddn’t no mortal soul to stand 
atwixt Dan and the wrong 
I’ve done him”—her voice m 
its emotion ringing hard as 
hail on stone. 

The dying woman leant for- 
ward and laid a gaunt hand 
on Pheebe’s shoulder. “Did 
you steal they fifteen pun for 
the sake o’ Dan Pigott?” she 
asked. “Ay,” she continued, 
as the girl made no reply, “I 
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suspicioned ez much from the 
vust. Vule, vule; ye reckoned 
to stave off harm from they 
you loved by acting unrightful 
yerzulf, and now you vinds 
you've on’y brought fresh evil 
upon ’em. Ess, vath, you ha’ 
shielded ’em yesterday, maybe, 
but yer can’t termarrer.” 

“Oh Anne, cudn’t ’ee git 
thic letter nohow?” the girl 
exclaimed imploringly. “Silas 
Trustgore be a hard man, a 
hard man. You don’t know,” 
she continued, forgetting Anne’s 
feeling in the urgency of her 
cause— “no wan knows what 
he may drive the lad into doing 
—he’s bin cruel wicked to Dan 
from the vust. You did well 
not to be tokened to sich ez 


Anne turned on her fiercely. 
“Who told ’ee that I wud ha’ 
nought to do wi’ un?” she 
asked. ‘“ Bain’t I marked for 


death, and do ’ee reckon Silas 
Trustgore wud wed a corpse? 
And ez for that sweetheart o’ 
yers, he’s a poor slack-willed 
squallop at best, for all he’s zo 


upstanding in the limbs. Take 
‘un to bits and you'll find he’s 
jest no more than nothing 
nailed togither to look like a 
man. Don’t ’ee make no mis- 
take, and be after laying the 
sins o’ the weak at the door o’ 
the strong: there be apples 
that ‘ull rot whether you stores 
em wide apart or close ’pon tap 
wan t’other. *Tiddn’t the rub- 
bing shoulders wi’ Silas or any 
oo man that’s bin the ruining 
rt) a 

She was stopped short by a 
terrible fit of coughing that 
seemed to wrench the strength 
out of her; it was almost as if 
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her life was stretched upon a 
rack and torn apart inch by 
inch. Watching, Phoebe’s anger 
was swallowed up in compas- 
sion, She put her arms round 
and held the tortured woman 
close against her breast, striv- 
ing to quell the fierceness of 
the paroxysm with her own 
strength of youth. “Dear 
heart, but ’tis hard to see ’ee 
suffer zo!” she exclaimed. 

Anne let her head fall back 
on the girl’s shoulder. “The 
body iddn’t everything,” she 
gasped feebly; “I wor niver 
wan to take much count o’ 
coughs.” 

Gazing down on the grim 
face, set hard to meet death as 
it had been in facing life, Phoebe 
wondered dimly what it was 
that had had the power to 
work so great a change. 
“°Tiddn’t noways like ’ee to 
be ailing,” she said. 

A smile played for a mo- 
ment about the lips of the 
dying woman. 

“T wor niver wan to take 
much count o’ coughs and sich,” 
she repeated ; “but there, death 
‘ull make my bed for all o’ thic. 
Not,” she continued proudly, 
“that he’s had his way wi’ me 
the zame ez he does wi’ t’other 
folk. No; he cudn’t ha’ touched 
me if I’d chosen to act different. 
But I took the worm that dieth 
not and laid it on my breast, 
ay, wi my own hands I took 
it; and there be thic in con- 
science that be fierce to kill.” 

Filled withcompassion, Phoebe 
pressed her closer. “Anne,” 
she exclaimed, “why do ’ee let 
yerzulf suffer zo? Why wull 
’ee set yerzulf up agin God?” 

Tne dying woman laughed 
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harshly. “And agin you too, 
maybe,” she said. 

“ What do ’ee mean?” 

“ Ay, you may wull ax!” 

A sudden suspicion darkened 
Pheebe’s face. “’Tiddn’t that 
you cud ha’ saved the lad all 
this long while, and haven’t?” 
she said. 

The flagellant’s exultant smile 
when he feels the self-inflicted 
embrace of the lash, played 
around Mary Anne Wort’s 
mouth. “Ay,” she admitted, 
“maybe I cud ha’ stepped 
in.” 

For a moment the smile 
gleamed harsh against the 
agony of reproach in the 
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girl’s eyes, and then Phebe 
spoke. 

“Oh, Anne, save ’un!” she 
entreated ; “save’un! ’Tiddn’t 
too late, if on’y you'll stand 
atwix ‘un and Silas.” 

The words rang through the 
small white- washed kitchen, 
echoing away over the moor, 
and long after silence had again 
imposed itself they seemed to 
the dying woman to be beating 
clamorously against her breast. 
Drawing herself upright, she 
turned a rigid face upon the 
girl. “Git ye gone!” she said; 
“who be you that you shud 
reckon to succeed where the 
Almighty Hiszulf has failed ?” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—SARAH EMMET SPENDS AN EVENING 


WITH SILAS 


Silas did not sleep at the 
inn, but rented a two-roomed 
cottage at the upper end of the 
village. It was Monday, the 
night of his appointment with 
Dan, and the ostler sat waiting 
for his arrival in the small low- 
ceilinged kitchen. The room 
was barely furnished,—a couple 
of shelves, a deal table and 
chair, and in the window some 
fuchsias, no longer in flower. 
Through the door opening into 
the adjoining room could be 
seen a rough plank-bed ; beside 
it stood a bucket and a tin of 
sand. A Manx cat, grown 
lean from a too generous in- 
dulgence in blackbeetles, sat 
in front of the fire; there 
seemed something a trifle lack- 
ing about her appearance, 
being formed by nature with- 
out a tail, and having lost an 
eye and three parts of an ear 
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in a scuffle with the butcher's 
dog. 

The church clock struck eight, 
and Silas rose and put away 
the supper things, first peering 
into the jug and horn cup to 
see if any cider remained at the 
bottom. 

“Poor ropy stuff compared 
to what it wor in my father’s 
time,” he said. “Folks ain't 
got the zame knack o’ doing 
things nowadays.” As_ he 
spoke a knock sounded on the 
door. Silas halted a moment. 
“There he be, zure enough,” he 
exclaimed irritably. “’Pon my 
Sam, he lies that heavy on the 
gorge o’ me Id a deal liefer spue 
the wambly gawkin out and be 
done wi’ un.” 

Moving slowly to the door he 
unbarred it (he always kept the 
lock turned against possible in- 
truders), and saw, not Dan, 
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whom he had expected, but 
Sarah Emmet, the little hump- 
backed layer-out. 

“Good evening to ’ee, Mr 
Trustgore,” she said, in a high 
piercing voice, peering up into 
his face. “I thought maybe I 
wud jest drap in, there being 
wan or two zmall matters I 
wanted to have a tell wi’ ’ee 
over.” 

“You be welcome,” replied 
Silas, holding the door wide 
open for her to enter. “ Happen 
there be a fresh death in the 
parish?” he continued, his 
curiosity aroused. “‘A green 
fall makes a full churchyard,’ 
and us have had a deal o’ rain 
—a deal o’ rain.” 

Sarah Emmet seated herself, 
spreading out her skirts. 

“Hiss, vath, the weather has 
bin soft enough. There hasn’t 
been nought to complain of 
agin the weather; but us haven’t 
had our rightful share o’ deaths 
for all o’ thic,” she answered in 
a grudging tone. “People be 
getting more pernickety about 
dying, now that doctors’ stuff 
be cheaper, that’s my opinion. 
Law, in my poor mother’s time 
‘twor kill or cure, and folks 
knowed it and did their part; 
they wud come under her hands 
wonderful unconsarned, her 
baing layer-out in they days 
zame ez I be now. "T'wor the 
suiting o’ the mind to the cir- 
cumstances that helped ‘em 
droo, a nater not easy come by 
In these here spendthrift days. 
I ain’t got no patience wi’ yer 
modern man, born wi’ wan skin 
the less and a score o’ needs the 
more: he’s took the sap out 0’ 
life wi’ his hothouse ways, till 
he’s neither the grit to live nor 
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to die. There’s Sally Bartlett, 
now, up to Orr—her were born 
puling, and lived wi’ wan vut in 
the grave ever since; but no 
zooner do you go for to reckon 
that t’other vut be bound to 
valler, her whips the vust wan 
out and tucks un up in the 
warm ez coddlezome ez a 
swaddled babe. Mark my wuds, 
though, her’ll not profit by it in 
the end ; her’ll be forced to come 
under my hands wan day, be 
the time long or be it short, and 
when her does ” she was sil- 
ent a moment, stretching out 
her long hook-shaped fingers to 
the warmth—“ when her does,” 
she continued, “I shall give her 
a cheap compose, zame ez I gies 
the blue-cottoned up to the 
Union.” 

Silas pulled a box forward 
and seated himself beside her: 
the Manx cat, occupying a posi- 
tion between host and guest, 
turned an empty eye- socket 
now on the man, now on the 
woman. 

“You have the last zay wi’ 
most folk, there’s no denying 
that,” he replied, registering a 
secret vow to keep on good 
terms with a person of such far- 
reaching powers. 

Sarah Emmet bowed in ac- 
knowledgment. “Ez _ they 
leaves my hands zo they must 
bide till they rise to Jidgment,” 
she said. 

A shiver passed through 
Silas. “The thought o ut 
must let loose the mussy in 
? ee.” 

She turned her slow search- 
ing gaze upon him. “They 
twisty limbs o’ yers ’ud take a 
deal o’ straightening,” she ex- 
claimed meditatively ; “ but 
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there, I cud do ut if I wor a 
mind to; ‘twud take time, but 
I cud do ut.” 

The ostler’s yellow skin grew 
grey, and he burst into an un- 
easy laugh. ‘Death won't 
have me yit along,” he an- 
swered, “I wor no but saxty- 
five come last Martinmas.” 

“Each year wull make the 
task o’straightening ee harder.” 

“Do ’ee reckon zo?” replied 
Silas shakily. 

The deformed woman sighed. 
“°’Twull take it out o’ both o’ 
us,” she said, “ and I ain’t the 
woman I wor wance. Ten 
years back I cud ha’ straight- 
ened ’ee out, taken me glass 0’ 
cider, and gone home wi’out a 
rast. Now tez like ez not I 
shall have to draw on the tap 
atween each limb.” 

Silas sank his face between 
his hands, and something resem- 
bling a groan burst from his 


lips. “S’posing,” he said, “s’pos- 
ing the dead wor ‘live enough to 
feel?” 
“They does 
Emmet replied, “in spirut.” 
There was silence in the room. 
Without, the rain could be 


feel,’ Sarah 


heard falling heavily. “God 
ha’ mussy on us!” he exclaimed, 
“God ha’ mussy on us!”  Ris- 
ing after a moment, he picked 
up the horn and tottered, rather 
than walked, to where in a 
corner of the room stood the 
cask of cider. He filled and re- 
filled the cup. “I’ve a thirst 
on me; I’ve a thirst on me,” he 
said. 

The Manx cat remained un- 
moved by the gurgle of the 
cider as it poured down from 
the tap into the mug; but the 
woman regarded it enviously. 
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“Maybe I'll try a drap mezulf,” 
she said at last. 

Silas, not daring to refuse, 
replenished the horn with 
grudging hands and carried it 
to his guest. 

“°Tis poor muck,” he an- 
swered; “not a sizable apple 
went to the mak o’ ut, and they 
that did go worn’t none o’ ’em 
Redstreaks.” 

“°*Tiddn’t bad for all o’ that,” 
she answered, emptying the 
cup at a draught. “TI'll try 
another horn. You may brim 
it this time—lI’ve a fine steady 
hand.” 

He acceded unwillingly. 
“Ah!” she exclaimed, wiping 
her lips on the back of her 
hand, “ there’s a deal o’ comfort 
to be got out o drink taken 
circumspect: not that I often 
indulges in the zame, and when 
I does I finds mezulf looking 
round for the corpse uncon- 
scious.” Her eyes fell on the 
ostler, who started visibly. 

“You've seen yer best days, 
Silas Trustgore; ’twon’t be no 
mortal length o’ time before I 
lays you out. I can most feel 
my hands upon ’ee now. I can 
zee ’ee lying on thic bed there,” 
she nodded in the direction of 
the plank-bed, “ wi’ the pennies 
*pon tap yer eyes, the cere-cloth 
beneath yer chin, and that poor 
twisted body o’ yers sort o’ im- 
ploring o’ me to deal tenderzome 
by ut. But I shall be firm; I 
shall be firm.” 

She was silent a moment, con- 
templating the vision which she 
had called up, and her teeth 
shut with a snap. . 

“QO Lard! O Lard!” 
groaned the ostler; “death 
be a creepacious thing: ’tis tur- 
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rible to lie thic dependzome 
wi'out zo much ez a screech in 
‘ee to warn folks o’ what ye 
may be zuffering.” 

The hump-backed woman 
took a long slow sip of the 
cider. 

“There be wan pussen,” she 
exclaimed reflectively, “who I 
shall lay out joyzome.” 

“’Tiddn’t me that you be 
‘thinking of?” asked Silas 
tremulously. 

“Na; I shall take ’ee all in 
my day’s wark, lest you happen 
to play up the contrary wi’ me, 
—then I shud larn ’ee.” 

“Who be ut then?” 

“Why, Phoebe Hazeldene.” 

“Phoebe Hazeldene! Why, 
her iddn’t half yer age; death 
won’t take her in your time.” 

“Who knows? long life don’t 
alles lie in front o’ the young.” 

“But what makes ’ee feel like 
thic agin the maid? ” 

“Her holds herself for so 
wonderful fine-featured, I can’t 
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abide the sight o’ her and her 
pay -cock ways. I zeed her 
laughing at me wance,—her 
reckoned I didn’t mark her, 
but I did. Ah tain’t got no 
patience wi yer _ personable 
women.” 

Silas made no reply, but sat 
immersed in thought, staring 
into the fast-sinking fire. 

“Tf on’y it hadn’t been lawed 
that us all must die,” he ex- 
claimed at last. 

“ Ay, us must all come to ut,” 
she rejoined. “There's Mary 
Anne Wort now; they tull me 
the doctor drawed her over this 
marning.” 

Silas jumped to his feet. “Be 
ut truth you’re tulling me?” he 
said. 

“ Rss, vath, ’tis truth enough. 
What makes ’ee zo scart i 

“Then, then——,” he ex- 
claimed, and stopped short. 

Going to the table, he took up 
his cap, and staggered rather 
than walked from the room. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ST COLUMBA, THE POET. 


CoLuUMBA, the Presbyter, Mis- 
sionary, Abbot, and Saint, is a 
familiar figure in ecclesiastical 
history, and of special interest 
to all branches of the sea-divided 
Gael. But Columba, as the 
earliest great Poet of Ireland 
and Scotland, who lived a cen- 
tury before Ceedmon, the first 
English poet, though not en- 
tirely ignored, has perhaps re- 
ceived less than his meed. A 
vivid imagination, the quality 
of the mind rarely absent from 
genius, which, united with rhyth- 
mical utterance, marks all high 
poetry, is a prominent feature 
in his versatile character, and 
along with fervent faith led to 
the success of his mission. He 
was the Poet amongst the Saints 
of Ireland, as Patrick was the 
Thanks to Adam- 


Lawgiver. 
nan and Bede, we have fuller 
information about his life, and, 
thanks to Bishop Reeves, we 
can form a more accurate con- 
ception of his character, than 


of any early Celtic saint. It is 
not necessary to give the details 
of a life now so well known. 
A few sentences will put the 
reader in touch with the time 
and atmosphere in which he 
lived and worked. 

He was born, a scion of the 
royal race of Hy Nial, at Gartan, 
a mountainous district of north- 
east Donegal, on 7th December 
521. He died at Iona on 9th 
June 597. <A life of nearly 
seventy-six years was divided 
not quite equally between the 
Irish and Scottish parts. From 
521 to 563 he was in Ireland, 


from 563 to 597 in Scotland, 
though he revisited Ireland more 
than once. The districts he 
lived in are still amongst the 
wildest and most picturesque of 
either of the islands, between 
which rolls a narrow but often 
stormy sea. The little coracle 
in which he made the passage 
of the Irish Channel ran more 
risks than the great vessels 
of our time in crossing the 
Atlantic. The spirit of the 
sailor who delights in the ocean 
breathes through his life and 
animates his poetry. The voice 
of the waves was rarely un- 
heard by his ear, the view of 
the mountains rarely unseen by 
his outward vision. His spirit 
was fed by constant communion 
with the Psalms and Prophecies 
of the Old Testament; the sim- 
pler yet diviner story told by the 
evangelists of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ; and the 
acts and teaching of the apostles, 
the first Christian missionaries. 
All of these appealed with the 
freshness of a new revelation to 
the Celt, the branch of the 
Aryan race most kindred in 
spirit to the Hebrew branch of 
the Semitic family. Another 
source of his poetry is hard to 
be understood in an age of 
printing and of prose. Poetry 
was part of the atmosphere in 
which he lived. The Irish Celt 
was still in the stage common 
to the higher races prior to 
writing becoming general, when 
verse was the language of litera- 
ture, the almost necessary eX- 
pression of every thought or act 
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worthy of preservation. These 
could only be handed down by 
the charm of rhythm, by the 
subtle association of numbers 
and of sound, and by the culti- 
vation of memory, more power- 
ful when its objects were more 
limited. It was in verse that 
laws were made. Duthach drew 
a thread of poetry through the 
Senchus Mor, the code attrib- 
uted to St Patrick. It was 
in verse that genealogies, the 
earliest form of history, were 
told by the Sennachie. It was 
in verse and metrical or alliter- 
ative proverbs that the rudi- 
ments of science, philosophy, 
and theology were taught. 
The only secular schools before 
the monasteries were the 
schools of the Bards. The 
Bards were not only poets. 
They and the Druids were the 
classes which represented the 
schoolmasters, professors, men 
of letters and of learning in 
modern times. Surrounded by 
the ignorant, who knew only 
the arts of hunting and fishing, 
of rearing cattle and crops, and 
of war, they were intellectual 
leaders, the counsellors of half- 
savage kings, the heroes of a 
half-barbarous people who yet 
paid almost superstitious rev- 
erence to superior knowledge. 
What wonder if they became 
corrupted by greed and vanity, 
and inflated with pride, the sin 
by which the angels fell,—and 
they were not angels. It was 
one of the blessings of Christ- 
lanity that it came at this mo- 
ment of Celtic history to chasten 
the exorbitant ambition of a 
class which had become a selfish 
order. The Gospel revealed the 
weakness of the Bards by teach- 
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ing the duties of self-discipline 
and humility. Druidsand Bards, 
or those who a generation before 
would have been Druids and 
Bards, became priestsand monks, 
with higher aims, wider know- 
ledge, and purer life. The 
change to Christianity was not 
completed in a day or a cen- 
tury. Many traces of the old 
order and its superstitions sur- 
vived in the new, but it was 
not the less decisive that it took 
time. 

At this stage, when the social, 
intellectual, religious revolution 
was being worked out, and was 
as yet only half effected amongst 
the Celts, Columba appeared. 
Educated in the old learning of 
his race, including that of the 
Bards, he illuminated it with 
the new light which shone from 
the countenance of the Savi- 
our, “My Druid,” “the Great 
Abbot,” he calls Him in one 
of his poems, using terms bor- 
rowed from both the old hea- 
thenism and the new religion. 
He used all his talents in his 
Master’s service, and of these 
perhaps not the least was his 
poetic genius. A quatrain pre- 
served in the old Irish life in 
the ‘Speckled Book of Dunira,’ 
formerly a famous school, now 
a small hamlet between Tynagh 
and Loughrea in Galway, de- 
clares :— 


‘¢Thrice fifty noble lays the Apostle 
made, 

Whose miracles are more numerous 
than grass, 

Some in Latin, which were beguiling, 

Some in Gaelic, fair the tale.” 


The number is artificial, made 
to parallel the one hundred and 
fifty psalms. Yet if we could 
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accept all the poems ascribed to 
him it would be exceeded. In 
one Gaelic MS. in the Bodleian 
there are 136 poems, almost 
all of which are attributed to 
Columba ; but this is in Middle 
Irish, not earlier than the 
fifteenth century, and till it has 
been critically examined it is 
impossible to say whether any 
part of these can be safely 
ascribed to his authorship. The 
Irish Text Society, just started 
under the best auspices, is, we 
are glad to see, not going to 
confine itself to Old Irish—the 
most important no doubt for 
the philologer, but not for the 
student of history or literature. 
There are smaller collections of 
Columba’s poetry in the Royal 
Irish Academy, in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
the Burgundian Library at 
Brussels; and there are many 
single poems or quatrains in 
various MSS., more or less 
ancient. Some versicles and 
charms, chiefly to protect cattle 
from disease, also in verse, at- 
tributed to him, have come down 
to the present day by oral repe- 
tition in the Western Isles! The 
quatrain contains an undoubted 
fact, in the statement that he 
wrote poetry both in Latin and 
Gaelic. The schools of the poets 
taught verse-making in both 
languages. Elaborate treatises 
on Gaelic metres still exist, 
and there can be no doubt 
Columba knew both Latin and 
his mother tongue. 

Apart from metrical prophe- 
cies which are spurious, invented 
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after the events prophesied had 
come to pass, the poems at- 
tributed to him may be divided 
into— 

I. Three hymns in Latin, 
whose genuineness cannot be 
reasonably doubted. Adamnan 
mentions also a book in his 
handwriting, containing hymns 
for the office of every day in 
the week; but it has not been 
preserved. 

II. A large number of Gaelic 
poems which bear to be written 
or sung by him, and refer to 
events in his life. Although 
the best scholars do not deem 
the language old enough to be 
his, they are yet so expressive 
of his spirit as it appears in 
Adamnan’s Life, that the hy- 
pothesis of his authorship seems 
more credible than that some 
later unknown poet or poets 
used his name and dramatically 
represented his feelings. 

III. The greatest number, 
most of which are almost cer- 
tainly not genuine. 

The first class is limited to 
the Latin hymns, known by 
their first words: (1) The 
“Altus Prosator” or “ Prosi- 
tor,” or more briefly the 
“Altus”; (2) the “In te 
Christe”; and (3) the “Noli 
Pater indulgere.” 

These hymns are in the ‘ Liber 
Hymnorum’ of the library of 
Trinity College, a MS. not later 
than the ninth or tenth century; 
and there is believed to be 
another copy at St Isidore’s at 
Rome, of which Colgan took the 
copy, not altogether correctly, 





1 These have been preserved from oblivion by the care of Mr Carmichael, 
whose forthcoming volume is looked forward to with great interest by students 
of Gaelic and of Celtic history. 
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he used in his ‘Trias Thauma- 
turgus.’ They have been edited 
by Dr Todd, and more recently 
by Professor Bernard for the 
Bradshaw Society. A later 
version with valuable com- 
mentary is in the ‘ Leabhar 
Breac’ of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The “Altus” is said 
by one tradition to have 
been a penitential exercise for 
Columba’s share in the Irish 
wars, and to have been written 
after seven years’ study in the 
Black Church of Derry, but by 
another at Iona. “The former,” 
observes Dr Todd, for what 
reason he does not say, “if we 
are to trust such legends as 
deserving of criticism, is the 
more probable.” Its contents 
are a poetic creed,’ treating 
specially of the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity in Unity, 
but include some remarkable 
verses on the physical universe. 
It commences— 


‘* Altus Prositor Vetustus 
Dierum et ingenitus 
Erat absque origine 
Primordii et crepidine 
Est et erit in secula 
Seculorum infinita 
Cui est unigenitus 
Christus et sanctus spiritus 
Coeternus in gloria 
Deitatis perpetuz 
Non tres Deos depromimus 
Sed unum Deum dicimus 
Salva fide in personis 
Tribus gloriosissimis.” 


There are as many stanzas as 
the letters of the Latin alpha- 
bet, and each begins with the 
succeeding letter. We have 
quoted the letter A in Latin to 
show the metre, and it will be 
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better to give a rapid outline 
of the remainder in English. 
Although there is much that 
is obscure, and in some places 
the best scholars hesitate as to 
the translation, the drift of the 
whole is unmistakable. We fol- 
low chiefly the ancient prefaces 
to the several stanzas by the 
old scholiast, which state the 
title of the stanza, the argu- 
ment expressing the subject, 
and the texts of Scripture on 
which it is founded. The title 
of A is the Trinity in Unity, 
and the text is from the prophet 
Daniel. 

B treats of the creation of the 
hierarchy of good angels, arch- 
angels, and the orders of prin- 
cipalities, and thrones, powers, 
and virtues, “That the goodness 
and majesty of the Trinity might 
not be inactive.” The text is 
Genesis, “Let there be light: and 
there was light!” 

C tells of the fall of Lucifer 
and the apostate angels by pride, 
and the texts are, “How art thou 
fallen, Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing!” from Isaiah, and, “I saw 
a star fall from heaven,” from 
the Apocalypse. 

D tells of the change of Luci- 
fer into the dragon, who is also 
called the “slippery serpent,” 
and the text is from the Apo- 
calypse, “ Behold a red dragon, 
having seven heads and ten 
horns, and its tail drew into it 
the third part of the stars.” 

EK treats of the creation of the 
elements and of man their ruler, 
and the text is, “In the be- 
ginning God made heaven and 
earth,” from Genesis. 





1 A fine metrical translation by the Rev. Antony Mitchell is given in Bishop 
Dowden’s ‘ Early Celtic Church.’ 
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F is the praise of God by the 


angels as the Creator of the 
stars, for which the Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon is quoted. 

G narrates the sin of Adam 
and the second fall of the devil 
for tempting Adam, and the 
text is from Genesis, the crime 
of the serpent, “who shall eat 
earth all the days of his life.” 

H is not, as we might expect, 
the ejection of Adam from Para- 
dise, but of the devil from the 
unity of the angels and his fall 
from earth to hell. The texts 
are from Genesis, “ That wicked 
serpent,” and from Matthew, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
and, “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” 

I to M are the most original 
passages of the hymn, in which 
the writer gives a poetical view 
of the physical universe, with a 
digression in K as to the intoler- 
able punishment of sin, shown 
by the groaning of the giants 
under the waters. The other 
three stanzas are worth quot- 
ing, as proving how much the 
phenomena of water and the 
ocean interested and influenced 
the spirit of the poet :— 


‘*The clouds carry the wintry floods 
from the springs, 

From the three deeper regions of the 
ocean sea, 

To the climates of heaven in azure 
whirlwinds— 

Floods which are to become profitable 
to the crops, vineyards, and buds, 

The clouds being driven by the winds 
issuing from their treasure-houses, 

And which empty in turn the pools of 
the sea. 


The Lord drops down continually the 
water bound up in the clouds, 
Lest they should break forth all at 
once bursting their barriers. 
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From whose very fertilising streams 
gradually flowing 

As from udders through the regions of 
the earth, 

Cold and warm at different seasons, 

The never-failing rivers are constantly 
flowing in. 


By the divine powers of the great God 
are sustained 

The globe of earth and the established 
circle of the great abyss, 

The strong hand of the omnipotent 
God 

Supporting on columns, as on beams 
sustaining the same, 

The promontories and rocks on solid 
foundations, 

Immovable as on certain strengthened 
bases.” 


Here are attempted, with the 
imperfect knowledge of the 
physical sciences in the sixth 
century, problems which Milton 
essayed in poetry, and modern 
science continues, not without a 
certain measure of success, to 
explain, but the wit of man has 
not yet solved. 

N is a description of hell 
and its torments, which “no 
man doubts is in the lowest 
place,” with several texts from 
the Psalms and the Gospels. 

O tells of the inhabitants of 
hell, and is a corrupt and im- 
perfect stanza. 

P returns to the Paradise of 
Adam, “in whose flowery midst 
is placed the tree of life, whose 
leaves, bringing health to the 
Gentiles, do not fade.” The 
texts are from “the most noble 
beginning of Genesis,” and from 
the Apocalypse. The cause of 
Adam’s fall through Eve is not 
mentioned, and only _ briefly 
alluded to in G, and we cannot 
but suspect omissions and dis- 
locations of the text. 

Q treats of the ascent of 
Moses on Sinai, and the texts 
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are from Exodus and_ the 
Apocalypse. 

R is the description of the 
day of judgment, “the day of 
wrath and vengeance, of dark- 
ness and cloud,— 

‘‘In which shall cease the love of 
women, 

And the strife of men and the lust of 
the world.” 


The text is from Zephaniah. 

S continues the same theme 
to the judgment itself, when 
‘‘We shall be standing trembling be- 

fore the judgment-seat of the Lord, 


And we shall give an account of all 
our deeds.” 


The texts are from the Cor- 
inthians and Matthew. 

T describes the resurrection 
at the call of the trumpet of 
the archangel, and the texts 
are from Ist Thessalonians and 
the Apocalyse. 

U is so corrupt that Dr Todd 
declined to translate it. 

X describes the descent of 
Christ from heaven, when sun 
and moon being struck,— 
“The stars shall fall like fruit from a 

fig-tree, 
And the earth shall be as the burn- 
ing of a furnace.” 


The texts are from the Apoc- 
alypse and Matthew. 

Y tells the praises of the 
Trinity by the angels, “and 
the chanting of hymns con- 
tinuously resounding,— 


“Thousands of angels singing in holy 
dances,” 


The text is from the Apocalypse. 

Z closes the hymn, with the 
punishment of unbelievers in 
Christ by fire, and the joys of 
the believers, and there is no 


mention of Purgatory. The 
texts are from the Hebrews 
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and John’s gospel. Two anti- 
phons are added, the older to 
be sung after each stanza :— 


‘“*Who can please God in this last 
time, 

When the noted marks of truth are 
changed, 

Except the despisers of the present 
world ?” 


The second is an invocation to 
the Trinity, possibly added to 
meet the objection that the 
hymn did not dwell enough on 
the praises of the Trinity and 
of God. 

The hymn “In te Christe” is 
said to have been written to 
answer to the same objection 
which Pope Gregory I. made 
to the “Altus.” But as the 
reference to Gregory, who be- 
came Pope only three years 
before Columba’s death, and is 
little likely to have heard 
Columba’s hymn, is almost cer- 
tainly groundless, so is the ob- 
jection itself almost certainly an 
invention of a later date. The 
“ Altus” is, in fact, more ex- 
plicit, not merely on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, but in its 
praise of God, than the “In te 
Christe,” which, as its name im- 
plies, is, especially in the latter 
half, which alone, according to 
some, was Columba’s work, de- 
voted to the praises of Christ, 
while the Holy Spirit is men- 
tioned only in the Doxology at 
its close; nor does Dr Todd’s 
argument, that the objection 
was to the space devoted to the 
Creation apart from the Creator 
in the “ Altus,” appear success- 
ful. His summary of this hymn 
may be given. It commences 
with a prayer to Christ to have 
mercy on all believers, and to 
God to help all those in labour 
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or distress. It then praises God 
as Father of the faithful; Life 
of the living; God of gods; 
Virtue of virtues; Creator, 
Judge, and Prince; God of the 
elements ; God of most potent 
help ; God of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem ; King of Glory; the 
Light Eternal; God the ineff- 
able, worthy of all love, inestim- 
able, beautiful, long-suffering ; 
Teacher of the teachable, who 
maketh all things. The praises 
of Christ follow: the Redeemer 
of the nations; the Son of the 
Virgin; the Fountain of the 
wise; the Faith of believers; 
the Breastplate of soldiers ; the 
Creator of all things ; the Salva- 
tion of the living; the Life of 
the dying, who has crowned our 
army with martyrs, ascended 
the cross and saved the world, 
who redeemed us and suffered 
for us, descended into hell and 
ascended into heaven, where He 
hath sat down with God on the 
throne, which as God He had 
never left. Like so many Celtic 
poems, the reiteration of the 
key-word God or Christ aids 
the memory and the verse, and 
though monotonous to modern 
ears, even to them has a strange 
impressiveness, while its fitness 
to impart doctrine to the con- 
verts of an infant Church can- 
not be doubted. 

The “Noli Pater” is a brief 
hymn or prayer to God the 
Father to protect from thunder 
and lightning. It was composed 
by Columba at Derry, according 
to different forms of legend, to 
save the oak-grove, threatened 
with consumption by fire, or 
with an allusion to the heathen- 
fires which were continued at 
St John’s eve after Christianity 
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had been adopted, or to the 
Day of Judgment. Possibly all 
these explanations have a spark 
of truth. More probably the 
natural but appalling pheno- 
mena of thunder and lightning 
were the occasion of its composi- 
tion. It came to be sung as a 
protection against every fire and 
every thunder-storm. Whoever 
sung it at bedtime and at rising 
protected not only himself but 
the nine persons he desired to 
protect from all adversity. The 
last verse may be quoted for its 
poetic simile, so appropriate to 
the time when the chalice was 
decorated with jewels :— 


‘*Manet in meo corde dei amoris flamma 
Sicut in argenti vase auri ponitur 
gemma.” 


The verse as well as the hymn 
called “ Lorica” or “ Breast- 
plate,” preserved only in Gaelic, 
though possibly originally writ- 
ten in Latin, form a transition 
to the Gaelic poems of St Co- 
lumba; for they show, as it 
does, an original vein of poetic 
imagination not overpowered 
by theological subject-matter or 
by the rules of Latin verse, which 
burst forth with brilliance when 
the poet used his vernacular 
speech and rhythm as his poetic 
medium. 

The “ Lorica’” was written 
when Columba fied from King 
Diarmid to take refuge in the 
mountains. It has evident 
marks of antiquity in the part 
which describes the Druid na- 
ture-worship and auguries, and 
contrasts them with the worship 
of the Christian God. This is 4 
classical passage in our scanty 
knowledge of what the Druidical 
system, so impossible to ignore, 
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so difficult to understand, really 
was, and well accords with the 
other authentic sources as to its 
nature :— 


‘ Our fortune does not depend on sneez- 


ing, 
Nor = bird on the point of a twig, 
Nor on the trunk of a crooked tree, 
Nor on a sordan hand in hand ; 
Better is he on whom we depend, 
The Father, the One, and the Son. 


I reverence not the voices of birds, 

Nor sneezing, nor any charm in the 
wide world, 

Nor a child of chance, nor a woman; 

My Druid is Christ the Son of God, 

Christ the Son of Mary, the Great 
Abbot, 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


The earlier part of the poem 
inculcates the lesson that the 
life of man is in the hands of 
God by a variety of examples, 
some specially appropriate to 
Columba’s own life and times, 
others of more general applica- 
tion, derived from Scriptural 
texts or proverbial philosophy. 

We can only give a few speci- 
mens :— 


“They that are ill-fated are slain even 
in a church, 

Even in an island in the middle of a 
lake ; 

They that are well fated are preserved 
in life, 

Though they were in the front rank of 
the battle. 


The - of my life, the term of my 
ife, 

Let it be as God pleases ; 

There shall be nothing of it wanting, 

Addition to it there shall be none. 


A guard to protect him, a guard to 
protect him 
man may take with him on a 
journey ; 

But what the guard, what the guard 

That will protect him against death ? 
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No son of man knoweth 

For whom he gathereth treasure, 
Whether it be a gathering for himself 
Or a gathering for some other. 


Leave off niggardliness at once, 

Show hospitality, it is thy interest, 
The Son of Mary will reward thee. 
Every guest will obtain his portion. 


It is often, it is often 

What is spent that remaineth ; 
And what is not spent, 

It disappeareth without spending. 


O living God, O living God, 

Woe to him who on any account does 
evil ! 

What thou seest not comes to thee, 

What thou seest escapes thy grasp. 


A portion every hour in the house of 


That is what my King distributes ; 

It is the King, the maker of our body, 

Who will not leave me to-night unsup- 
plied.” 


This is the Celtic spirit redeemed 
and purified. The fatalism, pro- 
digality, improvidence to which 
it is prone are converted by 
Christianity into trust in God, 
generosity, and a life of good 
deeds. Man is no longer the 
sport of chance, but a child of 
a Father who cares for all His 
children and gives each his 
portion. 

The second division of Colum- 
ba’s poetical compositions are 
poems, not hymns, and it must 
be deemed an open question 
whether they were written by 
him. Still we lean, as to some 
of them, to the affirmative. 
Their language in the form we 
have them, or as they were first 
written down, probably long 
after his death, may not be 
ancient. They probably were 
added to, altered, and inter- 
polated. This would seem to 
have been the case with most 
ancient poetry, and indeed of 
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most ancient books. There re- 
mains a personal note which 
would have been difficult to in- 
vent or imitate. They are con- 
sistent with what we know of 
his life and character. Some 
of them contain traces of the 
transition between the eve of 
heathenism and the dawn of 
Christianity, which is the char- 
acteristic of the period in which 
he lived, but hardly suitable to 
a later age. 

They may be divided into 
two classes: those which ex- 
press his farewell regrets or 
laments for leaving Ireland, 
and those which relate to other 
incidents of his life. Of the 
former we have good metrical 
translations by eminent Irish 
scholars: the latter are only 
translated in prose, but also by 
good scholars, and we shall give 
a few specimens of each. 

Of the Farewell Poems there 
are—A Farewell to Aran More, 
the Island of the Saints, in 
Galway Bay, where shortly be- 
fore his migration to Iona 
Columba visited his friend St 
Enda, its chief saint. A Fare- 
well to Erin and Derry. A 
Farewell to Erin, written at 
sea. A Lament for absence 
from Erin, written in Iona. 
Of the first there is a good 
verse translation :— 


‘* Farewell to Aran Isle, farewell, 
I steer for Hy; my heart is sore, 
The breakers burst, the billows swell 
*Twixt Aran Isle and Alba’s shore. 


Thus spake the Son of God: Depart. 
O Aran Isle, God’s will be done. 

By angels thronged this hour thou art, 
I sit within my bark alone. 
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O Aran, sun of all the West, 

My heart is thine, as sweet to close 
Our dying eyes in thee as rest 

Where Peter and where Paul repose. 


O Aran, sun of all the West, 
My heart in thee its grave hath 
found ; 
He walks in regions of the blest 
The man that hears thy church bell 
sound.” 


The Farewell to Erin and 
Derry appears from the first 
two verses to have been written 
in Dublin Bay, within view of 
Howth and its hill, whose old 
name was Ben Edar :— 


‘* Delightful to be on Ben Edar 

Before going over the White Sea, 

The dashing of the wave against its 
face, 

The bareness of the shore and its 
border. 


How rapid the spread of my coracle, 
And its stem turned upon Derry ! 

1 grieve at my errand o’er the noble sea 
Travelling to Alba of the Ravens. 


My foot in my sweet little coracle, 
My sad heart still bleeding ; 

Weak is the man that cannot lead, 
Totally blind are all the ignorant. 


There is a grey eye 

That looks back on Erin. 

I shall not see during life 

The men of Erin or their wives.! 


Plentiful in the west the apple fruit, 
Many the kings and princes ; 
Plentiful its luxuriant sloes, 
Plentiful its noble acorn-bearing oaks. 


Melodious her clerics, melodious her 
birds ; 

Gentle her youths, wise her seniors; 

Illustrious her men, noble to behold, 

Illustrious her women for fond espousal. 


It is in the west sweet Brendan is, 
And Colum, son of Crimthan ; 

And in the west fair Baithen shall be, 
And in the west Adamnan shall be. 





1 This can scarcely have been written after his return to Ireland for the 
Council of Drumceat, when he defended the Bards and settled the relations 
between the Irish and the Scottish kings. 
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Broken is my heart within my breast. 
Should sudden death overtake me, 
It is for the great love of the Gaedhill. 


Gaedhill, Gaedhill, beloved name ! 
My only desire is to invoke it. 
Beloved is Cormac of fair hair, 
Beloved are Cainnech and Conall. 


Were the tribute of all Alba mine 
From its centre to its border, 

I would prefer the site of one house 
In the middle of fair Derry. 


The reason I love Derry is 

For its quietness, for its purity, 
And for its crowd of white angels 
From the one end to the other. 


My Derry, my little oak-grove, 
My dwelling, and my little cell, 
O Eternal God in heaven above, 
Woe to him who violates it !” 


If the lines referring to Adam- 
nan were in the original poem, 
we must give up Columba’s 
authorship, but they were prob- 
ably interpolated. There is, 
though others may think differ- 
ently, an intensity of feeling 
and simplicity of expression in 
the reference to Derry that 
make it difficult to believe they 
can have been written by any 
one but Columba. 

The most beautiful of these 
Farewells, which represents best 
the Celtic sentiment and Irish 
patriotic feeling, appears to 
have been composed on or after 
one of Columba’s visits to Ire- 
land. It is finely translated, 
In imitation of the metre of the 
original, by Mr Douglas Hyde, 
who believes it may well be 
genuine :— 


“0 Son of ny God, what a pride, what 
a pleasure, 
To plough the blue sea, 
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The waves of the fountain of deluge to 
measure, 
Dear Erin, to thee ! 


We are rounding Moy-n-Olurg, we 
sweep by its head and 
We plunge through Lough Foyle, 
Whose swans could enchant with their 
music the dead 
And make pleasure of toil. 


The host of the gulls come with joyous 
commotion 
And screaming and sport. 
I welcome my own Dewy-Red! from 
the ocean 
Arriving in port. 
O Erin, were wealth my desire, what a 
wealth were 
To gain far from thee 
In the land of the strangers ! but there 
even health were 
A sickness to me. 


How happy the son is of Dima! ? no 
sorrow 
For him is designed ; 
He is having round his own hill in 
Durrow 
The wish of his mind. 


The sound of the winds in the elms like 
the strings of 
A harp being played, 
The note of the blackbird that claps 
with the wings of 
Delight in the glade. 


With him in Ros Grencha the cattle are 
lowing 
At earliest dawn, 
On the brink of the summer the pigeons 
are cooing, 
And doves in the lawn. 


These things I am leaving behind me, 
the very 
Most dear that I know 
Tir Leedach? I’m leaving, and Durrow 
and Derry ; 
Alas! I must go. 


Yet my visit and feasting with Congall 
has eased me 
At Cannech’s right hand, 
And all but thy government pleased me, 
Thou waterfall land.” 


It is startling to find in this 





' The name of his coracle, painted red and bedewed by the sea-foam. 


" Cormac the Navigator. 
His native land in Donegal. 
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old poem not only a picture of 
much that may be seen in Ire- 
land of to-day, but also of the 
thoughts of some of its natives. 
Of the other class of Gaelic 
poems the most remarkable are 
two which connect Columba 
with Cormac the Navigator, 
the son of Dima, whose wish is 
contrasted with Columba’s in 
the one last quoted. In the 
first his visit to Columba at 
Durrow is described :— 
‘* Two wild men of noble appearance 
Conveyed the devout cleric 
From the south, from the broad rapid 
river, 
To Cormac’s Cross at Cashel.” 
Columba and the congrega- 
tion welcome him, and he cele- 
brates service. Columba then 
invites him to remain as guar- 
dian of Durrow, and Cormac 
asks how, being a Munster man, 
he could be guardian of a mon- 
astery on the borders of the 
powerful northern tribes. Col- 
umba advises him to restrain 
the neighbouring chiefs, offers 
himself to restrain the kings, 
and asks him to bind a token 
of their union upon his thumbs. 
Then occurs a very singular 
passage, which probably points 
to the heathen custom of a 
blood-bond. Columba suddenly 
exclaims :— 
**Sorely hast thou attacked me, O 
Momonian,} 
If it be not willed by the King of 
heaven ; 
Thou hast taken off from me all my 


thumb, 
O good saint, O good man !” 


To which Cormac replies :— 


‘**Though many be the joints of my 
body,’ 
Said Cormac the just from Core’s Cashel, 
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‘ There shall be a church for every one 
of them, 
And they shall all be yours, O far. 


famed Colum !’” 


And Columba rejoins : 


‘*¢T will know what will be the result 

Of cutting me, of mutilating me ; 

More honour shall rest with my thumb 
in my church. 

As long as pointed Erin shall exist, 

Procure for me tribute from thy race, 

O thou descendant of Oilell Olum !” 


And Cormac ends this strange 
discussion :— 


‘*Thou shalt receive a screapal? from 
every city.” 


Cormac did not remain in Dur- 
row, but became a daring navi- 
gator in the north, as Brendan 
in the western seas, making, 
Adamnan tells us, three voyages 
to discover a “desert in the 
ocean.” A long piece has been 
preserved of the Dialogue of 
Columcille and Cormac in Iona 
after escaping from the Coire 
Brecan, and after searching the 
boundless ocean till he reached 
the cold region. His visit is 
recorded in Adamnan’s Life, 
but no mention is made of the 
poem. In the course of it he 
hails Columba as a prophet and 
leader, and Columba assures 
him the possession of Durrow, 
“a holy dwelling, confirmed by 
my verse.” 

A few of the miscellaneous 
poems which seem to have some 
claim to be deemed genuine can 
only be named from a much 
longer list given in Father 
O’Hanlon’s ‘Lives ofthe Irish 
Saints.’ There is a “Lorica” of 
a shorter form, poems in praise 
of St Brigid, of St Kieran, and 





1 Man of Munster. 


2 A coin. 
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of the brethren he left behind at 
Durrow, of whom three—Cor- 
mac, Angus, and Collan — are 
mentioned ; a Dialogue between 
Columba and Baithen, his suc- 
cessor in the abbacy of Iona; 
and several historical poems on 
the settlement of the Firbolgs, 
the battle of Moytura, the Mile- 
sian conquest, and in praise of 
Guaire the Liberal, King of 
Connaught. It adds greatly to 
the difficulty of separating the 
genuine from the spurious poems 
that undoubtedly a custom arose 
of fathering any old or import- 
ant poem on Columba. Yet 
this custom proves not only that 
he was accounted a poet by the 
oldest tradition, but also sup- 
ports the probability that some 
of his poems were preserved, 
and form the nucleus at least 
of some of those which bear his 
name in the oldest manuscripts. 

The same difficulty which 
meets us in the life of Columba 
presents itself with regard to 
his poetical works. The Col- 
umba of Derry and Ireland ap- 
pears a different person from 
the Columba of Iona and Scot- 
land. The writer of the Latin 
hymns appears a different poet 
from the writer of most of the 
Gaelic poems. Yet perhaps the 
difficulty is not so great as it 
seems. Difference of language 
counts for something. The 
migration to Scotland counts 
for more. It was a crisis in 
his career, not quite abrupt but 
still decisive, leaving its mark 
on his character and writings. 
From the militant monk he be- 


came the missionary in what 
was a new country, though con- 


nected with his old home. He 
had now to win his way by per- 
suasiveness, and had no longer 
behind him the armies of his 
royal kin. Though he loved 
Iona and his new converts, he 
never forgot Ireland, his Irish 
brethren and Irish monasteries. 
The language of the Laments 
for leaving Ireland exactly cor- 
respond to his situation and 
feelings. His poetry has been 
said by an excellent judge to ex- 
press better than any other the 
best parts of the Celtic spirit, 
its imagination, fervour, and 
pathos; its observation and 
admiration of nature animate 
and inanimate; at times, but 
not often, its humour, always 
its love of race and its reverence 
for the Creator and Governor 
of the Universe and of man. 
Some of the weaker and baser 
parts of the Celtic character are 
not absent, its pride, quarrel- 
someness, covetousness, and vin- 
dictiveness; but these appear 
more rarely. 

We seem to see in Columba, 
through the distance of thirteen 
centuries, the rare union of an 
active and contemplative spirit, 
of the founder of churches and 
counsellor of kings, with the 
prophet and the poet. For his 
parallel we must go back to the 
days of the apostles, to whom 
the later Irish Church was fond 
of comparing its early saints. 
He combined something of the 
dominating genius of the Heb- 
rew of the Hebrews, who be- 
came the apostle of the Gentiles, 
with the gentler traits of the 
disciple who lay on his Master’s 
breast. AR. M. 
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DHARMSALA is a very beauti- 
ful place—quite one of the most 
picturesque of the many re- 
treats dotted about the Hima- 
layas to which Europeans flee 
from the intense heat of the In- 
dian plainsin summer. The hills 
are well wooded with the Pinus 
longifolia and the ilex, with 
an undergrowth everywhere of 
wild pears; and in the higher 
and more unfrequented ravines 
the hill bamboo grows luxur- 
iantly. The rhododendron also 
grows in the greatest luxur- 
iance — not in shrubs, as in 
England, but in trees, some 
with trunks beyond a man’s 
embrace: gnarled old things, 
they look centuries old, and 
doubtless are. In spring they 
bloom, and blaze crimson on 
the hillsides, to be seen with the 
naked eye from miles away—a 
mass of red. Then, as the 
flowers drop off, the whole 
ground under the trees is 
stained with colour. The higher 
one ascends, the paler become 
the flowers, till about 11,000 
feet they are of a delicate 
purple and very often pure 
white. But the predominant 
colours are crimson and pink. 

The houses at Dharmsala 
are scattered on the hillsides, 
and range from 4000 feet to 
7000 feet. Some years back, 
at the time of which I write, 
the garrison consisted of a 
battalion of the 1st Goorkhas, 
and in summer time a detach- 
ment of about 140 British 
troops marched up from the 


nearest station in the plains, 
one hundred miles off. A de- 
puty commissioner and _his 
assistant, a judge, a civil sur- 
geon, a chaplain, a superin- 
tendent of police, and a few 
visitors from the plains, made 
up the little community. 
Behind the station is a high 
range of precipitous mountains, 
averaging 14,000 feet, with a few 
peaks rising to 15,000 feet, and 
one to even 17,000 feet. The 
forest ends about 11,000 feet, 
and above this line are granite 
rocks and precipices. Here and 
there are charming alps, covered 
with delicious pasturage, and a 
wonderful collection of the most 
beautiful alpine flowers, with 
the richest of colours. Deep pre- 
cipitous nullahs (ravines), their 
sides clothed with forest, stream 
down from the main range, far 
away into the Kangra valley 
below. The heads of these 
nullahs are found about 11,000 
feet to 12,000 feet, and it is on 
the slopes of one of the ridges 
thus formed that the little sta- 
tion of Dharmsala is situated. 
These deep ravines are full of 
black bears, which in the autumn 
make excursions into the lower 
portions, coming after the wild 
pear, or medlar, which abounds 
there, and is much relished by 
them. They also raid to a most 
disastrous extent the Indian 
corn-fields in and about the 
station, and are the curse of the 
zemindars (cultivators). Officers 
are frequently petitioned to 
come and shoot these maraud- 
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ers, and many a sleepless night 
have I spent in a cramped posi- 
tion, generally with but poor 
result. 

It used to be the custom in 
Dharmsala to organise a bear 
hank (drive) on a large scale 
every autumn. The favourite 
ground was a large deep nullah 
on the outskirts of the station 
beyond the British barracks. 
Very densely wooded, with 
precipitous sides—a _ thick 
undergrowth of hill bamboo 
and wild pear afforded a se- 
cluded retreat for these 
denizens of the forest. They 
could here eat their favourite 
food and make nocturnal raids 
into the adjoining corn-fields 
with little or no molestation. 

A day towards the end of 
October was fixed on for the 
great battue. The civil author- 
ities were requisitioned for the 
supply of between one and two 
hundred coolies to act as 
beaters. These men we supple- 
mented with a sprinkling of 
Goorkhas, who carried rifles, 
but were supplied only with 
blank cartridges. This was 
done with the idea of inspiring 
confidence into the minds of 
the coolies in the event of a 
bear breaking back through 
the line, and, as likely as not, 
charging one of them in the 
act. The coolies themselves 
were merely supplied with 
sticks and tom-toms, which 
they would beat and make the 
forest resound with the most 

ideous noises imaginable — 
enough, one would think, to 
Scare any bear for miles 
around, 


On the appointed day thirteen 


guns—an unlucky number, it 
was remarked — assembled at 
the appointed place after break- 
fast. Most of us belonged to 
the Goorkhas. Amongst others 
was our colonel, a fine old 
sportsman, who had shot many 
bears in his day. A few civil- 
ians completed the number, one 
of whom, K., was a retired civil 
engineer, who had elected to 
live at Dharmsala. He was a 
man devoted to sport, and was 
in the habit of making long 
excursions into the heart of 
the Himalayas in search of 
trophies of the chase. To his 
guidance we gave over the 
organisation and arrangements 
for the battue. We drew lots 
for places, and he led us down 
the hillside, selecting the posts 
and placing each gun. I was 
No. 6 and he No. 5, conse- 
quently we were about half- 
way down to the stream below. 
The jungle being so dense, none 
of the guns were in sight of 
each other; but we knew 
roughly the position of each, 
a general line having been 
fixed on before starting. 

The coolies had been sent 
some two miles down the nul- 
lah, with instructions to beat 
up towards the line of guns, 
starting at a certain hour, 
which had been fixed on before- 
hand. We had not been very 
long in position when we heard 
the distant sounds of yelling 
and tom-tomming, which every 
now and again would subside 
owing to the beaters having 
dived out of hearing into some 
side nullah. Now and again 
a blank cartridge would be 
fired by a Goorkha, which 
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would be the signal for an 
increased outburst of tom-tom- 
ming and vociferous shouting. 

While the beaters were still 
distant, I saw a bear emerge 
from some dense bamboo under- 
growth on the opposite side of 
a small nullah which was im- 
mediately to my front, and 
some 120 yards distant. I 
took a shot, but was doubtful 
of hitting, owing to the rapid- 
ity with which the animal was 
moving, and only occasionally 
could I see him through the 
dense jungle. The shot either 
grazed him or whistled close 
enough to make bruin wince. 
Down he ran and half tumbled 
through the undergrowth, and 
was lost to view — mine at 
least ; but the nullah resounded 
with two more shots from some 
other sportsman. 

After this little episode all 
was quiet for a few minutes; 


and one heard only the shout- 
ing of the coolies and the tom- 


toms. But presently I became 
aware of some animal crack- 
ling over the dry leaves im- 
mediately below me. The 
ground fell very precipitously 
to my front: a few rocks, 
many thorny bushes, and dense 
undergrowth. The “some- 
thing” had a _ heavy gait, 
and I had no doubt in my 
mind that it was bruin who 
was approaching me. I re- 
mained as still as I could, 
but my Goorkha orderly, who 
was with me, made some 
slight movement. I could see 
nothing of the animal, al- 
though he must have been 
very close to me—so dense 
was the foliage. This move- 
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ment made him scent danger, 
and I now heard him move 
off to my left, which was 
grievous, as I had fully ex- 
pected to have seen him 
walk straight up the hill 
towards me, when I would 
have greeted him, to his aston- 
ishment, with a leaden pill in 
the chest. 

I was still bemoaning my 
bad luck when I heard another 
rustle away to the left. In 
this direction the jungle was 
even thicker than elsewhere, 
and there was no hope of see- 
ing anything unless it came 
within five yards of me. I re- 
mained quite still, and cautioned 
my orderly, who was imme- 
diately behind me, not to move 
a muscle. My only chance of 
getting a shot depended on 
perfect stillness. Bruin and I 
would see each other at one and 
the same time—viz., at five 
yards’ distance —a little too 
close to be comfortable. Gladly 
would I have chosen a longer 
shot had it been possible. I 
sat with my rifle pointed im 
the right direction, and with 
my finger not very far away 
from the trigger, naturally 
tingling with excitement, but 
quite calm. I thought, now 
surely I shall get my chance. 
And it did so chance. The 
rustling approached nearer and 
nearer, then stopped. Sud- 
denly my eyes became aware of 
something blacker than the 
shade of the dense foliage— 
something black, but quite un- 
definable in shape. Quick the 
thought came that it would be 
undesirable to allow bruin to 
decide what J was. I took aim 
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at the centre of the black mass, 
or what I thought was the 
centre, and fired. As the deaf- 
ening report died away I heard 
a heavy mass roll over close 
beside me, but could see noth- 
ing. I was ready with my 
second barrel, but instead of 
the impetuous onslaught of a 
wounded bear, which I fully 
expected, not knowing where I 
had hit him, I heard his great 
carcass roll down —at first 
slowly, then faster and faster 
as it crashed through the 
jungle with increased impetu- 
osity down the precipitous side 
of the ravine. At length I 
heard a stop, followed by no 
sound, and congratulated my- 
self with having shot my first 
black bear. 

The beaters gradually came 
closer and closer, and here and 
there I could distinguish a head 
popping up out of the under- 
growth. I heard the shots of 
my brother sportsmen, but 
could not see what they were 
firing at. 

Many minutes had not elapsed 
before I heard another bear go 
crashing along to my right 
front. Full of hopeful expecta- 
tion, I craned my neck over to 
catch a glimpse of what I felt 
I had a right to expect should 
be my second victim, but in- 
stead of coming up my way he 
swerved off down the nullah, 
and was heard no more. I was 
surprised at the direction from 
which he came: it struck me 
as odd that he should come 
from behind the guns, and 
charge the front of the beaters. 

I had been sitting down on 
a rock with rifle laid across my 


knees. From this position I 
obtained an excellent view 
across a small side nullah, but 
could see nothing below with- 
out standing up. As the coolies 
had now reached this small 
nullah, I thought I would 
maintain a standing position 
for the remainder of the beat. 
The branches overhead were 
thick and low, and prevented 
me from standing up comfort- 
ably, so I told my orderly to 
draw his kookrie (Goorkha 
knife) and lop off the offending 
limbs. 

And now occurred an event 
which will ever remain indel- 
ibly impressed on my memory, 
and I have ever since marvelled 
how I escaped to tell the tale. 
Scarcely had my Goorkha begun 
to hack away at the branches 
than I heard some heavy animal 
charging from behind! It could 
be nothing but a bear, that I 
knew full well; and I also knew, 
from a sort of instinct, that it 
was coming straight for me. 
From the configuration of the 
ground it was impossible for me 
to see my assailant till he 
should be within a yard or so 
of me. The whole thing flashed 
through my mind with the 
rapidity of lightning. On hear- 
ing the rush, quick as thought 
I turned to the “right about.” 
No sooner had I done so than I 
saw a huge black mass come 
thundering on top of me at full 
speed. Never did rifle go up to 
man’s shoulder quicker than it 
did to mine on that occasion. 
To take aim there was no 
time: I pulled one trigger after 
the other in quick succession. 
Bang, bang, and the next 
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moment I felt myself fall back- 
wards. There was nothing to 
catch me, as the ground fell 
abruptly. Heels overhead I 
went with my friend bruin, 
and felt his warm fur against 
my cheek as we tumbled pell- 
mell down the steep hillside to- 
gether. 

I was brought up in my un- 
dignified and unwilling descent 
down the mountain by some 
bushes. I looked around me in 
a sort of dazed way, expecting 
the bear every moment to charge 
me again, as doubtless he would 
be infuriated to a high pitch. 
I scrambled on to my legs. My 
rifle had been whisked out of 
my hand—I found it not far off, 
with the breech wrenched open, 
but apparently with no further 
damage done. I reloaded at 
once, to be ready for my friend’s 
next onslaught. To my amaze- 
ment I appeared to be alone. 

My orderly soon joined me, 
and told his experiences. An 
episode had occurred which, al- 
though enacted within an ace of 
me, and before my very eyes, I 
had absolutely no knowledge of 
till he told me. It appears that 
he had “nipped” up the hill- 
side on our being charged. The 
bear had made a grab at him 
en passant, and he, on his part, 
had plunged his kookrie down 
the brute’s throat to the very 
hilt. As evidence of this, the 
kookrie was covered with blood, 
but he himself was untouched. 
It is quite impossible to under- 
stand how it all happened—it 
was all like a flash of lightning ; 
and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the bear was more 
surprised to see us suddenly 
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blocking his path than we were 
to see him. 

I was unhurt, but not un- 
touched. The leather gaiter of 
my right foot was rent from top 
to bottom, my trousers were in 
shreds, and my shirt torn. I 
owe my preservation to having 
had my rifle to my shoulder, 
and also of course to the brute 
not having seen me, as I was 
standing still, and he gave 
evidence of his approach by 
charging through the jungle. 
His breast or head must have 
come into contact with the muz- 
zle of my rifle, which sent me 
toppling over; andas the ground 
fell very steeply, the bear came 
tumbling after. Most fortu- 
nately for me he rolled on down 
the hill, and I was stopped by 
bushes. 

I must explain that when I 
got up to search for my rifle I 
heard a shot just below me, fol- 
lowed shortly after by another. 
I heard subsequently that the 
bear had charged down the hill, 
evidently having got his hill- 
legs quicker than I did. A 
Goorkha had a shot at him with 
a barrelful of slugs, but on he 
charged, and farther down the 
hill came across one of our Goor- 
kha native officers. The bear 
seized hold of him by the leg. 
For protection the officer caught 
the branch of a tree, but was 
torn from it and dashed rudely 
to the ground. Fortunately he 
was not touched further by the 
bear, who continued his head- 
long flight down the nullah and 
disappeared in the jungle. The 
following day we sent some 
Goorkhas to track him, which 
they did for a long way, up 
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hill and down, over very rough 
ground. At first there was 
much blood, which made track- 
ing easy, but it either ceased 
altogether or the men became 
tired of this rough chase: I 
do not know which—but that 
bear was never found. 

The Goorkha officer was badly 
hurt, and bled from mouth, nose, 
and ears. He was carried back 
to his quarters in cantonments, 
and was on the sick-list for many 
weeks. 

Not long after this exciting 
scene I heard the “cease fire” 
sound, which meant the beat 
was at an end. . My first busi- 
ness was to descend and search 
for the bear I had shot. He 
had rolled a long way. A mag- 
nificent fellow he looked as he 
lay encircled by the green under- 
growth, which made an excel- 
lent couch for the black mass. 
I found I had struck him in the 
very centre of the white cres- 
cent which encircles the under 
part of the neck of the Hima- 
layan black bear. Death must 
have been instantaneous: lucky 
for me it was so, as had he 
been wounded nothing could 
have saved me from being 
mauled, unless I had succeeded 
i dropping him dead at my 
very feet with my second barrel. 

Several Goorkhas and beat- 
ers had gathered around to 
admire the beauty, and many 
were the “ Wah, wahs” of satis- 
faction and glee which they 
uttered. Dearly would they 
have liked to cut off the claws 
to keep as charms, which would 
have spoilt the skin as a trophy. 
Alas! when I returned to Eng- 
land a year ago, I discovered, 
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to my horror, that my brother 
had been guilty of this act of 
vandalism! It appears that 
these claws (which I had par- 
ticularly instructed my brother 
on no account to touch) were 
the bane of the tablemaid’s life, 
and many a time had she near- 
ly come headlong to the ground 
with trays, dishes, &c. So one 
day he gave the fatal order, 
knowing that I was far away, 
and, quite regardless of con- 
sequences, thought perhaps I 
would not notice, or that I 
would forgive. 

Leaving orders with my 
Goorkhas to have the beast 
carefully skinned and brought 
to my bungalow, together with 
the skull, I slowly wended my 
way up the hill, and began 
to think that a good long 
drink and some tiffin would 
be an excellent finish up to 
my successful sport. I was 
anxious to hear how the other 
guns had fared, and _ before 
long came up with some of 
my brother officers. I could 
soon see that something un- 
usual had happened: there was 
a great concourse of coolies, 
who were jabbering hard, 
and labouring under some- 
thing heavy —a litter, it 
seemed to be. “K. has been 
killed,” said a brother officer. 

It was a sad tale: poor K. 
killed outright, and horribly 
mauled, by a bear. He was 
quite unrecognisable. The col- 
onel was following this sad 
cortége, looking quite broken 
down. From an eyewitness I 
learnt what had occurred: he 
had seen the whole thing from 
his post, but too far distant to 
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render any assistance. It ap- 
pears that K., who was the 
organiser of the beat, had fol- 
lowed a _ bear, injudiciously 
quitting his post for the pur- 
pose. He went down the hill 
behind the line of guns, accom- 
panied by his orderly. Curi- 
ously enough this bear, like the 
one which charged me, was 
careering about in our rear, a 
direction we never expected 
them from. K. reached what 
might be called a small preci- 
pice. He waited here to get a 
shot. With his eyes and at- 
tention concentrated in the 
direction of his game, he was 
oblivious to everything else, 
and being slightly deaf besides, 
did not hear the impetuous rush 
of a bear from behind. He 
was on K. like a flash of light- 
ning, gave him one smite on 
the head which nearly scalped 
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him, and then both he and the 
bear rolled over the precipice 
together. This alone would 
have killed him, as his forehead 
struck against a rock. 

Thus sadly did the day’s 
sport end. It was cruel work. 
Poor K. was a charming man, 
and loved by every one who 
knew him. Many a time have 
I listened to his sporting tales 
with the greatest eagerness, 
and much was due to him for 
instilling into me a taste for 
sport. Much sympathy was 
felt by all for his poor widow, 
and one of our number had 
necessarily to- be the bearer of 
the sad news to her. 

Once only since that fatal 
occasion has there been a bear- 
drive in Dharmsala, but I was 
not there to take part in it. 

C. H. POWELL, 

Lieut.-Colonel 1st Goorkha Rifles, 
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THE triangle of grass, sunny 
and peaceful, in front of the 
Dog and Crook presented it- 
self, one windless May evening 
of the year 1789, a very ideal 
stage for the pastoral play of 
changing horses. Change of 
any sort, however, seemed that 
thing most remote from prob- 
ability, when suddenly the tap- 
door of the tavern was kicked 
open from within, and there 
stepped hurriedly upon the 
scene—as if with some melo- 
dramatic consciousness of a 
cue just uttered—a man before 
whose onset tranquillity fled 
incontinent. This person’s red 


face and injected eyes burnt 
like a brazier against the 


white - freckled wall of the 
house, as he stood a moment, 
struggling (not altogether suc- 
cessfully) to vindicate his inde- 
pendence of action, under the 
obvious apprehension of an 
assault in the rear. Nothing 
—during a period meanly bol- 
stering to his pride—pursuing, 
he walked forth upon the 
green, certain muscles of his 
neck and shoulders, that had 
suffered a sensory contraction, 
relaxing as he moved. Arrived 
at a standpoint reasonable to 
apostrophe, he faced about and, 
smacking one great fist into the 
open palm of the other, had 
already indulged his fury with 
a single explosive monosyllable, 
when at the double sound—as 


I, 


“RUNNER.” ! 


if (to speak most ironically) an 
Eastern potentate had sum- 
moned a slave—the bar-door 
flounced on its hinges a second 
time, and a young woman came 
running across the grass and 
stopped in front of him, her 
comely elbows the indicators 
of a very seismic disturbance. 

“You are plain, George 
Battle!” screamed this new- 
comer, in virulent reiterative, 
apparently, of grievances lately 
discussed. 

“What if I be?” said the 
man fiercely, but with a sig- 
nificant swerve in his voice. 

He was a presentable enough 
fellow, in fact, stubbornly knit, 
on nodding terms with his 
youth —a decent temperate 
landlord and husband in his 
restful moments. 

The virago sniggered scorn- 
fully, all on the upper register. 
Then she put her hands behind 
her back and catalogued his 
offences. 

“You have no_ presence, 
George Battle. You have no 
ambition, George Battle, but 
to pull swipes for oafs all 
your days and torture your 
wife to death with henwy.” 

“Ts that all?” said the man. 

“No, it’s not—nor yet half; 
nor yet a quarter.” 

“You knew what you was 
coming to when you wed wi’ 
me.” 


“That’s a lie. You took me 
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in. You promised me com- 
pany.” 

The man stiffened himself 
up and looked hard over and 
beyond his wife. 

“ My own,” said he shortly. 

She gave a second laugh, 
really tearing in its contempt. 

“With your kind conde- 
scension, Mr Battle, I kep’ 
that for all my needs when 
you was a-courting of me.” 

“You was a _ lady’s - maid, 
certainly,” said George, re- 
flectively conceding that al- 
lowance overweight in the 
balance of justice. ‘You was 
accustomed to see life.” 

“Which was the reason, I 
suppose, that you thought I 
could do without it.” 

“This be a lone house of call, 
I'll grant ye. I couldn’t afford 
to set upon ahighroad. Better 
luck may come, Nelly, if ye'll 
have patience.” 


“ Patience—patience!” cried 
the girl fretfully. It was la- 
mentable to see so much base 
inconsequence in so pretty a 


frame. ‘We've been married 
for ten months, George, and 
I’ve been patient all that time. 
Yokels and mining riffraff, and, 
once and again in the dog-days, 
a gentleman breaking his stage 
for a pot of ale. I wonder you 
can stand it yourself.” 
“T look forrard, girl. 
would ye have me do?” 
“Sell out and take a town 
shop.” 
“That’s not to be thought on. 
You know it as well as I do.” 
Of course she did. But she 
only essayed to wheedle. 
“Won't you try to manage 
it for my sake, George?” 
Consistent to human nature, 


What 
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he no sooner felt the softer 
mood, that he had striven to 
induce in her, imminent, than 
he took pains to blow upon the 
embers of his own stifled resent- 
ment. 

“T think ye’re crazy, woman, 
or else wicked!” he shouted. 
“To pull me down from the 
ladder for a whimsey o’ vanity; 
and then doubtless to revile me 
for succumbing to ye! I'll not 
be druv or coaxed into the 
senseless act. You want com- 
pany, do ye? ByGod! I could 
do wi’ some o’ that myself, with 
a shrew to my only house- 
fellow.” 

The girl went white to her 
lips. 

“Very well,” she said quietly ; 
“and you'll repent of that, 
George Battle.” 

She turned and walked away. 
His voice, trumpeting on a 
note of self-justifying exasper- 
ation, arrested her at the sixth 
step. 

“Company!” he _ roared. 
“Shouldn’t a husband’s be 
enough for his woman; or d’ye 
want me to provide ye with the 
means of going back on your 
marriage-vow ?” 

He ought not to have said it. 
He was a good fellow at bottom; 
and even a blow, had he yielded 
to the temptation, would have 
touched off the quarrel with a 
less inexcusable accent. She 
turned and came at him, a hurri- 
cane of flying limbs and petti- 
coats. 

“You false coward! You 
mean false brute and coward!” 

He fled pusillanimous, and 
left her, shrieking and denounc- 
ing him, upon the green. Ata 
point two or three hundred 
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yards from his house he came 
down, sweating and palpitating, 
upon the river. Perhaps for 
an instant a thought of self- 
destruction swayed him. If it 
did, he had that sufficient sense 
of combative responsibility in 
his attitude towards life to 
enable him to resist it with ease. 

Gradually the wide serenity 
of the prospect within his ken 
established its certain influence. 
He sighed ; became immediately 
awake to the incongruousness 
of his appearance—coatless and 
aproned as he was—relatively 
with the ex-official character of 
his surroundings; doffed and 
threw over one arm his livery 
of service, and walked down to 
the bridge of Kerne that here 
spanned the stream. 

He paid his halfpenny toll, 
passed through the wicket, and 
heard it clap to behind him 
with something the feeling of 
relief of a discharged prisoner. 
The ferrety old woman who kept 
the gatehouse peered after him, 
holding on to the bars like a 
contumelious ape. 

“*Fridaye Pryme, fayre and 
foul,” she chuckled, pointing a 
gnarled finger at the new moon 
slung low in the sky. “And,” 
she added, “’tis ill to cast thy 
coat in May, Jarge.” 

He waved his hand in 
answer, and, walking to the 
middle of the bridge, leaned 
over the parapet. The river 
came at him through the con- 
volutions of a wide leafy valley, 
now treading pastoral flats, now 
Sweeping under acclivities hung 
with verdure. Reaching the 
buttresses beneath him, it split 
into busy loop-lines of water 
(whereunder the grayling took 
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its interest of a floating capital 
of flies) that rejoined on the 
further side only to fray out 
again into an intricate system 
of rapids. Beyond these, a 
stone’s throw, the flood swerved 
southwards, making almost a 
right angle with itself; and 
within the hook of the angle, 
perched on a little lift of 
ground, the tavern commanded 
the turn of the road that ad- 
justed itself to that of the 
river. The situation of the 
Dog and Crook would appear 
to have been per se sufficiently 
unexceptionable, occurring, as 
it did, at a knuckle of the main 
road between Ross and Lyd- 
brook, and equidistant (by four 
miles) from either. Travellers, 
however, were mainly concerned 
with the highway from the first 
of these places to Monmouth ; 
and that took the opposite bank 
of the stream, ignoring Kerne 
bridge altogether, and passing 
it by, over pretty elevated 
ground, at a distance of half 
a mile or less. Lydbrook, more- 
over, was nothing in particular 
on the road to nowhere of im- 
portance, its position at the 
foot of a long steep incline that 
led to the forest of Dean con- 
stituting its casual title to con- 
sideration. It followed that 
the Dog and Crook was little 
of a “house,” in the posting 
significance of the term, and 
depended chiefly upon local 
custom for its scarce fluctuat- 
ing profits. 

George pulled himself to- 
gether and crossed the bridge. 

“T don’t know why I come this 
way,” he thought. “P’raps 
because to pay toll for nag- 
ging is a extreme course 
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to a woman. I wonder she 
didn’t claim the right to fly 
through and at me! The sex 
in its tantrums is always for 
scouting the laws it had no 
hand in the shapin’ on.” 

He shook his head and went 
dolefully forward. The wizen 
succuba at the gate, who had 
watched him in doting silence, 
feeding her clinkerous old heart 
with expectancy of suicide, ex- 
claimed, “Oh, deary me!” in 
an injured whine, and vanished 
into her lodge. 

George struck into, and 
climbed with aimless steps, the 
link of road that joined the 
bridge to the highway above. 
Reaching the latter, he turned 
to his right, lagged a few 
hundred paces, and sat himself 
down upon a hedge-bank. 

“Tt’s the unreasonableness 
of woman,” muttered he, dis- 


mally cogitating, “as fair stuns 


To have her cake and 


” 


@ man. 
eat it, you know 

He paused, shook his head, 
and scanned the road—where 
it rose towards him, from the 
Monmouth side, in a steepish 
incline—as if he were in the 
half mind to take it as a pan- 
acea. Something, a_ single 
figure, was mounting in his 
direction—jumping and _bob- 
bing in the ground-haze in a 
manner that made him wink. 
It scintillated, too, with shift- 
ing spars of light, and was 
altogether, at long range, a 
very unaccountable marionette. 
Soon, however, it resolved itself 
into the presentment of a man, 
pretty gorgeously attired and 
running at his topmost speed ; 
and that, all considered, was 
little but a travesty of haste. 
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Now George could make out 
that the traveller was in livery 
—skirtless fawn and silver coat,” 
fawn breeches and leggings, 
cocked hat looped with a silver 
cord,—and that he carried in 
his hand, levering himself to 
spasmodic effort with it, a long 
black staff topped with a silver 
ball as big as a lace-melon. 
For the rest, he was patently 
in an extreme of exhaustion, 
with bristling jaw hung slack 
and eyes all strained and 
glazed with drought; and the 
moment he came over against 
the innkeeper, he stopped short, 
his knees bowing, and then sud- 
denly reeled and fell flat on his 
back on the roadside grass. 

George got to his feet, mar- 
velling and something shocked. 
He was in no doubt as to the 
stranger’s profession. Obvious- 
ly he was one of those running 
footmen who preceded their 
masters’ coaches to bespeak 
bed or dinner, and whose value 
was in right ratio with their 
staying power. 

“He'd do better to choose 
another business,” thought the 
landlord. 

The stranger lay sprawled 
upon the grass as he had fallen, 
hat and stick flung abroad. 
His chest laboured up and 
down, gasping and fighting for 
oxygen. George watched him, 
commiserating but helpless. 
When, at last, he fancied the 
man going, all to his surprise 
the latter sat up—convalescent, 
at least, to the degree of self- 
help. Obedient to a gesture, 
George bent to listen. 

“Winded! Get me off this 
—somewhere out of sight!” 

A field-track behind them led 
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away to the old ruin of Good- 
rich Castle—a lonely shattered 
keep cuddled into a thicket on 
a height above the river. 

“Thither?” said George. 
“Can ’ee walk?” 

“Put an arm under me—so. 
Stap me! my legs is like sticks 
of warm sealing-wax. A strong 
lift, man, and any speed you 
like. Gad demmy! the stick 
and hat!” 

He signified excitedly his 
scattered property. George 
stooped and gathered it up. 

“Evidence!” panted the man. 
“Quick and off, Johnny Hob- 
nail! this is a gammy neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Evidence!” (The landlord 
had shrunk a little.) “Evidence 
of what, master?” 

“Of incompetency, you fool!” 

His blue lips snapped at the 
word. 

“Get me away !” he groaned. 

In a couple of minutes they 
were lying snug in the long 
grass of the ruins, the swal- 
lows weaving a web of air 
over their heads from wall to 
wall; remote silence, save for 
the wash of the river far down 
below, encompassing them. 
Gradually the runner came to 
within measurable distance of 
himselfi—an approach having 
little to commend it. 

“Well?” said Mr Battle 
brusquely. Somehow he felt 
disillusioned and alarmed. 

“Well?” said the man; and 
he began to laugh, but clipped 
his merriment in mid-career. 

From the road they had 
quitted came the rumbling of 
Wheels. He made an impera- 
tive sign to his companion to 
lie low, and peered cautiously 
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above the tangle towards a 
point where a section of the 
thoroughfare was-visible. Pre- 
sently, across this little stage 
of their perspective, rolled a 
great bedizened coach, swing- 
ing heavily in its straps and 
drawn by four horses with 
postilions. The vision passed, 
leaving behind it a wake of 
receding echoes. The footman 
fell back again, and had out 
the rest of his laugh. 

“I’m a pretty runner, ain’t 
I?” said he. 

“Ts that your party?” 

The other nodded 
chuckled. 

“May I make so_ bold,” 
began George, with gravity. 

“To axe his name? Tis 
the Marquis o’ Blunderbore, 
Johnny.” 

“ And you was to run before, 
t pa 

“Exactly. I give out. I 
couldn’t do it. My reputation’s 
gone for ever. If he’d a’ found 
me by the roadside yonder, 
he’d a’ had me whipped and 
stripped.” 

“Hor shame!” said Mr 
Battle, beginning to wake to 
a measure of commiseration. 

“Ah!” said the runner. “No 
hare’s coursed like us. I could 
tell you stories. You ain’t got 
a flask on you, I suppose?” 

“No, I ain’t. But there’s 
the Blue Boy up by the church 
yonder.” 

“No, no!” said the man 
hurriedly. “I don’t venture 
into the highway agen this 
tide. Blunderbore may have 
halted there hisself.” 

“Oh, well!” said the inn- 
keeper—“ain’t you got no flip 
left in your knob?” 

2B 
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The runner stared. 

“In my knob?” he mur- 
mured, scratching that part of 
himself that seemed appropriate 
to the conundrum. 

“Bless the man!” cried 
George, fairly flabbergasted. 
“He a footman, and not know 
the tricks of his trade!” 

He fetched up from the grass, 
shaking his head, the silver- 
headed baton; unscrewed the 
ball from the staff; unscrewed 
the top of the ball itself, re- 
vealing a hollow vessel half-full 
of a fragrant flip compounded 
of white wine and eggs. 

“Didn’t you mix it your- 
self?” he asked reproachfully, 
handing over the cup. 

The other received it with 
a lively joy blossoming through 
a desert of bewilderment. 

“So help me, God!” he mut- 
tered, “I never so much as 
guessed at it. Ill tell you the 
truth. This is my first service.” 

He tilted and drained the 
vessel. 

“Ah!” he cried, “here’s a 
cocoanut to a jolly old Robin- 
son Crusoe! Now let’s to 
business !” 

He got to his feet recklessly, 
and stretched, as if to open 
his every vein to the generous 
intake. 

“Why, what’s come to the 
collar o your coat?” said 
George. 

The runner shut upon him- 
self, and looked down, showing 
his teeth. 

“What the hell do you 
mean?” he said in a con- 
strained voice. 

“Put up your hand behind, 
sir. It’s tore to rags.” 

“T fell,” muttered the man. 





“You're mighty curious for a 
yokel.” 

Then he broke into a hoarse 
laugh. 

“ You oughter know how one 
drop’ll lead to another, landlord. 
And where be your inn, now?” 

“How do you know I keep 
one?” said Mr Battle surprised. 

The footman tapped the tell- 
tale apron hanging over the 
speaker's arm. He _ conde- 
scended to no further answer. 

“Well, it’s nigh over there,” 
said George, pointing in the 
direction of his tavern. 

The stranger mused. 

“You don’t feel inclined to 
change togs with me?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well; it’s a pity. It might 
avert suspicion. These things 
—they’ve served their purpose 
so far, and now I can afford 
to dispense with ’em.” 

“T daresay,” said the land- 
lord ; “but I don’t see my side 
to the bargain —especially as 
the soot I stand in is the only 
one I’ve got to my back. And 
a pretty figure I should cut, 
serving the bar in silver and 
tawny.” 

“You'll take me in for the 
night, anyways?” 

“Tf you pay, same as another 
customer.” 

“ Nat’rally that.” 

“ Well, the rest’s no concern 
of mine.” 

The stranger pondered again. 

“Where does the road we 
left lead to?” 

“What! You don’t know 
where you was ordered to be- 
speak beds?” 

“Stap me, Johnny Chuckle- 
head! you’re monstrous keen, 
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stap me! You'll be saying it 
leads to Ross town, maybe. 
Eh! it does, does it? Well, 
look yenow! Blunderbore will 
find he’s outstripped his fut- 
man when he reaches there, 
an’ll raise the hue on me to- 
morrow. I must e’en cross the 
scent. It’s run in the open so 
far. Now the livery must dis- 
appear. You won't go back 
on me, old Samaritan? Be- 


sides, you know, you’ve made 
yourself a party to my escape.” 


Mr Augustus Fitzroy de Vere 
Churchill (as the runner called 
himself)—his glories couched in 
a sheet-long smock—spent three 
crapulous days at the Dog 
and Crook, judicially discussing 
alcohol and the matrimonial 
differences existing between Mr 
and Mrs Battle, and subscrib- 
ing to the confidences of the 
latter a partial and absolutely 
indifferent sympathy. The lady, 
indeed — watching from her 
web, like a plump and comely 
spider, on the evening of the 
quarrel, for her lord’s return, 
and prepared spider -like to 
seduce him into blandishment 
only that she might seize and 
rend him—found in the stran- 
ger an instrument of reprisal so 
realy to her hand as that she 
was enabled to forego on the 
spot some elaborately designed 
projects of marital subjugation 
in favour of the simpler and 
more effective expedient of being 
just her winning and_ ultra- 
modish self. For, so, she was 
quick to see, would she be in a 
position, by accepting this gal- 
lant as a right bird of her own 
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“Eh, what!” 

“It’s so, Johnny. And I'll 
tell ye what we'll do. We'll 
just linger here till this dusk 
has gloomed into dark; and 
then you must take me down 
across the fields, smuggle me 
into your place, and find me a 
blessed smock to cover my 
plumes.” 

“T’m damned if I do!” said 
George. 

“You'll be damned if you 
don’t,” said the runner. 


feather, to convince her hus- 
band of the extent of the sacri- 
fice she had made for him; and 
to reduce him, moreover, to a 
becoming sense of his ineffi- 
ciency in the matter of savoir- 
faire. She was at once in- 
duced to this course by Mr 
Churchill’s charmingly instinc- 
tive prehension of her claims 
to fashionable distinction. 
“You and me ain’t got the 
trick of the bong-tong for no- 
thing, ma’am,” said he (after 
he had been smuggled into the 
parlour of the Dog and Crook, 
had made easy explanation of 
his position to Mrs Battle, and 
had captured that lady’s heart 
by vowing himself struck of a 
heap by finding so much ele- 
gance where he had looked only 
for rustic gaucherie). “ Why, 
bless you!” (he turned to the 
husband) “ there’s a clear mas- 
onry in this here tipping the 
blue, as one may call it. Style 
can pick out style as easy as 
winkles. It’s no good a-trying 
to explain how to the cana'lle. 
It’s in the hair—a sort of jenny 
sequar. I knew, as soon as I set 
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eyes on her, that your good lady 
had got it strong; and I'll go 
odds she did the same by me.” 

“Yes, indeed,” murmured Mrs 
Battle. 

“Yes, indeed,” echoed the 
runner admiringly; “and you 
won't get the lay of that, 
Johnny Battle — though it’s 
plain you're a decent sort of 
chap in your way.” 

George acquiesced genially, 
too relieved for the moment at 
seeing his wife’s centre of oper- 
ations shifted from himself to 
question the propriety of the 
sentiment. 

And so it came about that 
between Mr Churchill and the 
ex-lady’s-maid was masonically 
signed an unwritten deed of 
partnership, that pledged them 
at the outset to nothing more 
than a perpetual rally of fash- 
ionable banter, with Mr Battle 
for its butt. 

The innkeeper bore it all at 
first good-humouredly, shrewd- 
ly, if dumbly, discounting the 
stranger’s genteel vapouring, 
and quietly, with a piece of 
chalk, debiting his gentleman 
for the liquor he consumed. 
But by-and-by, as the days 
wore on, and the runner—en- 
joying both an immunity from 
pursuit and capture and the 
best of the cellar—from being 
pampered, threatened to wax 
dissolute, George — stubbornly 
alive, for all his concessions, to 
his own interests, and, where 
these were concerned, holding 
savoir - faire in complete con- 
tempt —came to his decision, 
and roundly told Mr Churchill 
that he would rather have his 
money than his company. 

Hurt beyond measure, and 
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moved almost to tears, the 
visitor carried his grievance to 
a vain and foolish confidante. 

“To have to eat humble of 
a boor—me—one of our caste! 
That’s the plaguy sting of it,” 
said he. 

“You forget, sir,” answered 
the lady, faintly, but carrying 
a little blush to her credit, “as 
how the boor and me is one.” 

“DoI1?” said the runner, in 
a passion of bibulous irony. 
“Oh, yes! I forget that, nat’- 
rally, when my heart is dropsi- 
cal with love of what I can’t 
hope never to attain.” 

“Hush!” whispered Mrs 
Battle. ‘After all, George is 
only within his rights in ask- 
ing to be paid for what you’ve 
took out of the cellar.” 

“Out of the cellar! Oh, 
Mrs B.—Nelly!—I'd_ pay to 
the last drop of my blood, if 
he’d only let me take some- 
thing out of the parlour!” 

The lady rose to her feet, a 
little scared. Perhaps at this 
last she began to realise how 
close upon the shoals of disaster 
her tactics of reprisal were com- 
pelling her. 

“You mustn’t speak like 
that,” she said hurriedly. “It 
means nothing, I know; but it 
frightens me.” 

“ Means nothing!” 

The man fell upon his knees 
and seized her hand. 

“Nelly! you’ve been a angel 
to me—keepin’ me here shut 
of observation, and fillin’ me 

bd . . ” 
up with all this prime stuff! 

“No, no!” exclaimed the 
young woman. “Let me go!” 

“To him! To the lout as 
has disgraced you from the 
state you was bred to adorn! 
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She wrenched her hand free 
and stepped back, holding the 
insulted member to her bosom. 
Mr Churchill swayed, collapsed 
sitting upon his heels, and went 
on wonderingly, as if he had 
rather slipped the thread of his 
discourse— 

“T could never have sur- 
vived capture and outrage. 
You'll know what that must 
mean to a tip-topper. Im all 
that, though circumstances has 
drove me to a inglorious pro- 
fession. Some day I'll give 
you my story. Now, if ’m 
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kicked out in this livery, my 
soocide lays at your door.” 

He looked vaguely about him, 
as if speculating where he 
had deposited his glass. The 
girl, panting and distraught, 
flew to a desperate door of 
escape. 

“Tl help you to get away— 
to-morrow morning at dawn. 
It’s best you should go. We've 
both been foolish, perhaps ; but 
I—I’m not wicked enough for 
that just yet. George means 


well, and he does for the best. 
I—I’ll help you to escape.” 


III, 


Mr Battle woke to conscious- 
ness of a deafening clatter pro- 
ceeding from the bar down 
below. He hurried out of the 
borderland of dreams, remarked 
with some surprise that the 
partner of his bed was van- 
ished from it, tumbled to his 
feet, and looked for his clothes. 

“Coming, coming!” he shout- 
ed—for the noise downstairs 
was violent. 

In his semi- wakefulness he 
grew to a curious knowledge 
of himself in windy attire star- 
ing stupidly down upon a fine 
suit of tawny and silver that 
lay on a chair beside the bed. 

“Hi, landlord!” roared a 
voice, rising like a draught 
up a flue. 

The innkeeper jumped on 
his naked feet, cracked a toe 
against the bed-post, and came 
to his senses with a frenzied 
oath. 

“Nell!” he bellowed, “ where 
are you? Come here! Bring 
me my clothes!” 

No response but a repeti- 


tion of the furious clamour be- 
low was vouchsafed him. He 
hunted frantically from side to 
side—a sorry dog over a lost 
scent. 

“Tf you don’t look sharp, 
we'll come up and fetch ye!” 
howled the voice. 

“Coming!” cried the dis- 
traught man again, and in 
desperation he snatched shirt, 
breeches, and hose from the 
pile of livery, and, scrambling 
them on, scuttled downstairs 
into the tap. 

The outer door thereof was 
open, and a little huddle , of 
figures stood silhouetted against 
the light. Through the port- 
holes of the shutters sprays of 
a strong radiance were pro- 
jected, like brushes suspended 
in the act of sweeping dark- 
ness from the room, the dust 
of which hung in a shadowy 
smoke. A dank smell of beer 
rose from the sanded floor. 

George ran to the window. 
Immediately a hand came like 
a mallet on his shoulder. 
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“No, you don’t!” growled 
the voice that had already 
assailed him. 

“What the devil’s this?” 
cried the innkeeper. “ Ain’t I 
to open my own shutters?” 

“Oh ay! and be quick about 
it. Don’t think to give us the 
guy, that’s all.” 

“Give ye the guy! 
the man mean?” 

He unhitched and tore open 
the shutters. A flood of light 
poured into the bar. He turned 
in astonishment, to find himself 
penned against the counter by 
a couple of burly bludgeon-men 
in scarlet waistcoats. He had 
no need to ask their warrant. 
His heart sank in his breast. 
For he recognised these pretty 
mates for “robin-redbreasts ”— 
the birds of prey of Newgate— 
“runners” of a different order 
to Mr Churchill’s. Such were 
not unfamiliar to the hedge- 
rows of 1789. 

One of them gave on the in- 
stant a siren whistle. 

“Hooked, by God!” he mut- 
tered; and added admiringly : 
“and brazening it out in the 
murdered man’s wery identical 
togs!” 

“ Murdered !” gasped George, 
and sank back against the 
counter, white as a turnip. 

“ Ay,” said the officer, pulling 
his man erect. 

* Now, you can’t, you know,” 
he went on protestingly, “hit a 
man in the small of his neck 
vith a twenty-pun stone and 
expect him to come to hisself 
this side o’ the day of judg- 
ment.” 

“Gents,” said George, “ this 
be all a mistake.” 

“Qh, of course!” 


'?? 
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One of the men beckoned to 
the door; and there came hop- 
ping in, like a daggled old crow 
after a gobbet of carrion, that 
veritable harpy of the bridge- 
gate. 

“ Mother,” said justice retrib- 
utive, “is this ’ere the soot you 
was speakin’ on?” 

“Tseeit!” she cried shrilly— 
“fower days ago I see this very 
livery a-crossin’ of the fields to 
the ford arter dusk !” 

“And was I in it?” 
George. 

“Why not? You is now.” 

“But, you saw me come back 
that evenin’ as I went, across 
the bridge!” 

He appealed to his captors— 

“ What’s the vally o’ this old 
beldame’s prattle? Ill tell ye 
the truth. DPve been harbourin’ 
a liveried villain, never knowin’ 
nowt definite agen him. He tell 
me he’d disgraced hisself as « 
footman by givin’ out on the 
road, and were mortal affeared 
of bein’ whipped for it ; and I 
believed en and tuk en into 
hidin’. That were fower days 
ago, true enough; and _ this 
mornin’, it seems, he’s cut his 
lucky wi’ my clothes.” 

The redbreasts looked at one 
another with a certain signifi- 
cance, 

“Werry good,” said one, sud- 
denly. “ Where’s your wife?” 

“ Here I am,” said Mrs Battle. 
“ Who wants me?” 

She entered on the word, 
chill-cheeked and rosy from the 
morning freshness. Her eyes 
sparkled with expectation of 
a duel, of which she could 
not foresee the issue. She was 
desperately conscious of the 
flagrancy of her escapade. She 


said 
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stopped as if she had been 
struck. 

“George!” she cried faintly. 

“Take it calm, ma’am,” said 
the burliest of the men. “ Bless 
you, there’s a floweriness in that 
there little lip, J can see, as 
won’t abuse itself by conde- 
scending to the hystrikes.” 

The girl’s heart went cold in 
the sad, reproachful look with 
which her husband greeted her. 

“What is it?” she said, with 
fear in her face; “what are you 
charged with?” 

“Murder,” said George. 

Mrs Battle gave a scream and 
flew to her husband’s side. 

“ Now, now,” exclaimed robin 
soothingly. 

“Tet me be, sir. Ain’t I the 
right to speak to my own hus- 
band? Whose murder, I say ?” 


“You're welcome to know. 
Sir Tracy Yorke’s runner.” 


“ Sir——!” She gasped, and 
looked from one face to another 
with straining eyes. 

“Runner!” she whispered. 
“Mr Churchill—the man here 
—he were a runner!” 

“Maybe I’ve got to pay for 
bein’ caught in his clothes,” 
said George grimly. 

Mrs Battle gave a hysterical 
shriek, 

“No, no!” she cried, and 
threw her arms round her hus- 
band’s neck. “George, darling, 
I did it all to spite ye. I’m a 
wicked woman, George, but I’m 
not a bad one. He begged me 
to help him to escape — only 
from disgrace; I’d ha’ died if 
I'd known it a hanging matter 
—and I thought by giving him 
your clothes, George, to pay 
ye out nicely for that ‘shrew.’ 
And now I’m paid myself—oh, 
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I’m paid myself!—and the 
worst is I couldn’t stop loving 
ye all the days he was here!” 

The officers exhibited a 
marked impatience during this 
outburst. At its finish they 
bawled, as with one voice, 
“What’s become o’ the man?” 

“T saw him on his journey, 
good sirs. I’ve left him this 
half-hour making for the forest 
by way of Lydbrook.” 

At that, to the joyful amaze- 
ment of husband and wife, 
the redbreasts released their 
prisoner, and stepped back in 
some excitement. 

“Ve don’t vant this ’ere 
good man o’ yourn,” said one, 
buttoning himself hurriedly 
into his coat. “Ve vas only 
a-foxing of him to indooce him 
to reweal the reel culprit. He'd 
a-suffered no inconwenience if 
it hadn’t been for the clothes. 
It’s his own fault.” 

“No, it’s mine,” said Mrs 
Battle, weeping. 

“ Never mind whose, then. It’s 
the other vun ve’re looking for.” 

“Mr Churchill?” 

“Oh, ay! call him that if it 
pleases you. Ve knows him for 
Jemmy Jessamy, as four days 
ago broke Monmouth jail, vere 
he vas in for horse-stealing— 
come avay by the Ross road— 
knocked down Yorke’s runner 
hon root—broke his neck vith 
a stone—dragged the body into 
a copse—changed clothes vith 
it (werry careless as to the 
disposition o’ his own; and 
that vas veak o’ Jem)—took up 
the business o’ runner hisself, 
all perticklerly vell designed, 
and—disappeared. And now, 
mum, ve’ll trouble you to lead 
us on his track.” 
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“George!” exclaimed Mrs 
Battle. 

“Sit ye down, Nell,” said 
the innkeeper, kindlily ; and he 
turned to the officers— 

“Ye'll not axe it of the poor 
woman, gentlemen. Tm as 
able to lead ye as she, and 
far readier; and *twould be 
cruel to her feelings to use 
her for the means to the man’s 
arrest.” 

And at this instance of rustic 
generosity, savoir-faire yielded 
itself finally to a tempest of 
most unmodish snufflings and 
sobbings. 


Mrs Battle was, indeed, well 
absent at the close of the 
comedy. Its author had no 
wit but to end it melodrama- 
tically. 

The officers ran down their 
man near the crest of a long 
slope that rose from the village 
to the very skirts of the forest. 
By then half the population of 
the place followed the law, like 
the bobtail of a hunt, filling the 
air with gibing echo. 

Mr Churchill, run to bay 
against one of those stumpy 
cylindrical chimneys — known 
locally as ’ole-’oles — that in- 
adequately protect the mouths 
of disused coal-shafts, mounted 
the low wall, as the mob rose 
at him, with the obvious inten- 
tion of jumping down within 
the enclosure, and therefrom, as 
from a redoubt, making a last 
desperate stand with the aid of 
whatever missiles chanced to his 
hand. 

He poised on the brink, snarl- 
ing round at his pursuers. A 
groan—one sibilant expression 
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of awe — went from the 
crowd. 

“God ’a mercy!” cried a 
voice. ‘He thinks it bai solid 
ground within !” 

The leading runner cocked 
and levelled a pistol. 

“Jem!” he cried hoarsely, 
“stand, or I shoot!” 

The words were on his lips, 
when the murderer flung him- 
self backwards and disappeared. 
On the instant a little tearing 
sound came to the ears of all, 
and a puff of dust, like thin 
smoke, rose from the chimney- 
mouth and scattered to the air. 
George, with his throat drum- 
ming, led by a yard or two in 
the general race for the shaft. 
He hauled himself up and 
looked over. Right below him 
a jagged fissure, scarred with 
teeth of broken timber and 
edges of disrupted vegetation, 
led to unnameable depths. And 
from the black mouth all awry 
rose a cold and acrid miasma-— 
as the Genii rose from the bottle 
opened by the fisherman—that 
met him full-face like a voiceless 
and sardonic laugh, 

He dropped again to his 
feet, feeling sick and giddy. 

“God forgive him!” he 
muttered. 

The officer he seemed to 
address took off his hat, ex- 
tracted a quid of tobacco from 
the lining, and stuck the morsel 
into his cheek. 

“Ah!” he said, with reflec- 
tive irreverence ; “he'll have a 
job to find him fust. Hes 
proved himself a faster runner 
than ever did the man _ he 


killed.” 


up 
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William Lauder, the Literary Forger. 


WILLIAM LAUDER, THE LITERARY FORGER, 


AN UNRECORDED EPISODE IN HIS LIFE. 


To students of eighteenth- 
century literature the name of 
William Lauder, the traducer 
of Milton, is familiar; but it is 
to be feared that the present 
generation has forgotten the 
controversy which he origin- 
ated, and no longer remembers 
the brilliant method by which 
his fraud was detected. Pos- 
sibly the modern decay of that 
widespread interest in the clas- 
sical languages which prevailed 
throughout the last century 
has brought about indifference 
to a dispute that requires some 
knowledge of Latin for its due 
understanding ; yet the story 
of a controversy in which John- 
son and Goldsmith were en- 
gaged, and with which the 
name of Pope is mixed up, 
should not be uninteresting. 
Independent research has dis- 
closed several grave inaccur- 
acies in all the sketches of 
Lauder’s life that have hitherto 
been published, and has brought 
to light some unknown inci- 
dents in his career that afford 
much information as to his 
character, 

The date of Lauder’s birth, 
his parentage, and the place 
of his nativity, are alike un- 
known. From an obscure hint 
given by himself in his later 
years, it has been concluded 
that he was nearly related to 
the Lauders of Fountainhall. 
But any statement of the kind 
must be received with caution 
from one who proved himself 


“a liar of the first magnitude” ; 
and a very thorough search 
through the records of the 
Lauder family has failed to 
disclose his legitimate relation- 
ship to any of its branches. 
The Fountainhall fiction may 
be dismissed as pure romance, 
and we may accept the state- 
ment of George Chalmers that 
“he appears to have entered 
the world with only his litera- 
ture to support him.” Quite 
a new theory as to his parent- 
age has been suggested as the 
result of researches made by the 
present writer in the charter- 
room of Dundee. On 23rd May 
1638 Robert Lauder, burgess of 
Latider, was served heir to his 
sister, Catherine Lauder. This 
Robert Lauder became depute 
town-clerk of Dundee in 1660, 
and was admitted a burgess of 
Dundee on 5th June of that 
year. He continued in this 
office till his death in 1675, 
and his daughter, Catherine 
Lauder, was served heir to him 
on 21st August in that year. 
On 1st August 1665, “ Magister 
William Lauder, writer in Edin- 
burgh,” was admitted a burgess 
of Dundee, gratis, for some 
legal services rendered to the 
burgh; and he was either a 
brother or near relative of the 
depute town-clerk. We shall 
find in the course of this article 
that William Lauder, the forger, 
was extremely anxious to be 
entered as a burgess of Dundee, 
and it is not unlikely that he 
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was the son of the Edinburgh 
writer, and claimed through 
the privilege of his father. 
The depute town-clerk had 
married the daughter of Andrew 
Bathgate, one of the leading 
Dundee merchants of the time, 
and his daughter, Catherine 
Lauder, was a wealthy pro- 
prietrix. She was married to 
William Mowat of Balquhally, 
and the house she occupied in 
Tindal’s Wynd, Dundee, was 
known till lately as “Lady 
Balquhally’s Land.” Eupham 
Bathgate or Lauder died in 
1718, leaving her daughter, 
Catherine Lauder or Mowat, 
a large amount of property in 
Dundee. Assuming that this 
Catherine Lauder was _ first 
cousin to William Lauder the 
forger, we have a very reason- 
able explanation of his anxiety 
to settle in Dundee. There is 
documentary proof extant that 
she was living in 1744, when 
William Lauder was residing 
in that burgh. 

Shortly after he left the 
University of Edinburgh Lau- 
der met with a trifling accident, 
which had remarkable results. 
He was watching a game of 
golf on Bruntsfield Links, when 
a golf-ball struck him on the 
knee, and wrong treatment or 
neglect made it necessary to 
amputate the leg. He was not 
prevented, however, from pur- 
suing the career which he con- 
templated. He started a pri- 
vate school in Edinburgh, and 
gained some reputation, especi- 
ally as a teacher of the Latin 
language. This led to his being 


temporarily employed to con- 
duct the Humanity Class in the 
University during the last ill- 
ness of Professor Adam Watt 
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in 1734; and he was a candi- 
date for the professorship when 
the Chair became _ vacant 
through Watt’s death in the 
spring of that year. Lauder’s 
classical attainments were suffi- 
ciently well known to have 
entitled him to this post. He 
had published in 1732 an Eng- 
lish translation of an obscure 
Latin poem by Hugo Grotius, 
and had dedicated it to the 
municipal authorities, possibly 
expecting thus to gain favour 
for himself when an office lay 
within their gift. His influence, 
however, was not sufficient to 
procure him the appointment, 
though Nichols states that on 
that occasion he received “a 
testimonial from the heads of 
the University, certifying that 
he was a fit person to teach 
Humanity in any school or col- 
lege whatever.” Lauder re- 
sumed teaching in his private 
school, and his name appears 
in the list of the founders of 
the literary benefit society 
which Ruddiman originated in 
1737 under the title of “The 
Company of the Professors and 
Teachers of the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, or any branch 
thereof, in the City of Edin- 
burgh, and dependencies there- 
of.” This society was formed 
for the purpose of providing aid 
to the members and to their 
families in cases of necessity, 
and was the earliest society of 
the kind established in Scot- 
land. About this time Lauder 
applied for the situation of 
under-keeper of the University 
Library, and was again unsuc- 
cessful. In 1738 he issued pro- 
posals for printing by subscrip- 
tion a collection of sacred poems 
by Scottish Latinists, which 
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work was printed and issued in 
two volumes by Thomas Ruddi- 
man in the following year under 
the title ‘Poetarum Scotorum 
Muse Sacre,’ and is well known 
to all acquainted with this de- 
partment of the literature of 
that time. The work was evi- 
dently suggested by the ‘De- 
litia Poetarum Scotorum’ ed- 
ited by Arthur Johnston for 
Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit, 
though the poems included were 
for the most part on sacred 
subjects. The volume includes 
ArthurJohnston’s Latin versions 
of the Psalms and the Song of 
Solomon, and contributions by 
Ruddiman, Robert Stewart, 
Professor of Natural History, 
and John Ker, Professor of 
Humanity. Lauder showed his 
skill in Latin composition and 
his acquaintance with the earlier 
Scottish Latinists by his pre- 
face, and the biography of 
Arthur Johnston, whose works 
he praised effusively. The two 
volumes were dedicated to 
Charles Erskine of Tinwald, 
then Lord Advocate, and after- 
wards Lord Justice - Clerk. 
Hardly had the work been is- 
sued than Lauder sought to 
bring it prominently before the 
public in a way that would be 
profitable to him. On 19th 
May 1740 he presented a pe- 
tition to the General Assembly 
suggesting that Johnston’s 
Latin Paraphrases and Psalms 
should be introduced as a class- 
book in all the grammar-schools 
in Scotland. This petition was 
supported by Ruddiman, Stew- 
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art, and Ker, and after due 
deliberation the Assembly, in 
November 1740, agreed to re- 
commend Johnston’s poems as 
“a good intermediate sacred 
lesson-book between Castalio’s 
Dialogues and Buchanan’s Par- 
aphrases.” The admirers of 
Buchanan deemed this action 
an insult to the memory of their 
favourite author, and a con- 
troversy ensued, in which Lauder 
participated, as to the compara- 
tive merits of Johnston and 
Buchanan. The result of this 
“Bellum Grammaticale,” as it 
was called, was ultimately dis- 
astrous to Lauder, as his intem- 
perate language alienated those 
who might otherwise have sup- 
ported him. He endeavoured 
to enlist the powerful influence 
of Pope in support of Johnston 
by sending him a copy of the 
‘Poetarum Scotorum’ and a 
letter describing the contro- 
versy, but elicited no reply. In 
this year Auditor Benson, who 
had erected a monument to 
Milton and published a series 
of ‘Letters concerning Poetical 
Translations, and Virgil’s and 
Milton’s Arts of Verse,’ brought 
out his splendid edition of Ar- 
thur Johnston’s works, in which 
was contained the Latin bio- 
graphy of Johnston which 
Lauder had written for his 
‘Poetarum Scotorum.’ Pope 
was not in the mood to do 
justice to Benson’s valuable 
labours, and instead of prais- 
ing him or the author he 
had chosen to magnify, the 
satirist inserted this sneering 





, By a curious misprint in the ‘Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library,’ vol. ii., 
published in 1776, the date of the publication of this work is given as 1759 in- 
stead of 1739. It was probably this blunder that led Watt (‘ Bibliotheca Britan- 
uica,’ vol. ii. p. 599) to give the same date for its publication, and to place it in the 
wrong chronological position. 
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passage in the third book of 
the ‘ Dunciad’ :— 

** Bold Benson thrust him by ; 
On two unequal crutches propt he came, 


Milton on this, on that one Johnston’s 
name.” 


To this sarcastic depreciation 
of Johnston’s works Lauder 
afterwards attributed the fail- 
ure of his ‘Poetarum Scot- 
orum,’ and of the bolder scheme 
which he had suggested of 
making Johnston’s Psalms a 
class- book; estimating that 
Pope’s couplet had lost him 
at least from £20 to £30 per 
annum. Nevertheless, Lauder 
manfully strove to maintain 
Johnston’s superiority as a 
Latinist ; and a letter, appar- 
ently written by him, appeared 
in the ‘Daily Gazetteer’ in 
1741, and was reprinted in 
the ‘Scots’ Magazine’ (vol. iii. 
p- 255), in which the names 
of Johnston and Milton are 


placed in curious juxtaposition. 
A few months before this time 
a small volume was published 


anonymously in Edinburgh, 
entitled ‘An Essay on Milton’s 
Imitations of the Ancients’ ; 
and though it has not been 
proved that Lauder was the 
author, it is indubitable, from 
his own later references to the 
work, that he was familiar with 
its contents. The irritation 
produced in Lauder’s mind by 
the placing of Milton on a 
higher pedestal than Johnston, 
coupled with the belief that 
he was thereby put to pecu- 
niary loss, probably led this 
talented but unprincipled man 
to undertake the disreputable 
task of traducing the foremost 
of English epic poets. 
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Meanwhile an episode took 
place in his career which was 
quite unknown to his earlier, 
as to his latest, biographers. 
A vacancy had occurred in 
the Edinburgh High School 
through the death of William 
Creech, and Lauder applied 
for the place, for which there 
were nine candidates. George 
Chalmers states that “though 
the palm of literature was 
assigned by the judges to 
Lauder, the patrons of the 
school preferred one of his 
opponents.” The same writer, 
after alluding to the pamphlet- 
eering war, says: “ He lingered 
on at Edinburgh till 1742, when 
hopes were raised of being ap- 
pointed the Rector of the same 
school at Dundee to which 
Ruddiman had been invited in 
1710. He was at length driven 
by his disappointment from 
Edinburgh to London, in an 
unlucky hour for his own char- 
acter and livelihood.” With 
more caution Nichols relates 
the incident.! After stating 
that Lauder was recommended 
for the post at Dundee by Pro- 
fessors Cuming and Maclaurin, 
he proceeds: ‘‘ Whether he suc- 
ceeded in this application or 
not is uncertain; but a few 
years afterwards we find him 
in London contriving to rum 
the reputation of Milton, an 
attempt which ended in the 
destruction of his own.” From 
the unpublished documents now 
to be laid before the reader it 
will be seen that Lauder was 
appointed to the vacant place 
in Dundee, and some of his 
doings in that city will be 
exposed. 





1 Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 136. 
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The patronage of the Dundee 
Grammar-School at the period 
in question was vested in the 
magistrates. From the manu- 
script minutes of the Town 
Council for 1742-43 it appears 
that on 25th October John 
Hallyburton resigned his post 
as Doctor of the Grammar- 
School, and on 13th December 
the Council “ unanimously 
Elected and made Choise of 
Mr William Lauder to be one 
of the Masters or Doctors in 
the Latine School of this 
Burrow,” at a salary of fifteen 
pounds sterling and perquisites. 
On 3rd January 1743 Lauder 
“appeared in face of the 
Councill” and accepted office, 
and in the succeeding July and 
August, after much discussion, 
the Council gave him “ Fifty 
merks, Scots money, in name 
of Transportation money to this 
Burrow for himself and family.’ 
These entries show that Lauder 
was actually a teacher in Dun- 
dee, and that he was a married 
man with a family. 

The state of chronic impecun- 
losity in which Lauder lived 
soon compelled him to attempt 
some other means than tuition 
to better his fortunes. A bril- 
liant idea occurred to him, the 
first hint of which is found in 
the following excerpt from the 
town council minutes :— 

“1744. Feb. 20. There was given 
in to the Council several Proposals by 
Mr William Lawder anent the anti- 
quitys of the Town, together with two 
pieces of verses made thereanent, who 
was craving some incouragement from 
the Town for what he proposed. All 


which is to be considered by the 
Councill.” 


; The proposals are couched 
In the same language as other 
less creditable Proposals which 
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he issued at a later period. 
They included (1) an _ exact 
Prospect or delineation of the 
town of Dundee, either from 
Slezer’s drawing or from a new 
sketch; (2) a Description of 
the town quoted from Camden, 
Slezer, and Dr Irvine, with an 
account of the storming of 
Dundee in 1651, from Dr 
Gumble’s ‘Life of General 
Monck’; (3) two Latin epi- 
grams on Dundee by Dr John 
Johnston and Dr Arthur John- 
ston; and (4) an English trans- 
lation of the one by Principal 
Kennet of Oxford, and of the 
other by “Mr William Lauder, 
one of the Masters of the 
Grammar - School of Dundee.” 
The prospectus was dated 12th 
March 1744, and specimens of 
the literary portions were given. 
Though the execution of this 
project must have involved 
great initial expense, the price 
was only five shillings, to be 
paid by instalments. 

What could be Lauder’s pur- 
pose in embarking on such a 
vast design? The only reason- 
able explanation is that he 
meant to advertise himself as 
a teacher of Latin, and to force 
his name into the notice of the 
leading merchants and _profes- 
sional gentlemen in the locality. 
That method he had already 
adopted in Edinburgh, though 
without success ; for Mr Sidney 
Lee (Dict. of Nat. Biog.) points 
out that so early as 1732 
Lauder published “A Poem 
of Hugo Grotius on the Holy 
Sacrament, translated into 
English [blank] verse,” and 
dedicated it to Lord Provost 
John Osburn and the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh. Mr Lee was 
the first to direct attention to 
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this poem, and as it is not quoted 
in any list of Lauder’s works, it 
is probable that the copy in 
the British Museum Library is 
unique. That poem had not 
the effect of securing the assist- 
ance of the Town Council when 
Lauder applied for the Human- 
ity Chair in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; and the Dundee at- 
tempt to curry favour was 
equally unsuccessful. There is 
a flavour of unconscious humour 
in the following minute of the 
town council :— 

“1745. Aug. 3. The Councill au- 
thorize the Thesaurer to give to 
Mr Lawder, one of the Masters of 
the Latine School of this Burrow, 
Two Guineas for his pains and 
Charges in makeing some poyms 
upon the Town of Dundie, which 
are now hung up in the Town 
House; but at same time intimate 
to him not to make any more of 
those poyms without the Magistrates’ 
approbation.” 


It was not to be expected 
that an irritable poet like 
Lauder would be pacified with 
a money bribe when it was 
accompanied with so evident 
an insult, and such gross de- 
preciation of his “poyms.” 
Accordingly we find the sequel 
of the story in the next two 
minutes of council in which 
his name appears :— 


“1745. October 31st. Mr William 
Lawder, one of the Maisters of the 
Latine Schooll of the Burrow, in 
face of Councill, Demitted his office 
of Master of the said Schooll, which 
Demission is signed by the said 
William Lawder in the Minutes. 

“Gro. Lyon, Bailie.” 

“1745. November 11. Petition by 
Mr Wm. Lawder, late one of the 
Masters of the Latine Schooll of 
this Burrow, craveing that the Coun- 
cill would give him a gratis Burgess 
Ticket or an equivalent for the same. 
—Read and Refused. 

“Gro. Lyon, Bailie.” 
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Though it is evident from 
the last-quoted minute that 
the town council no longer 
considered Lauder as a master 
in the grammar-school, yet it 
is a suggestive fact that they 
delayed filling up his place 
for nearly five months. The 
authorities may have had the 
notion that Lauder would re- 
voke his demission and take 
office again, for it does not 
appear that they had any 
special charge to make against 
him save the writing of un- 
desirable and _ inconvenient 
“poyms.” It is very likely, 
therefore, that they postponed 
appointing his successor until 
he had left the town and there 
was no likelihood of his return- 
ing. The next excerpt from 
the minutes shows that even 
so late as the end of March 
1746 the councillors made a 
temporary appointment, and 
this gives a clue as to the 
time when Lauder _ finally 
abandoned Dundee :— 


1746. March 31st. The Councill, 
considering that there has been a 
vacancy of a Master in the Grammar- 
Schooll since Mr William Lauder, 
late one of the Doctors there, de- 
mitted his charge, Do _ therefore 
authorize Mr John Pitcairn, student 
in Divinity at St Andrews, to act 
and teach as one of the Masters of 
the Schooll till that post be supplied 
by the Councill, and he is hereby 
intitled to the haill profites and 
emoluments belonging to s‘- office 
while he officiates therein.” 


It may safely be concluded 
that Lauder, finding Edinburgh 
neglectful and Dundee unap- 
preciative, made his way to 
London in the spring of 1746. 
He began apparently to teach 
Latin privately, but he found 
it necessary to discover some 
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method of forcing himself before 
the public in a tutorial capacity, 
and adopted a similar plan to 
that which he had followed so 
unsuccessfully in Scotland. He 
made the acquaintance of Ed- 
ward Cave, the enterprising 
publisher of the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and through him 
was introduced to Dr Samuel 
Johnson. Doubtless Lauder’s 
classical attainments would 
make him an interesting per- 
sonage to Johnson. Lauder had 
not forgiven Pope’s lines exalt- 
ing Milton and deposing Arthur 
Johnston, and had conceived an 
extreme aversion to the English 
poet—unreasonable, doubtless, 
but not the less ardent. Every 
one knows that Samuel Johnson 
was actuated by political animus 
in his treatment of Milton’s 
poetical merits, and these two 
literati had thus a common bond 
uniting them. It is absolutely 
incredible that Johnson ever 
hinted at a proposal to attack 
the fame of Milton by unjust 
means; but, knowing what we 
do of the shifty, time-serving, 
dodging character of Lauder, it 
is easy to suppose that he calcu- 
lated upon the support of John- 
son in any scheme that would, 
with apparent fairness, tell 
against Milton. His acquain- 
tance with the pamphlet on 
‘Milton’s Imitation of the An- 
cients,’ to which reference has 
been made, suggested to him 
the scheme of depreciating 
Milton by accusing him of 
plagiarism from obscure modern 
Latinists, the rarity of whose 
works might make detection 
difficult, while it would at the 
same time permit Lauder to 
pose as an erudite scholar. 
There was, besides, his state of 
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chronic impecuniosity ; and thus, 
unlike Romeo’s apothecary, both 
his poverty and his will con- 
sented to adeed that has branded 
his name with perpetual infamy. 
It is not within the scope of this 
article to detail all the steps in 
his nefarious scheme, and only 
the merest outline of it need 
here be given. 

In the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for January 1747 a letter 
appeared, signed W. L., which 
tentatively hinted that the 
opening lines in ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
had been suggested by “the 
most beautiful Latin ones, 
written by Jacobus Masenius, 
Professor of Rhetorick and 
Poetry in the Jesuit’s College 
at Cologne in the year 1650 
and afterwards.” The first 
lines of this letter refer to “an 
ingenious gentleman” who had 
published, some years before, an 
‘Essay on Milton’s Imitation of 
the Ancients,’ that had been 
favourably received both in 
London and Edinburgh. In a 
footnote it is promised that 
“some account of this author 
and his work” would be given 
in the next number of the 
Magazine ; but no such account 
ever appeared, which makes the 
supposition that Lauder was 
the “ingenious gentleman” still 
more probable. In the February 
number of the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ a reply to Lauder’s 
strictures was published with 
the signature “ Miltonicus,” but 
it was limited to a general ob- 
jection to the charge of imita- 
tion. The same number con- 
tained a further communication 
from Lauder, in which he gave 
long quotations from the “ Ada- 
mus Exsul” of Hugo Grotius, 
asserting that the whole plan of 
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Milton’s work had been taken 
from this little-known poem. 
Cave, anticipating that the con- 
troversy would excite much at- 
tention, offered a prize of two 
guineas for the best translation 
into English of the passages 
quoted, and thus helped to keep 
the dispute alive. Next number 
had a few extracts, sent by 
Lauder, from Dr Andrew Ram- 
say’s ‘Poemata Sacra,’ published 
at Edinburgh in 1633, with par- 
allel passages from Milton, and 
here it was first announced that 
Lauder purposed publishing all 
his charges against Milton in a 
volume. This new bellum gram- 
maticale attracted the notice 


of the ephemeral poetasters of 
the time, and at least one in- 
dignant defender of Milton ex- 
pressed himself in vehement 
verse against it. 

The June number contained 
a letter signed “W. B.,” in 


which Lauder was highly 
praised for his detection of 
Milton ; the writer stating that 
he “could venture the issue of 
the whole cause” upon one 
passage taken from Ramsay. 
Lauder sent a further batch of 
parallel passages from Grotius 
and Milton. The first intelli- 
gent revolt against his theory 
was made in the July number, 
when a letter signed “R. R.” 
(Richard Richardson) appeared, 
in which, by a skilful examina- 
tion of dates, the writer showed 
that Milton’s poem was at least 
begun before that of Masenius 
was published, and suggested 
that it was unlikely that Mil- 
ton would have escaped the 
charge of plagiarism at a time 
when Masenius was extant, and 
Milton’s enemies were eager to 
blast his reputation. Richard- 
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son admitted that the general 
plan of the two poems was 
similar, but accounted for the 
likeness by the identity of the 
subject. He finished his letter 
thus :— 


“To crown the whole criticism— 
i.e, the whole invective against 
Milton—W. L. concludes ‘that he 
that can imagine that Milton could 
have done as he had done without 
ever seeing or hearing of Masenius’s 
performance, may with equal reason 
assert that a limner may draw a 
man’s picture exactly like the original 
without ever seeing him.’ That is, 
in plain English, Milton’s poem is 
exactly like Masenius’s. But if I 
may be allowed the presumption to 
oppose my judgment against so great 
a critic's authority, I would ask, 
Whether it is strange or absurd to 
suppose that two pictures by two 
ditferent hands should have a general 
likeness, which are drawn from the 
same original ?” 


To this direct attack Lauder 
replied in the August number. 
He alleged that Milton had not 
decided upon the plan of his 
work till 1654—the year in 
which the poem by Masenius 
was published — and did not 
complete the manuscript. till 
1665, having thus eleven years 
“to take advantage of the 
Jesuit’s performance.” He ad- 
mitted that the poem by 
Masenius and the “ Adamus 
Exsul” of Grotius were not 
well known in England, but 
he urged this as a reason why 
Milton had chosen to plagiarise 
from them. The position of 
Milton as Latin Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to Cromwell, 
Lauder suggested, would readily 
bring these obscure works under 
his notice, and he would be able 
easily to procure copies of books 
in which the majority of his 
contemporaries took no interest. 
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“The modern Latin poets,”5 he 

wrote, “did not engage the attention 
of either Bentley or Hearne, or any 
other critics, who probably, if they 
heard of those pieces, already fallen 
into oblivion, deemed them beneath 
their notice; whereas no small por- 
tion of my leisure hours have been 
employed in such researches for these 
7 years past.” 
The astute schemer had now 
gained the public ear by his 
paradox, and he deemed it a 
fitting time to disclose himself. 
Accordingly this letter was 
signed with his full name, so 
that the last sentence quoted 
above might have its intended 
effect of raising his reputation 
as an exceptional Latin scholar. 
He gave a further extract from 
the “Adamus Exsul” in this 
number. But the most sug- 
gestive item in the same Maga- 
zine was the advertisement 
which appeared of a proposed 
edition of the “ Adamus Exsul,” 
with an English version by 
Lauder. No doubt it was this 
purpose which led him to dis- 
close his name by signing his 
letter. The advertisement is in 
the following terms :— 


“Proposals for printing, by sub- 
scription, Hugonis Grotii, ‘ Adamus 
Exsul, Tragoedia,’ with an English 
version and notes, and the lines imi- 
tated from it by Milton subjoined, 
by William Lauder, M.A. (1) Each 
subscriber is to pay five shillings, 
one-half at the time of subscribing, 
and the other on the delivery of the 

ook in sheets. (2) The work shall 
be printed off with all convenient 
speed, on a good paper and letter. 

roposals, with a specimen, will after 
the 5th instant be delivered out, and 
subscriptions taken in by Mr Cave, 
St John’s Gate, Mr Davidson in the 
Poultry, and the editor.” 
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The description of the work 
which accompanied the prop- 
osals was said to have been 
written by Dr Samuel Johnson, 
and was afterwards used by 
Lauder as the preface to his 
book on ‘Milton’s Use and 
Imitation of the Moderns’ ; 
but there he kept out the final 
passage, which reads thus :— 


“As I cannot doubt but the dis- 
covery will give the same pleasure to 
others as to me, I hope the public 
will favour this attempt, since the 
original is so scarce that Gronovius,! 
with all the influence that his learn- 
ing gives him, was not able to pro- 
cure mea printed copy. The version 
that will be added is new and elegant, 
and the question which this publica- 
tion tends to illustrate is in the high- 
est degree worthy of general regard.” 


The proposals do not seem to 
have been responded to so en- 
thusiastically as Lauder expect- 
ed, and the work was postponed 
until he could complete the 
other book on Milton’s plagiar- 
isms which he had contem- 
plated. The project served his 
purpose, however, in bringing 
his name into prominence as a 
student of the modern Latinists. 

Meanwhile the Magazine 
poets rose in arms against him. 
In this same number of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
August were two poems which 
are much above the average 
level of ephemeral verse. 

Another letter attacking 
Lauder appeared in the Sep- 
tember number of the Maga- 
zine, signed “C, B.,” in which 
the specious arguments of 
Lauder upon apparent simil- 
arities of language were further 





‘This was Abraham Gronovius (1694-1775), who was then Librarian of the 
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exposed. To this letter Lauder 
vouchsafed no reply. He was 
then engaged upon another 
prospectus. Finding that his 
version of Grotius was not 
receiving encouragement, he 
had the daring hardihood to 
propose that a Latin transla- 
tion of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
should be prepared (by himself, 
of course) as a_ schoolbook. 
The reader will remember that 
this was merely a new form for 
an old proposal. Lauder had 
tried to depose Buchanan by 
foreng Arthur Johnston on 
the schools; he now sought to 
eclipse Johnston by substitut- 
ing an author more likely to be 
well received in England. The 
following extract from his pro- 
posal discloses its plan :— 


“T have long been of opinion that 
an abridgment of Milton, truely 
purgd of the heathen mythology, 
and put into Latin verse, in an 
elegant and judicious way, would be 
the finest school-book in the world, 
and infinitely fitter for the instruc- 
tion of youth in Christian schools 
than Terence, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 
etc., which in a thousand places tend 
to debauch the morals of unguarded 
youth.” 


Lauder deemed the time pro- 
_pitious for such a proposal, for 
Dr Joseph Trapp, the Jesuit, 
had just published a Latin 
translation of Milton’s great 
work, and another translation 
by William Dobson was in the 
press. If he could step in and 
utilise these, he might gain 
both credit and cash. But, 
like many of his other projects, 
this plan was doomed to fail. 
A letter was published in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
November 1747 (possibly from 
the pen of Samuel Johnson), in 
which the proposal was dis- 
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credited. Evidently, also, the 
editor of this Magazine was 
growing weary of Lauder and 
his schemes, for he inserted 
another adverse poem. 
Another antagonist appeared 
under the pseudonym of “ Philo- 
Miltonus,” whose letter was 
dated October 18, 1747, but 
was not published till February 
1748. Some of his arguments 
had been anticipated by Rich- 
ardson in his pamphlet ‘ Zoilo- 
mastix; or, a Vindication of 
Milton from all the Invidious 
Charges of William Lauder,’ 
which was published in Decem- 
ber 1747. The writer of the 
letter dubs Lauder “ Malaper- 
tius,” giving a humorous signi- 
ficance to the name of one of 
the authors whom Lauder 
quotes from as supplying pas- 
sages to Milton. Examining 
in detail several of Lauder’s 
charges, Philo-Miltonus rebuts 
them seriatim—challenging him 
to say where the passage, 
“And lakesof living sulphur always flow, 
And ample spaces,” 


professed — to 
quote from ‘Paradise Lost,’ is 


which Lauder 


to be found in that work. 
He further stated that a pas- 


sage quoted by Lauder from 


Fenton’s ‘Life of Milton’ was 

g y 
not to be found there. The 
duplicity of Lauder is ex- 
posed unsparingly in one para- 
graph :— 


“ Ambitious to lead a faction, to 
broach new doctrines till now quite 
unheard of, he has attacked the char- 
acter of the poet whose works, in 
spite of envy, shall live when Virgil's 
sacred work shall die. As an unfair 
disputant, he takes everything pre 
concessio ; puffed up with conceit 0 
himself, he runs away with his 
argument (to support which he has 
tried the basest method), as if the 
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whole world joined with him in his 
sentiments. . . . It is manifest his 
whole design is to ruin the character 
of Milton ; like the grand 


‘*¢ Artificer of fraud—the first 
That practised falsehood under saintly 
show 
Deep malice to conceal, coucht with re- 
venge. 
—Par. Lost, book iv.” 

To these charges Lauder did 
not reply, but when his book 
came out he suppressed the 
spurious passage from Milton. 
At this time Mr Peter Whalley 
published his ‘Remarks on 
Shakespeare’s Plays,’ and hav- 
ing occasion to compare some 
of the passages in the dram- 
atist’s work with similar phrases 
elsewhere used, he made a 
passing reference to the Lauder- 
Milton controversy. It is pos- 
sible that the following sentence 
from Whalley’s book suggested 
a new series of “ Proposals” to 
Lauder :— 


“If the gentleman would favour 
us with an edition of those poets 
who have wrote on sacred subjects, 
for which he appears extremely well 
qualified, he would do a much more 
acceptable service to men of letters 
than by obtruding tortured trans- 
lations upon Milton, and afterwards 
reproaching the poor eyeless bard with 
names of ignominy and disgrace.” 


time Dr 
had never 


During all this 
Samuel Johnson 
lost his faith in Lauder’s sin- 


cerity and uprightness. His 
infatuation in this matter can 
only be explained by the feel- 
mg of animosity which John- 
son cherished against Milton, 
because of the latter’s repub- 
licanism; and Lauder was 
doubtless aware of this fact, 
and made good use of John- 
Sons weakness. Long after- 
wards (according to Nichols), 
ohnson wrote on the margin 
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of a copy of Archdeacon 
Blackburne’s ‘Remarks on the 
Life of Milton,’ published in 
1780: “In the business of 
Lauder I was deceived, part- 
ly by thinking the man _ too 
frantick to be fraudulent.” 
But in 1747 and for four 
years afterwards Johnson thor- 
oughly believed in Lauder’s 
single-mindedness, despite the 
numerous exposures of that 
unscrupulous man’s duplicity. 
In August 1748 a new work 
was issued against Lauder, 
supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Andrew Henderson, 
bookseller, entitled ‘ Furius ; or, 
a Modest Attempt towards 
the History of the famous 
W. L, Critic and Thief- 
catcher, with regard to Mil- 
ton.’ All the biographers of 
Lauder, from George Chalmers 
to Mr Sidney Lee, who refer 
to this work, give the year 
of its publication as 1754, 
and Lowndes has _ followed 
them; but as the book ap- 
pears in the list of published 
works in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for August 1748, 
this is a manifest error. The 
date is of some importance, 
as Lauder had confessed his 
crime in 1750, and Hender- 
son’s book would be useless 
four years after that date. 
The remark made by the 
editor of the Magazine is as 
follows: “This is a _ strong 
invective against Mr L., but 
allows him to be a_ great 
Latinist.” Chalmers notes that 
Ruddiman wrote on his copy 
of ‘Furius’ the remark, “I 
was so sensible of the weakness 
and folly of that man [Lauder] 
that I shunned his company 
as far as I decently could” ; 
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and Chalmers adds, “Thus 
Ruddiman, when on the verge 
of eighty, was diligent to vin- 
dicate himself from the impu- 
tations of the unfair scribbler 
of ‘Furius,’ who tried, by pro- 
pagating misrepresentations, to 
involve Ruddiman in the dis- 
grace of Lauder.” 

The severe criticisms passed 
upon him did not deter Lauder 
from proceeding with the pre- 
paration of his volume against 
Milton. It was at length pub- 
lished by J. Payne and J. 
Bouquet, with the full title, 
‘An Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Imitation of the Moderns in his 
Paradise Lost.’ Though it bears 
the date 1750, it must have been 
issued in January 1749, as a 
letter written by R. Richardson 
on 28th January in that year, 
though not published till the 
following December,! gives ref- 
erences to the work. In that 
letter the first distinct charge 
of fraud was made. Richard- 
son stated that he had always 
suspected those passages which 
Lauder had accused Milton of 
translating. 

“On examination,” he says, “I 
have found two very material ones, 
one of which he has given to Ma- 
senius, the other to Staphorstius. 
The first so struck Mr Johnson that 
the last time I had the pleasure of 
seeing him, he said he would venture 
the merits of the cause that Milton 


had seen Masenius, since it is ren- 
der’d almost verbum verbo.” 


The two quotations were of 
eight lines each, and both were 
taken from a translation of 
‘Paradise Lost’ made by Wil- 
liam Hog twenty years after 
Milton’s death. To show the 
daring effrontery of Lauder, 
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and also to form some excuse 
for Johnson, the first passage 
may be quoted from Lauder’s 


book :— 


“Milton afterwards, as one conse- 
quence of the fall, introduces the 
beasts at variance one with another, 
and all of them together at variance 
with man. 


**¢ Beast now with beast ’gan war, and fowl 
with fowl, 

And fish with fish, to graze the herb all 
leaving, 

Devour’d each other; nor stood much in 
awe 

Of man, but fled him ; or, with count’nance 
grim, 

Glar’d on him passing.’ 

—‘ Paradise Lost,’ book x. line 710, 


“These lines are literally translated 
from the following :— 


**¢Quadrupedi pugnat quadrupedes, volucre 
volucris ; 

Et piscis cum pisce ferox hostilibus armis 

Prelia seva gerit: jam pristina pabula 
spernunt, 

Jam tondere piget viridantes gramine cam- 
pos: 

Alterum et alterius vivunt animalia letho: 

Prisca nec in gentem humanam reverentia 
durat, 

Sed fugiunt, vel si steterant, fera bella 
minantur . 

Fronte truci, torrosque oculos jaculantur in 
illam. 


“ ¢ Beast now with beast, and fow] with fowl, 
and fish 

With fish, wage cruel war with hostile 
arms. 

They now despise their antient food, now 
scorn A 

To graze the verdant plains and flowry 
grass ; 

And beast on beast, as proper sust’nance, 
feeds. 

Nor does their former rev’rence paid to 
man e 
Remain, but straight him fly, or, if they 

stand, 
They threaten bloody war with savage 
front, ; 
And fiercely dart on him their baleful 
eyes,’” 


It is not wonderful that 
Johnson, having these passages 
submitted to him, should have 
believed lLauder’s story, and 
given the sanction of his name 
to the publication of the forgers 
work. And certainly the list 





1 Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xx. p. 536. 
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of eighteen authors, ranging in 
date from 1514 to 1655, which 
Lauder gave as those from 
whom Milton had stolen, was 
enough to stagger the most 
ardent admirer of that poet. 
As already stated, Johnson 
consented to the printing of 
his prospectus for the transla- 
tion of Grotius to be used as a 
preface; and he supplied a 
postscript, urging that a sub- 
scription should be made for 
Mrs Elizabeth Foster, the 
granddaughter of Milton, who 
was then sixty years of age, 
and in indigent circumstances. 
Johnson had suggested to Gar- 
rick to perform “Comus” at 
Drury Lane for the benefit of 
Mrs Foster, and he wrote him- 
self a Prologue for the occasion. 
The event took place on 5th 
April 1750, and the perform- 
ance realised over £130. It 
does not seem very reasonable 
that a bitter attack upon 
Milton’s fame should be made 
the vehicle to bring aid to his 
suffermg granddaughter, and 
that certainly was not Lauder’s 
first intention. The reader who 
has followed the story of that 
“slippery customer” through 
the mazes already detailed will 
at once recognise one of the 
main reasons for the existence 
of the book in the following 
quotation, which occupies a full 
page at the front of the 
volume :— 


“ Advertisement. 


4 P 
‘Gentlemen who are desirous to 
secure their children from ill examples 
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by a domestic education, or are them- 
selves inclined to gain or to retrieve 
the knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
may be waited on at their own houses 
by the author of the following essay 
upon the receipt of a letter Tirected 
to the publisher, or the author, at the 
corner house, the bottom of Ayre 
Street, Piccadilly. N.B. — Mr 
Lauder’s ability and industry in his 
profession can be well attested by 

rsons of the first rank in literature 
in this metropolis.” 


The excitement caused by 
the publication of this book 
was very widely spread. Sar- 
castic letters and satirical poems 
poured in upon the editor of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ but 
Cave had begun to suspect 
Lauder after Richardson’s letter 
quoted above, and he published 
very few of either of them, giv- 
ing preference to those that 
depreciated and abused his 
former protégé. Private epistles 
that passed in literary circles 
were even more candid than 
the outspoken attacks in the 
press. Warburton, writing to 
Hurd on 23rd December 1749, 
says :— 

“T have just read the most silly 
and knavish book I ever saw; one 
Lauder, on Milton’s Imitations. An 
observation at the bottom of page 44 
and top of page 45 proves him either 
the one or the other with a venge- 
ance.! If there are those things in 
Masenius, why did he not produce 
them? They are of more weight to 
prove his charge than all he says 
besides. If they are not, he is a 
knave.” 


All this turmoil, however, did 


not discourage Lauder. He 
made use of his notoriety as 





* The passage referred to is as follows : 


*¢ Milton borrows of Masenius the simile 


of Pandora, Xerxes, Charlemaine, the limbo of vanity, and paradise of fools, with 
many others ; yet (such is Milton’s gratitude) he attacks the Jesuits about their 
religion satirically enough, though he scrupled not to borrow near the substance 
of 2000 lines from one of the order, and to insert them in that very work where 


he ridiculed them.” 
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though it had been fame legiti- 
mately won. In the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for July 1750 
he published the following ad- 
vertisement :— 


“Proposals for printing by sub- 
scription, in four volumes in octavo, 
Delectus auctorum sacrorum Miltono 
facem prelucentium. Adeurante 
Gulielmo Laudero, A.M. Price half 
a guinea, half to be paid on subscrib- 
ing. The pieces are : Jacobi Masenii, 
Sarcotidos, libri quinque; Danielis 
Heinsii de Puero Jesu Hymnus ; 
Andree Ramszei, Poemata Sacra, 
libri quatuor ; Hugonis Grotii, 
Adamus Exsul, et Christus Patiens ; 
with above twenty more. The first 
to be inscribed to the Prince of 
Wales; others to the Archbishops, 
Lord Chancellor, several Dukes and 
noblemen. Proposals to be had at St 
John’s Gate of Mr Davidson, Mr 
Vaillant, Payne and Bouquet, book- 
sellers, by whom subscriptions are 
taken in ; Also by the editor at his 
house, the bottom of Ayre Street, 
Piccadilly.” 


There is a strong family like- 
ness between these proposals 
and others that emanated from 
the same source; but on this 
occasion the result was_ ulti- 
mately more encouraging to the 
projector, as much interest had 
been aroused in these obscure 
authors by Lauder’s attacks 
upon Milton. He was fated, 
however, to have a bitter ex- 
perience before this work saw 
the light. There is a poem in 
praise of Lauder’s proposal in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
September 1750 which bears 
internal evidence that it was 
written by the schemer him- 
self. 

Besides Richardson there were 
three scholars who had inde- 
pendently discovered Lauder’s 
fraud. J. Kirkpatrick, M.D., 
who published in 1750 ‘The 
Sea-piece, a Narrative, Philo- 
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sophical, and Descriptive Poem, 
in five cantos,’ wrote a preface 
to that book in which he vindi- 
cated Milton from the asper- 
sions of Lauder. John Bowle 
(1725-1788), who had _ been 
newly presented to the vicar- 
age of Idmiston in Wiltshire, 
also discovered the deception, 
and communicated his opinions 
to John Douglas, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury. It was 
the latter, however, who first 
published a systematic exposure 
of Lauder’s duplicity. John 
Douglas was one of the most 
remarkable men of his time. 
He was born at Pittenweem in 
Fifeshire in 1721, and after 
studying at Oxford and taking 
his degree, he became an army 
chaplain, and was present at the 
battle of Fontenoy. He was 
afterwards attached to the 
household of William Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath, and travelled on 
the Continent with him, obtain- 
ing from that nobleman the 
livings of Eaton Constantine, 
Uppington, and High Ercal in 
Shropshire. When Douglas 
published his book he dedicated 
it to his patron, the title being 
“Milton Vindicated from the 
charge of Plagiarism brought 
against him by Mr Lauder, and 
Lauder himself convicted of 
several Forgeries and gross Im- 
positions on the Public. In a 
Letter to the Earl of Bath.” 
Though dated 1751 the book 
was really published in Novem- 
ber 1750, and appears in the 
lists for that month. After its 
publication Cave resigned the 
fragment of faith in Lauder 
which he had cherished up till 
that time, and in the December 
number of the Magazine he 
stated that Lauder had ad- 
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mitted the charges brought 
against him. Dr Johnson’s 
reputation had been so much 
concerned in the matter that he 
deemed it necessary to call 
upon Lauder in company with 
Douglas, and the culprit signed 
a full confession of his misdeeds, 
the text of which was dictated 
by Johnson. The publishers of 
Lauder’s book at once reduced 
the price from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d., 
and “publickly disclaim all 
further connexion with the 
author, and sell the book only 
as a masterpiece of fraud and 
imposition.” Lauder’s confes- 
sion, dated 20th December 1750, 
was published in January 1751, 
entitled “ A Letter to the Rev. 
Mr Douglas, by W. Lauder, 
A.M.,” and was thus char- 
acterised by a contemporary 
writer :— 


“Mr Lauder confesses here, and 
exhibits all his forgeries, for which 
he assigns one motive in the book, 
and, after asking pardon, assigns 
another in the postscript. He also 
takes the opportunity to publish 
several letters and testimonials to his 
former character; but seems to 
triumph in having laid a snare for 
the partial admirers of Milton, sug- 
gesting that there were some that 
would not allow a translation from 
‘Paradise Lost’ to be his own sense.” 


The appending of these testi- 
monials to a confession of fraud 
was another instance of the 
frantic desire of Lauder to ad- 
vertise himself in any circum- 


stances. The incident pro- 
duced two anonymous attacks 
in the fashion of the period, 
“Pandemonium: or, A New 
Infernal Expedition, inscribed 
to a Being who calls himself 
William Lauder, by Phila- 
lethes ;” and “The Progress of 
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Envy, a Poem in Imitation of 
Spenser, occasioned by Lauder’s 
attack on the Character of 
Milton.” 

Though thus publicly confess- 
ing his fault, Lauder, with 
characteristic duplicity, began 
privately excusing himself to his 
acquaintances, Mr Sidney Lee 
refers to an unpublished letter 
of this kind which Lauder 
addressed to Dr Thomas Birch, 
and which is now in the British 
Museum; and Nichols quotes 
part of a similar letter to Dr 
Mead, dated “Piccadilly, 9th 
April 1751,” which contains the 
following passage :— 


“My offence proceeded from no 
design to impose upon the publick, as 
no one ever had a better cause than 
mine, even when stript of all adven- 
titious assistance, but rather from a 
well-meaning zeal to undeceive man- 
kind, in a very curious particular 
relating to a book, concerning the true 
author whereof much noise has been 
made in the world, by disclosing a 
masterpiece of fraud and forgery com- 
mitted by Milton against the mem- 
ory of King Charles the First, which 
very few persons seem to be ac- 
quainted with.” 


This gives the first hint of 
the last attack which he made 
on Milton in the volume pub- 
lished three years later. Not 
content with these private ex- 
cuses, Lauder published in 
March 1751 his “Apology for 
Mr Lauder, in a Letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” in 
which he declares that he was 
actuated by no animosity to- 
wards Milton, and complains 
that the preface he had pre- 
pared for his book was sup- 
pressed by the publishers, leav- 
ing it to be inferred that its 
publication would have vindi- 


cated him, This device did 
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him little service. Warburton, 
writing to Hurd on the whole 
transaction, says :— 

“Lauder has offered much amuse- 
ment to the publick, and they are 
obliged to him. What the publick 
wants, or subsists on, is news. Milton 
was their reigning favourite; yet 
they took it well of a man they had 
never heard of before, to tell them 
the news of Milton’s being a thief and 
a plagiary; had he been proved a 

it had pleased them much better. 
When this was no longer news, they 
were equally delighted with another, 
as much a stranger to them, who en- 
tertained them with another piece of 
news, that Lauder wasa plagiary and 
an impostor; had he proved him 
a Jesuit in disguise, nothing had 
equalled their satisfaction. We bear 
this humour in the publick; but 
when particulars have imbibed this 
publick spirit, nothing is so detest- 
able as such a character, and a man 
without a heart needs a public ex- 
piation more than a beast without 
one.” 

Unabashed by the exposure 
of his frauds, Lauder proceeded 
with the preparation of his 
‘Delectus,’ and published the 
two volumes in 1752-53. This 
work, valuable as it was in- 
trinsically, was marred by a 
recrudescence of Lauder’s un- 
reasoning animosity towards 
Milton, a state of mind on his 
part that nearly approached 
monomania. In the _ second 
volume he gave a list of ninety- 
seven authors from whom Mil- 
ton, he alleged, had plagiarised. 
Probably it was this fresh out- 
burst of spleen that caused the 
work to be received with omin- 
ous silence. Cave the publisher 
was now dead, but Johnson was 
still the chief controller of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
he could not venture at that 
time to revive the recollection 
of his former connection with 
Lauder. But that unhappy 
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man could not afford to remain 
in obscurity. In 1754 the book 
to which he had alluded in his 
letter to Dr Mead was issued 
under the title, ‘The Grand 
Impostor detected; or, Milton 
convicted of Forgery against 
Charles I.’ 

The coldness with which his 
book was received must have 
convinced Lauder that the 
game of deception which he 
had so long practised was 
over. Shortly after (about 
1756) he set sail for Barbadoes, 
an island which had then the 
reputation of being the wick- 
edest place on earth. The 
“family” which he had in 
Dundee had apparently van- 
ished, and he set out alone, a 
ruined and disconsolate man. 
He attempted to start a school 
at Barbadoes, but was unsuc- 
cessful. Some particulars of 
his sordid and despicable life 
abroad were printed by Mr 
Reece in ‘Notes and Queries’ 
(4th Series, V. 83), from which 
it appears that he opened a 
huckster’s shop, and hired a 
slave- woman to be his ser- 
vant and concubine. Rachel 
Lauder, the fruit of this 
unholy union, fled from her 
father’s house to escape his 
unnatural persecution of her, 
and placed herself under the 
protection of Captain Pringle 
of H.M.S. Centaur. She was 
afterwards the wife (or at least 
took the name) of Deputy 
Provost-Marshal Palgreen, and 
settled at Portsmouth, where 
she opened the Royal Naval 
Hotel. As for William Lauder, 
it appears that he died at 
Barbadoes in 1771 in extreme 
poverty. 

A, H. MILLAR. 
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A Bedouin’s Vengeance. 


A BEDOUIN’S VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE usual busy noise and 
bustle of Gheezeh market-day 
was going on merrily. All were 
bargaining, some for the mere 
pleasure of the thing, as practice 
in the art, and others with the 
serious intention of buying, but 
affecting to care little whether 
they bought or not. The sellers 
appeared equally indifferent, as, 
each smoking the eternal cigar- 
ette, buyer and seller eyed each 
other warily as they came 
gradually —the one up, the 
other down—towards the meet- 
ing-point of about the real value 
of the animal, a process gener- 
ally taking some hours, and 
sometimes, in cases of a dead- 
lock occurring, finished by the 
seller’s taking away his live 
stock, the bargaining not being 
off for good—although declared 
so energetically by both—but 
only deferred until the next 
market-day, or perhaps to even 
a later date, the time spent 
being considered not at all 
wasted, but rather a gain in 
experience and aptitude—a duel 
of one man’s tongue and wits 
against those of his neighbour. 

The market-day was the occa- 
sion for the meeting of friends 
as they came in from the vil- 
lages all round the moudirieh 
(province), and for the settling 
of all kinds of knotty points and 
discussions by the older mem- 
bers as they drank their coffee 
and smoked their nargilehs— 
long pipes in which the water 
gurgled gently with every whiff 
—while they sat cross-legged 
on the high wooden seats out- 


side the few coffee-shops the 
place could boast. 

Bold-eyed girls in gay-colour- 
ed garments, with the long blue 
veil thrown back from their 
smiling and impudent faces, and 
quantities of jewellery and coins 
plaited in their long hair, hang- 
ing in their ears, and jingling 
round their necks, arms, and 
ankles, walked about among the 
crowd, taking and giving chaff, 
and laughing and _ bandying 
words with all and sundry; or 
they stood together in laughing 
groups, making shrill remarks 
on everything and everybody. 
Children added their monkey- 
like screams and screechings to 
the general tumult, and the uni- 
versal atmosphere of dust, dirt, 
and Arabs reigned supreme. 

As the day wore on the 
clamour lessened, the natives of 
the place either sleeping where 
they were, lying full-length in 
the shade of some wall or tree 
—ghastly corpse-like figures 
scattered here and there, each 
with his galabeah over his head, 
stretched -out loose limbs and 
covered faces—or, going back 
to their clay hovels, took their 
siesta in the comparative cool- 
ness. The outsiders, loading 
their donkeys with provisions 
bought in the town, and seating 


themselves on-the_top, went off 


in different directions towards 
their villages, forming long 
straggling processions, which, 
gradually winding away, left 
Gheezeh to stillness and repose. 

But not for long. The cool- 
ness of the coming night came 
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stealing through the blaze of 
vivid sunshine, and a gentle 
north breeze stirred in the 
heavy air. Men, women, and 
children busied themselves in 
the fields, in various kinds of 
work, but chiefly in picking the 
tomatoes, whose red shining 
skins showed ruddily among the 
dark green plants, or lay in 
piled-up crimson heaps, glowing 
with the sun’s generous warmth, 
ready to be gathered into bas- 
kets and slungon to the donkeys, 
which stood patiently waiting 
for their loads. Now was the 
tomato harvest, and strings of 
laden donkeys filed into Cairo 
to be ready for the sale in the 
early morning. 

As all were busy, bending low 
over their work, a voice from the 
high bank of the canal startled 
them to wondering attention, 
and there—a silhouette against 
the glowing sky—stood the tall 
commanding form of a Bedouin, 
his white cloak falling in heavy 
picturesque folds from head to 
foot, the long shining barrel of 
his gun showing over his shoul- 
der gleaming ominously in the 
sight of the peaceful fellaheen. 

As he stood there, his warlike 
form, looking out of place in this 
scene of quiet husbandry, and 
more in keeping with the desert 
wilds from whence he came, cast 
its long dark shadow upon the 
vivid shining green of the field. 

“Is there any here called 
Mohammed Khoury ?” demand- 
ed he. 

One of the men addressed, 
raising himself and straighten- 
ing his bent back, regarded his 
interlocutor with sullen eyes, 
and answered, “No”; then, curi- 
osity getting the better of him, 
“What do you want him for?” 
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The Bedouin’s eyes gleamed 
as he answered sharply— 

“What is that to you? 
Where is he?” 

As the man sullenly bent 
again to his work without 
answering, the other workers 
hastened to give the desired in- 
formation. One Bedouin was 
bad enough, but who was to 
know that he had not half-a- 
dozen of his tribe at his back, 
the sight of whom would be 
enough to cow half-a-hundred 
fellaheen? Stefan—the man 
who had first spoken—always 
was a sullen fool, and several 
voices cried at once, “ Mohammed 
Khoury is sick, master ”—“Of 
the fever ”—“ For the past five 
days ”—“ It is said he will die.” 

“Who said so?” said one 
man, turning to his neighbour. 

“ His daughter,” replied the 
other. 

“Ho! then it is likely to be 
true, but P 

“You, there,” broke in the 
harsh voice of the Bedouin, “is 
there none who attends to his 
business ?” 

“Yes, master, there is his 
son.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Here, master, — some- 
where 

“ Then call him.” 

All the voices, raised as one, 
cried, “Abdul Nebi! Abdul 
Nebi!” —the sound ringing 
over the fields and floating 
away with the flowing water of 
the canal-—“ Abdul Nebi!” 

“Yes,” came back the faint 
answer. 

“Come. One wants you.” 

“ Wants what?” 

“ Who knows ?” 

“Good! I come,” and along 
the side of the bank a man 


> 
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came picking his way among 
the strong-growing plants. 

“Mohammed Khouryis sick?” 

“Yes. What . 

“ You are his son?” 

“ His eldest son, but 3 

“ Allah !— will you let me 
speak !” cried the Bedouin, with 
a hasty movement of his hand 
backward ; then, controlling 
himself, continued, “I was told 
he had a good store of tébben for 
sale, and I require some for my 
camels; but if he is sick, can 
you sell for him?” 

“T could, but we have no 
tibben: the last was sold and 
sent to Cairo yesterday, and I 
don’t think you will find tibben 
in Geezeh. The officer from the 
barracks bought up all there 
was—and gave a good price for 
it too,” he chuckled; but cor- 
recting himself, “ Not too much ; 
oh, not too much! He was hard 
—hard as a stone—they are all 
like that nowadays. One gets 
no profit after all the trouble.” 

The Bedouin appeared to be 
considering. At length he asked, 
“Do you know of any one else 
who has any ?” 

“Not now. I'll swear there 
is not so much as would do one 
camel in the whole of Geezeh at 
this moment. That’s truth— 
isn’t it?” turning to the workers, 
who, glad of an excuse, had 
stopped to listen to the conver- 
sation. 

“Truth! yes. One needs a 
good price in times like this ”— 
“ Never was there so little straw 
as this year,” corroborated they, 
one adding— 

“But the barley was good.” 

“Yours may be. Mine was 
nothing—nothing at all.” 


“Was that why it was so 
dear ?” 
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“Dear! Why, I almost gave 
it away. I sold it to the Moo- 
deer’s doorkeeper at an agreed 
price, and he came afterwards 
and paid me just a few piastres, 
swearing that was all its value, 
and I could take it or leave it. 
I could have torn myself—or 
him ; but what could Ido? He 
had the barley, and is the first 
doorkeeper—curse him, I'll be 
even with him yet.” 

Another’s misfortune always 
appears ludicrous to those who 
have not suffered, and peals 
of laughter greeted the high- 
pitched, grumbling complaints 
of the speaker, in which, after 
a second, he joined as heartily 
as the rest, but still reiterating 
his promise to be “even” with 
the doorkeeper. 

Meanwhile the Bedouin had 
fallen into talk with Abdul 
Nebi, taking no notice of the 
buzz of talk and laughter be- 
low, though Abdul looked back 
longingly as if he too would fain 
have joined in the joke. 

“Look! I must have tibben, 
and there must be some here. 
You need not be frightened, I 
will give you a good price.” 

“ As I live, master, I know of 
none; but if you can wait ”— 
the Bedouin made a movement 
of impatience— “only a day, 
master—Reis Ali’s boat must 
be down to-morrow at latest, 
and he will have the very best, 
and plenty of it.” 

“Who is Reis Ali?” asked 
Mustapha—for it was he; “that 
is not his name, surely ?” 

“Oh, his name is Ali Abul- 
lilah, but he is always called 
‘Reis Ali.’ He has some fine 
big boats, and is a rich man; 
and besides, he is the brother of 
the Omdeh”—as if that were 
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the crowning proof of his im- 
portance—adding with pride, 
“TI am his sister’s son, so we 
are relations.” 

“ And why does a rich man 
like that spend his days toiling 
on the river, when he might be 
at home, with many fields?” 

“ Ah, that is what many say. 
But what man has ever enough? 
—much though he may have— 
tis always just a little more, 
while the life is in him; and 
Reis Ali is a hard man, though 
I—his relation—say it.” 

“Tt must cost him good 
money to pay his boatmen?” 

“Tt does not cost him much, 
I can tell you: he has strong 
nephews, willing and able to do 
boat-work, who have been on 
his boats ever since they could 
throw a rope or haul in a sail ; 
he has one of them on each 
boat, and they have interest in 
the cargo, and pay themselves 


by the profit they get; the 
other boatmen get what keeps 


them in food—no more. I wish 
he had taken me—much as I 
hate the river, and boats, and 
all that belongs to them—but 
his brother-in-law, my father, 
quarrelled with him, and he has 
never forgiven, so that chance is 
lost.” 

“Then who are the nephews?” 

“Sons of the Omdeh, of course. 
He has three big, strong sons ; 
but Hasn, the third one, is the 
biggest and strongest—the wo- 
men call him handsome, though 
I can’t see it myself—he is more 
like a big bullock than aught I 
ever saw, and has fists like 
grinding-stones ;” but suddenly 
stopping, “ Heavens! it is near- 
ly sundown, and I had all but 
forgotten to pray!” and strip- 
ping off his soiled galabeah, he 
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plunged down to the canal to 
make the necessary ablutions 
before his sunset prayers. 
Slowly the sun sank below 
the horizon in a gleaming veil 
of light, and as the last ray 
disappeared, the golden and 
purple afterglow rose and rose, 
spreading over and covering the 
whole world in its mystic radi- 
ance; touching the hills till 
they shone as with fire, glowing 
on the mosque domes, and light- 
ing up the graceful shafts of 
the minarets as they pointed, 
flame-like, towards the skies; 
all—sky, city, hills, fields, and 
desert — glorified and _trans- 
figured. Then, like the swift 
falling of a curtain, darkness 
blotted out the fairy radiance, 
and the dark-blue firmament 
hung out its tiny lamps, not one 
by one, as in a northern twilight, 
but in the thousand glittering 
sparkles of an Eastern night. 
All was still, save for the 
rustle of the cattle as_ they 
turned and moved in their 
places among the clover, or, at 
intervals, the wakeful cry of 
the “ gaffirs”” passing from one 
to another, and becoming faint- 
er and fainter until swallowed 
up again in the silence; the 
whirring wings of some passing 
night-bird; the soft “furry” 
sound of a circling bat; and 
from among the water - grass 
and reeds the croak, croak, 
croaking of innumerable frogs. 
Beside a roughly broken en- 
trance in the high wall—which 
had once encircled all the palace 
lands, but was now a neglected 
ruin, broken through on every 
side with wide gaps — stood 
Mustapha, still as a_ statue, 
looking up into the star-lit sky 
with unseeing eyes—his face, 
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its stern mask of self-control set 
aside, Showing in its varied ex- 
pressions all the wild emotions 
sweeping over him. 

Once again he was back in 
the desert watching Ayesha— 
the little sister—their plaything 
—as she ran about laughing 
and playing in childish glee; 
then as she grew older, shooting 
up tall and slender, graceful as 
a gazelle. His heart warmed 
as he thought of her, to change 
the next moment to bitterness, 
as he remembered, and remem- 
bering, cursed, the day when the 
shock had come upon them all. 
Abdul’s story—his father’s rage 
—the hurried desert journey— 
and that last scene with his 
father, which, if he thought for 
an instant of going back with 
his task unfinished, rose up be- 
fore him. 

How well the picture stood 
out in his mind’seye! He stood 
once more in the tent, facing the 
old man, whose words still rang 
in his ears. 

“Mustapha, my son, thou 
knowest Allah in His wisdom 
hath thought fit to visit us with 
a grievous calamity. I-would 
not shrink from my duty to my 
people and to their laws, which 
Ihave sworn to keep and ad- 
minister justly; but I am old 
and weak, and if sorely tried 
might fail in my duty. Unto 
thee, then, my eldest born, falls 
the lot of vindicating the honour 
of our people and of our house. 
This girl—has fled—and_ not 
alone. The shadow of disgrace 
has fallen on us—she is un- 
worthy to be named. You will 
seek her. If she be wedded— 
well—it is finished: let her live 
among the cattle she has chosen 
—let her name be forgotten. 
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But if not—dare not to look 
upon my face again until you 
can tell me I may lift my head 
once more in the sight of my 
people—that this stain has been 
wiped away. Go.” 

The stern old man, with not 
one outward sign of emotion, 
sat down with the heaviness of 
age on the divan, as he uttered 
the curt dismissal, and Musta- 
pha, without one thought of 
appeal against the stern decree 
which he knew was the law of 
his people, had slowly passed 
from the tent, burdened with the 
weight of his terrible task. It 
was nothing to the fierce Be- 
douin to kill a man—in anger ; 
but this—his sister!—it was 
horrible. But no thought of 
evading the order had crossed 
his mind as he strode away 
with stern set face, and eyes 
looking into vacancy. 

How many days, or years, 
ago was that? and here he was, 
still waiting, waiting—asking 
nothing — putting off the evil 
day; but now, his heart throbbed 
painfully as he remembered the 
peasant’s words, “The boat 
comesto-morrow.” “To-morrow 
I shall know, to-morrow——” 

“ Ah!”—with an impatient 
ejaculation at his folly, he threw 
himself on the ground, and with 
gun ready to his hand, turned 
to court the sleep his busy 
thoughts had kept so far from 
him, but even in these broken 
slumbers saw his unspoken 
thoughts in direful visions. 

The hours roll on inexorably, 
never staying or stopping even 
for the tiniest space to check 
the wheel of Fate, which, ever 
turning, rolls remorselessly over 
the hearts and lives of poor 
humanity ; or to stay the iron 
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hand, ever pushing them steadily 
on towards the brink of the 
Eternal. And so the darkness 
fled away as with the wings of 
a night-bird, and the glorious 
sun came in all his brightness, 
shining on the just and the un- 
just, on the happy and the 
sorrowful, making those who 
rejoiced glad exceedingly, and 
bringing some ray of its glory 
even into the dark shadows of 
despair —shining into all the 
dark corners of the land. 

And Mustapha awoke from 
troubled sleep — his lips still 
muttering of his evil dreams— 
and stared about him into the 
quiet and peace of the sunny 
morning, idly watching the 
faint haze, as under the beam- 
ing rays it rolled back in spark- 
ling dewdrops from the clear 
blue sky, his eyes following the 
birds as they flew in twitter- 
ing squadrons or chased each 
other from branch to branch 
among the thick greenery of 
the acacia-trees; but still see- 
ing nothing of all this—his 
mind’s eyes being turned in- 
ward to the darkness of his soul. 

Wearily he rose, and with an 
unconscious sigh walked heavily 
onward into the village. There 
men were busy tying strings— 
on which gay red-and-white 
triangular flags were fastened, 
waving and fluttering in the 
morning breeze — across the 
narrow and irregular street, 
already lined with posts painted 
in wide encircling bands of red 
and white, and surmounted by 
big glass lanterns. On the 
ground lay a litter of flags, 
lanterns, ropes, and_ twine, 
while porters from Cairo were 
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arriving with tottering stacks 
of lanterns balanced on their 
heads, and, as a rule, a couple 
of a larger size swinging in each 
hand. All was noise, chatter- 
ing, and bustle, with occasional 
bursts of laughter at some joke, 
probably more mirth-inspiring 
than refined. 

As the Bedouin—a strange- 
looking figure—looked frown- 
ingly on this scene, one more 
audacious than the rest cried 
out, “Ho, master! have you 
come to the wedding? It will 
be the finest that has ever been 
seen: but times are altered 
nowadays, and it is the bride- 
groom who is unwilling and 
not the bride, ha, ha!” 

* Be quiet, you fool!” shouted 
another voice. “Do you want 
us all beaten to death, or 
hanged? Cut off that tongue 
which wags so loosely in your 
empty head and use your hands 
more.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the others 
who heard. “Oskot!”—“ Be 
quiet !”—“ Shut up !”—“ What 
a fool he is!”—*“ A few days in 
the jail and the korbash! would 
teach him silence.” 

The man in question opened 
his mouth angrily to speak, but 
seeing the threatening looks 
around him, thought better of 
it, and turned to his work 
again, muttering, “’Tis true all 
the same, fool or no fool. We 
shall see who is the fool.” 

Mustapha walked on, and 
presently came upon a man 
sitting in the middle of the 
road, tying flags to a long 
string tied to a post on the one 
side, and for which another 
man was waiting on his ladder 








1 Heavy whip of hippopotamus hide. 
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to haul across to the other. 
The work was proceeding leis- 
urely, and Mustapha paused to 
ask, “ Whose is this fine wed- 
ding? Is it the Governor's?” 

“No; he would not have such 
a fine one, you may be sure. 
Not he—he is too fond of his 
piastres; besides, he has one 
wife already, who is quite 
enough for him to keep. The 
wedding is that of the youngest 
son of Ibrahim-ben-Hassan, the 
Omdeh, and the sheik’s daugh- 
ter—the two grandest families 
in the town: and rich ?—well, 
I believe you, they are rich.” 

“When is the wedding?” 

“Tt begins to-morrow,” an- 
swered the man, adding as he 
rose, “ When it will finish, Allah 
knows. There is food for the 
whole country in those two 
houses — and drink as well. 
Take it,” here he flung the end 
of the flag-laden cord to the 
other man, who, drawing it up, 
fastened it with much tying and 
knotting to the top of the post. 
“Where is the other rope?” 

The man addressed pointed to 
a basket farther down the street, 
and after looking at it as if he 
expected it to move and come 
to him, the first man sent a 
small boy who was loitering 
near to fetch it, while, squatting 
down again, he solaced himself 
with a cigarette. 

“Which is the Omdeh’s 
house?” asked Mustapha. 

“Oh, it is at the other end of 
the town—a house by itself with 
a garden behind, and a big red 
flowering tree showing over the 
wall. You will know it soon 
enough when you come nigh it. 
It 18 like a beehive with the folks 
coming and going. Yes, yes, 
coming. Why such haste? It 
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will all be done in plenty of 
time,” grumbled the man, as the 
sharp voice of the reis called 
him to go on with his work ; 
and with a great show of ac- 
tivity, belied by his words, he 
started up, as if work were the 
greatest aim of his existence. 

Mustapha kept on his way, 
and all down the street his 
eyes fell on preparations for 
the coming great event, and his 
brow grew darker and darker, 
till with an impatient shake, as 
if to get rid of the unwelcome 
and troublesome thoughts which 
beset him, he drew himself up 
and walked on rapidly—a tall 
picturesque figure, his flowing 
robe swinging gracefully with 
every long stride—never notic- 
ing the people as they gave way 
before and turned to look after 
him with curiosity mixed with 
dislike and fear. 

As he came near the house he 
easily recognised it, for, as the 
workman had said, it was a 
veritable hive of human bees. 
An excited hum and buzz of 
talk was going on continually, 
mingled with the shrill laughter 
and chatter of women’s voices 
from above, as, glittering with 
sparkling jewels and_ bright 
colours, they peeped through 
their latticed balcony cages, 
like gaily-plumaged birds, call- 
ing to one another to come and 
see when any fresh arrival of 
presents—or, in fact, anything 
or anybody—came in sight. 

Mustapha’s appearance was 
hailed with great interest by 
these, and many and flattering 
were the remarks, falling as 
loud asides from above. But 
they fell on deaf ears, for even 
had he not been too preoccupied 
with his mission, his contempt 
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for the fellaheen beauties of the 
village harem, as compared with 
the hardier and more graceful 
charms of the women of his 
race, was more than enough 
defence against their openly- 
expressed admiration, as he 
passed on, quite unconscious of 
the fact that every available 
hole in the lattice framed an 
admiring eye. 

He did not enter the house, 
but stood without near the door- 
way, his appearance causing a 
lull for a moment in the flood of 
talk, but being rapidly forgotten 
again, in the press of more in- 
teresting affairs, although none 
passed in or out without a 
glance of curiosity at his tall 
form. But in all cases the 
curiosity was not expressed in 
speech—he would have been a 
bold man who challenged an 
angry glance from those fierce 
dark eyes—and all passed some- 
what in the fashion one passes 
a watch-dog which is known to 
bite. 

Later on a small negro girl 
came out, attired in a gorgeous 
cotton robe of pink-and-white 
stripes, a scarlet cotton hand- 
kerchief tied tightly over her 
round head, her fuzzy hair 
escaping from under the edge 
in defiant, wiry curls, and her 
neck, ankles, and arms bearing 
a goodly load of beads and sil- 
ver bangles, which rattled and 
jingled as she trotted along 
rather regardless of her. burden, 
a good-sized red japanned tray 
crowded with small china cups 
of Turkish coffee. These she 
offered all round to the various 
groups squatting outside, then 
stood back to wait for the 
empty cups, coming forward to 
take each one as it was finished. 
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She had offered one to the Be- 
douin, but to her astonishment 
he had refused it, so abruptly 
and with such a sudden gesture 
of loathing, that for the moment 
she thought he was going to 
strike her, and shrank back, 
her tray and its contents nar« 
rowly escaping a complete up- 
set in her haste to get out of 
reach. And as she stood, she 
still turned her black eyes (gog- 
gling in their white settings) 
apprehensively in his direction, 
her immense lips still widely 
parted over the white teeth, 
and her amazement showing 
in every quaint pucker of her 
coal-black shining face. Had 
she known—or knowing, been 
able to understand—the storm 
her simple act had raised, she 
would have been more amazed 
still. To touch anything from 
that accursed house would have 
been, by all the Bedouin laws of 
hospitality, to put his purpose 
of revenge against them utterly 
out of his power. And _ the 
thought that the man who had 
lured his sister to shame and 
disgrace might so escape his 
vengeance, would have stayed 
his hand though he had been 
dying of hunger, and theirs the 
one morsel of food in the land. 
As the child was returning, 
her empty cups clinking and 
jingling against each other, an 
old negress thrust her head out 
at the door. The outstanding 
points of her yellow head-cov- 
ering were sticking out, as if 
bristling with indignation, from 
under the blue garment hastily 
thrown over her head, and held 
before her face with rather un- 
necessary care to hide her sable 
beauty from the rude gaze of 
men, while she screamed, ™ 
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shrill jerks, “ Lulu! Little devil! 
Here! come here directly! Oh, 
I will beat you! How dare you 
go out? Didn’t I send you to 
the ladies with their coffee,— 
and now I find you here: that 
kind is not for these—you have 
no business down here at all. I 
shall have to make fresh coffee 
—little devil that you are !—and 
where are all the cigarettes?” 

The girl advanced slowly, her 
monkey-like face puckered into 
a mischievous grin, while ap- 
proving remarks followed the 
old dame’s screams. 

“Tt was splendid coffee, 
mother.”—“ Never tasted bet- 
ter in my life.”—“It is not 
often we have our coffee scented 
with ambergris and roses.”— 
“You need not grudge us the 
best at a wedding like this.”— 
“Thank you very much,” —“Oh, 
thank you very much.” 

The old woman, exasperated 
beyond measure, made a dash 
at the child, who, dropping 
tray and cups with a clatter, 
made a sudden dive under her 
outstretched arm, and with an 
elfish yell darted in at the open 
door, followed by shouts of 
applause and laughter. 

Looking round angrily, the 
old woman’s glance fell on Mus- 
tapha, and she, already irritated, 
was glad to vent her anger on 
somebody, even the formidable 
Bedouin. 

“And what are you doing 
here? standing all the day like 
an owl—or a death-watchman 
—outside a house of feasting. 
It is not decent. Either join 
or go away. You will bring 
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bad luck or the evil eye—your 
kind always does. We had a 
bird of your flock here for three 
days lately —three days only, 
mark you,” cried she, turning 
to the others; “and I can tell 
you we had a handful—a wild 
jackal would have been easier 
tamed. I for one thanked AlI- 
lah when we were rid of her. 
What the lad could see in her 
dust-coloured face and owl’s 
eyes beat me.” 

Striding forward, Mustapha 
made as if to seize her, crying, 
“Where is she now ?” 

The old woman, suddenly 
awake to the fact that she 
was playing with a dangerous 
weapon, showed as much agility 
in her turn as the child had 
in getting out of her way before, 
as she dashed in at the door, 
pushing it to, while, unable to 
resist a parting shaft, she cried 
venomously, ‘“ Where? Where 
she and all her kind should be 
—away from decent folks. Go 
and seek her—and take her to 
where she belongs. Go!” 

The baffled Bedouin looked 
towards the small crowd which 
the old woman’s shrill screams 
had assembled, and which still 
stood staring in gaping curi- 
osity, his glance roving from 
one to another as if daring each 
one to give him some cause of 
offence. But, wonderful to re- 
late, there were no gibes or 
laughter at his expense as he 
strode through the narrow lane 
involuntarily made by their 
shrinking from him, and passed 
with rapid steps out of sight. 

E. WILLIAMSON WALLACE. 
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SurE a terrible time I was out o’ the way, 
Over the sea, over the sea, 
Till I come back to Ireland one sunny day, 
Betther for me, betther for me! 
The first time me foot got the feel o’ the ground, 
I was sthrollin’ along in an Irish city 
That hasn’t its aquil the world around 
For the air that is sweet, an’ the girls that are pretty. 


Light on their feet now they passed me an’ sped, 
Give you me word, give you me word! 
Every girl had a turn o’ the head 
Just like a bird, just like a bird. 
An’ the lashes so thick round their beautiful eyes, 
Shinin’ to tell ye ’twas fair time o’ day wi’ them; 
Back in me heart wit’ a kind o’ surprise, 
I think how the Irish girls has the way wi’ them! 


Och, man alive! but it’s little ye know 
That never was there, never was there— 
Look where ye like for them, long may ye go,— 
What do I care? what do I care? 
Plenty as blackberries where will ye find 
Rare pretty girls, not by two nor by three o’ them? 
Only just there where they grow, d’ye mind, 
Still like the blackberries, more than ye see o’ them. 


Long, long away, an’ no matther how far 
Tis the girls that I miss, girls that I miss. 
Women are roun’ ye wherever ye are, 
Not worth a kiss, not worth a kiss. 
Over in Ireland many’s the one— 
Well do I know that has nothin’ to say wi’ them,— 
Sweeter than anythin’ under the sun, 
Och, but the Irish girls has the way wi’ them! 


Morra O'NEILL. 
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KEEP within shadow of some 
old castellated town, where 
dimness of stone tempers the 
glare, and the suave twilight 
of Gothic nave and columned 
aisle offers retreat from the 
implacable heavens. But look 
that you have a river, with its 
ever-varying charm, its gaiety 
of marge, and subtle melancholy 
of flow, to give life to a dead 
background. Mightier rivers 
there may be, but none exhales 
a more captivating romance 
than the Provengal Rhone. At 


all hours you are under its 
spell, whether it winds round 
a lovely city, swirls majesti- 
cally beneath a bridge, or travels 
its solitary way across the broad 
face of a plain. 


Or you may 
choose the delicate silver bril- 
liance of the olive-robed Crau 
and the wild-rose-smelling dusty 
whiteness of the Camargue, 
words now so familiar to north- 
ern eyes through Daudet’s de- 
lightful tales and sketches of 
his beloved Provence. Here the 
sense of monotony is heavier, 
the glare less unrelieved, and 
the immensity of space such to 
drive us back to the silent little 
towns, eager captives. This 
hot and desert solitude has none 
of the blitheness, the fervent 
magic imagination claims of 
the south. Overhead, an intol- 
erable scintillation of indigo. 
Underneath, wide empty spaces 
of arid land, grey and yellow, 
as hard and uneven to the foot 
as rock-salt. True, the ugliness 
1s at length broken by the vast 
salt lagoon of Valcarts. You 
might mistake it for the sea; 


so blue, so empty, with the 
ceaseless stir of waves along its 
low sandy marge, that sends 
little streaks of foam over its 
bluish mirror. This is the one 
great break in the crude, harsh 
tones of earth and sky. 

After sunset, mystery, the 
soft harmony of blotted dis- 
tances, begin to creep into the 
scene. In the gathering large- 
ness of dusk the air seems to 
grow more limpid, light more 
delicate and diffuse. Here and 
there a pale olive or the black 
spire of pine or cypress adds 
its note of sadness to nature’s 
hour of reverie. You gain your 
little sunburnt town in that 
swimming romantic mood, born 
rather of sensation, of absorbed 
colour, than of definite thought 
or coherent reflection. The si- 
lence of dying day in the silence 
of illimitable solitude is not 
comparable with any other si- 
lence. It envelops you like a 
presence oppressively round and 
about you. Gold has dropped 
out of the heavens, which now 
no longer scintillate with its 
blinding brilliance, but steadily 
become more vague, more quies- 
cent in the peaceful beatitude 
of evening. 

The permanent enchantment 
of the south lies along the far- 
famed shore. There is the eter- 
nal paradise with its witchery 
of sunrise and sunset, of azure 
delight and purple gloom, its 
melodies of moon-washed wave, 
its changing beauties of a sea 
the eye of man can never weary 
of admiring. Higher up you 
must rest satisfied with the 
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alluring roll of the wide Rhone. 
No mean claim this upon your 
senses. It has its hours of 
melancholy grey between sil- 
vered lines of poplar, its flash- 
ing rush of turbid yellow 
below Tarascon, merry little 
town made up of white and 
green, with a splash of light- 
brown stone on its flank, King 
René’s castle; and over on its 
other bank, beside grey stately 
Beaucaire, where the air smells 
of thyme and honey, and the 
field and hill herbs have a wild 
and heady sweetness, it takes 
on a wistful touch of blue. 
Again, you will see it like steel, 
with streaks of gold quivering 
upon its surface as if drawn up 
and down by an invisible hand. 
At evening it deepens; now a 
heavy violet, sombre and swol- 
len, or grey with green flashes 
along its outer ripples, or silver 
light lying upon an emerald 
ground ; then as the crepuscular 
tones of dusk fall more thickly 
upon the landscape, the river be- 
comes a blue-black broad band. 

Omnibus trains are a sore 
vexation to the traveller in a 
hurry to reach his destination. 
To him, with his eye fixed 
upon a goal, all these stop- 
pages at out-of-the-way little 
stations constitute a lament- 
able waste of time. But for 
the vagabond they are preci- 
ous opportunities, Imagination 
wanders pleasantly through all 
sorts of still and pretty scenes, 
and the charm of the world lies 
in the unexpected. What is 
Marseilles but a big terminus 
where all the nations gather 
in quest of pleasure or fortune 
along the frequented highways 
of Europe and the East? At 
such places you may not even 
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anticipate the mischance of 
losing your train, since time 
here is measured by the inex- 
orable laws that rule all such 
centres of movement and bustle. 

But stop at such sleepy towns 
as Arles or Carcassonne, and 
even the official slave may be 
relied upon to go _placidly 
astray. Bright in its eternal 
exquisiteness, the Riviera is less 
of a home to the lounger. Is 
it because we know it so well 
as the playground of rank and 
fortune, the accepted prom- 
enade of princes and million- 
aires? Its full-dress air mocks 
aggressively at seedy coat and 
careless hat, and shabby attire 
we know to be the wander- 
er’s dearest gratification. The 
French, who have nothing of 
this instinct, think scorn or 
make merry over British undress 
abroad. It passes their lim- 
ited imagination how a woman, 
meant in their esteem to be 
perpetually arrayed in the gar- 
ments of seduction, can show 
herself on foreign pavements 
in indifferent boots and _ hats 
never designed to fascinate. 
That she should take pleasure 
in being a guy they will not 
believe, and the word of the 
riddle they read in a blighted 
and impertinent contempt of 
the nations of the earth that 
have not the privilege of 
waving the Union-Jack. How 
many foreigners have bitterly 
complained to me that Eng- 
lish women should dress well 
in their own country and s0 
persistently adopt an indecent 
grotesque in costume when they 
venture abroad ! } -— 

“Tt is their intolerable insu- 
lar pride,” they lament; “they 
wish us to understand that we 
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are not worth dressing for, not 
worth pleasing.” In vain have 
I striven to make them under- 
stand the voluptuous pleasures 
of loose and ragged ease, the 
delight of treading unfamiliar 
highways in shabby boots and 
old gowns and hats the high 
heavens may ill-treat at will. 
The vagabond does not leave 
his or her fireside to attract 
attention. He doffs the fine 
feathers of society and dons 
his oldest raiment to go abroad 
in the quest of amusement and 
adventure. 

For this reason will he linger 
less agreeably about the fashion- 
able resting-places along Medi- 
terranean’s blue way. Here 
the coat too visibly makes the 
man, and the laws of attire 
are rigidly fixed by constant 
proximity with royal and se- 
rene highnesses. Nowadays I 
imagine it would be unsafe to 
venture into this crowned and 
coroneted paradise in any but 
the garb of civilisation, lest 
one should be arrested for an 
anarchist. 

Farther inland, with the 
mountains still behind you 
and the sea farther off, heav- 
ing and gleaming against the 
sky like a bed of broken sap- 
phires rocked by the wind, 
you will find experience and 
surprise enough in the thous- 
and strange effects around you. 
Now the white intensity of the 
air, the heaven itself a glowing 
pearl, through whose incan- 
descent globe filter rays of 
silver fire; then the blue ar- 
dour of sky and sea, when all 
the air is golden, and golden 
Spaces travel as far as the eye 
can reach into the golden dis- 
tances; then the soft hours 
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when the shadows fall in flakes 
of blue and heavy patches of 
violet, and just as lamps are 
lit in crowded city streets one 
by one, light rapidly following 
light, silver and golden and 
ruby-shot stars flash into the 
silent amethyst of the Pro- 
vengal evening. 

Best blessing in the long, hot 
weather is the rare rain that 
falls heavily upon the parched 
land like a mist of silver-grey. 
The little streets, golden in the 
sunshine, are then rivers of 
brown foam, and fierce brown 
waves gush noisily along the 
river-banks and ruffle the silver 
ponds in sullen folds of dis- 
turbed waters. The olives 
mingle with the mist, the green 
of their long slender leaf blot- 
ted, the undergrey become their 
general hue, and only revealed 
by twisted branch and shadowy 
stem upon the blurred land- 
scape. How charming in this 
summer tempest to see human 
forms hurry past, and a girl’s 
profile gleaming with big dia- 
mond drops upon it, or water 
running over the olive cheek 
as if a nymph’s freshly lifted 
from the wave! The infinite 
roll of the empty plain, with 
its long undulations of water, 
takes the aspect of the sea’s 
infinite roll of long wave, and 
the sky above is rent with black 
and violet storm. 

You neéd this sudden eclipse 
of blue radiance and golden 
mirth to realise how exquisite 
the air of Provence can be, 
how pure the form of her 
hills, how lustrous the shimmer 
of her sea, freshened and vital- 
ised by the rude bath. Else- 
where the earth may look old 
and worn and weary: here we 
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only feel the joyousness of it— 
the luminous gaiety of a land- 
scape that depends for effect 
upon a few bold lines and rich 
burnt tones. No smiling ver- 
dure here, no soft valleys, the 
home of dreams and indefinable 
shadows. But shadow that is 
a sharp blot like a black wing 
or a huge long curtain, not 
wavering from light to shade, 
but dropped dead upon the 
glare as a grateful screen. 

No forested mysteries, no wild 
woodland loveliness, but bare, 
scented hills, like the hills of 
Greece, clothed in the glory 
of colour, smelling of thyme 
and lavender and rosemary. 

I recall at will the perfumes 
of a sunny little hill of Beau- 
caire. You leave the stately 
old town, grey and forlorn, 
with silent dark streets of high, 
high houses that look like medi- 
eval palaces in decay, and you 
wander up a thymy slope, with 
rare tamarind-bushes and myr- 
tles and an odd mulberry-tree 
catching the light upon their 
meagre foliage, with a gleam 
of living amber rippling over 
the green. Below the vast 
Rhone, fringed with tall and 
slender reeds, plumed and rib- 
boned, all golden in the sun- 
shine, like the air, like the 
sparkling water, like King 
René’s castle on the opposite 
bank with its four burnt yel- 
low towers. The bridge is a 
long thread of silver shot from 
your feet to Tartarin’s tower 
between two arches—the far- 
ther one cut like a dark etching 
in the radiant blue. And all 
about you heady scents of a cap- 
tivating sweetness. You inhale 
honey; and the very taste of 
your own lips is intoxicating, 
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sc steeped is the air you 
breathe in the witchery of per- 
fume. To disentangle all these 
mingled fragrances of earth is 
a task beyond the _ subtlest 
senses. Thyme you know to be 
there, as well as lavender and 
rosemary ; but there are herbs 
more pungent still, more spiced 
and acrid, and mint, with a 
waft of wild-rose and pine. 
How fitting is all this large 
and fragrant environment of 
the old half- Roman towns of 
Provence, with their ruins of 
temples, of arenas, of classic 
theatres! Where else but at 
Orange, with the glorious light 
of the south to lend magic 
and distinction to the splendour 
of the colossal ruin, would you 
have the theatre where recently 
the Comédie Frangaise strove to 
give life and actuality to a 
classic revival? It needs just 
such a background of pale-tinted 
mountains, of loose - branched 
fig-trees with their violet fruit 
shaped like pears, of royal 
pomegranate as scarlet as fire,— 
it needs all this luminous azure, 
blue with a flame through it, 
to make us understand the past 
revealed inthis magnificent frag- 
ment of a vanished civilisation. 
Tarascon is not a town worth 
visiting, even for the sake of 
the delicious Tartarin. The 
hotels are appalling, and there 
really is nothing to see, for 
King René’s famous castle is 
a poor enough ruin in its way. 
To my thinking, Tarascon is 
best seen from Beaucaire, and 
a closer acquaintance I do not 
recommend. My pl vasantest 
remembrance of Tarascon 18 
my fugitive friendship with the 
amiable keeper of the fortress, 
a bleak Lyonese, with the quiet 
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humour of the north, who 
offered to shoot a pigeon for 
my midday meal if I would 
consent to spend a second night 
in that centre of abominable 
discomforts. He shrugged, like 
the sardonic northerner he was, 
at mention of the irresistible 
great man, and said _ that 
Daudet and Tartarin made the 
pair, and both were worthy of 
the God-forsaken, self-inflated, 
and hideous spot they rendered 
so undesirably famous. He 
lamented, you see, the austere 
and frigid beauties of wet 
Lyons, and, like the late Mal- 
larmé, cried out, in the spirit 
of fervid nostalgia, against the 
idle and blinding persistence of 
azure. “L/’azur, lazur,” he 
moaned, and dejectedly went 
off to shoot winged things upon 
the scented slopes above the 
wide Rhone. “Vous ne voulez 
pas rester encore un jour?” he 


pleaded, glad to have somebody 
to talk to, somebody from blest 
rainy regions, somebody ac- 
quainted with the charm of 
fog and mist and humid land- 
Scape, somebody whose accent 
did not breathe garlic upon 


every vowel, But I thought 
of the terrible Aétel de France, 
and not even his offer to escort 
me across the hills and along 
the river by sunset could be- 
guile me into losing the after- 
noon train for Cette. I was 
rewarded for my steadfastness, 
for, in the omnibus train, as we 
stopped lazily at a little green 
and flowery station, where 
everybody in the train seemed 
to know everybody on the plat- 
form—and heaven knows how 
crowded both train and plat- 
form were —I heard a stout 
farmer shout toanother, “Voyez- 
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vous ce baton? Eh bien, je l’ai 
acheté 4 la foire de Beaucaire.” 
The fair of Beaucaire was 
famous in the days of good 
King René, and the mention 
of it in that offhand way, on 
a lovely summer afternoon, 
was almost a projection back 
into the Middle Ages. How 
many a prosperous son of the 
soil in bygone centuries may 
have cried to a neighbour stand- 
ing at such a spot, in just such 
tones, “Do you see this stick? 
Well, I bought it at the fair of 
Beaucaire.” 

Is Cette really or not a pretty 
town? I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak impartially of it, 
for I have seen it now three 
times, but always by starlight 
or moonlight. I was always 
dropped into it by an evening 
train, in time for dinner and a 
long walk about its streets and 
harbours before the midnight 
rapide carried me elsewhere. 
And I have discovered that 
nothing differs more from an- 
other than a provincial town 
in daylight and that same 
town in moonlight. So I pro- 
nounce Cette to be a charming 
place, with vivacious little 
squares, where a great many 
soldiers walk up and down 
dim, mysterious, little streets 
running under the moon-rays 
into inky shadow, and by 
harbour-locked sheets of water 
gleaming in the light of the 
stars, the polished slabs of the 
long ripples a bright black- 
ness against the still gloom 
they stir. I have passed it in 
the daytime coming from Spain, 
but then I only caught a swift 
and vivid glimpse of its en- 
chanted setting of splendid blue 
waves against an intensity of 
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blue heaven, and the high, 
white-hooded, and violet wall 
of the Pyrenees. Tall ships in 
the harbour, and out beyond, 
sketched so finely in the dia- 
phanous azure, brown- and red- 
sailed barques, and here and 
there a slim fisher-lad profiled 
in exquisite relief against the 
sky ; while along the shore, as 
the train makes the sweeping 
curve, the water is as clear as 
a green gem, so that you might 
count the wet pebbles and glanc- 
ing stones that catch the light 
when the receding swell bares 
them. 

Arles may more safely be 
recommended. The beauty of 
its women is a legend, but, 
truth to tell, women as fair 
and well-built may be seen else- 
where in Provence. At Taras- 
con I remember having been 
entranced by two women of the 
people of quite surpassing love- 
liness: eyes of dusky light, the 
very soul of passion, hair rich 
and black and polished as a 
raven’s wing, face of warm 
ivory, lips full and pale with a 
radiant smile ever upon them 
as they moved, teeth of a superb 
form and whiteness, and figures 
of matchless grace and sculp- 
turalline. Still it is the fashion 
to hymn the beauties of Arles, 
and along the curious and 
broken little streets will you 
be constantly reminded of Italy. 

Nothing more quaint than 
the old, old town of Carcas- 
sonne, walled and _ fortressed 
upon its high red hill, bare and 
burnt like the flank of a mighty 
rock upon the great white plain. 
Not much comfort to be found 
there, but the picturesque 
abounds. My travelling com- 
panion was an odd young Pole, 
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a painter, who at the station, 
on our way to the Museum, left 
me abruptly: ‘“ Excuse me, but 
I want to send off a telegram 
to my mother.” He caught me 
up in a few minutes, and began 
to explain the matter of the 
telegram with astounding volu- 
bility. He detested pen and 
ink, abhorred letters, which 
eccentric repugnance  consti- 
tuted an immense privation for 
his mother in far-off Lithuania. 
So whenever he came to some 
old town to sketch, he tele- 
graphed the fact to Poland. I 
had the curiosity to ask the 
contents of the message, and ad- 
mired its laconism, “ Au Musée 
de Carcassonne,—Anton.” As 
he was a poor young fellow, 
who had his way to make, one 
would like to know how the 
Polish mother regarded this 


wired information, as vague as 


“At the 


it was expensive. 
Museum of Carcassonne” is 
hardly an address for even the 
most distinguished _ traveller, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
A reply so directed might reach 
a Highness in transparent in- 
cognito, but my amiable and 
loquacious young Pole was safe 
to die unheeded at the Museum 
or elsewhere before the postal 
authorities of Carcassonne could 
hope to discover him with aid 
so vague. His oddness will 
easily be granted when I state 
that he actually took me, 4 
foreigner and a stranger, so far 
into his confidence as to com- 
municate to me the tragic facts 
of a miscarried love, and read 
to me Her last letter, which 
completed the estrangement. 
He wanted my opinion, and in 
order to assist me to form one 
in keeping with his own, he 
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described the colour of Her hair 
and eyes, and sighing lugubri- 
ously, said that She played 
Chopin divinely. This he agreed 
with me was altogether in Her 
favour. It may be a sign of 
criminality, an indication of all 
the vices, to possess “eyes as 
black as sloes,” but to play 
Chopin divinely is proof of 
indestructible virtue. 

The old town on that warm 
day was a glare of pale stone 
and blazing light. Behind the 
feudal walls dirty little lane- 
ways, and these imposing 
towered and crenelated ram- 
parts, heavily black where the 
shadows fell upon them, shelter- 
ing the most peaceful of com- 
munities. Murderous arcades, 


desperate loopholes, empty wells 
suitable for the timely disappear- 
ance of an enemy, the ghost- 
like remains of a prison of the 
Inquisition, and upon the public 


place bland young men out in 
quest of flirtation, gay and 
chattering maids of earth dis- 
posed to favour them, and 
gesticulating politicians at the 
café-tables predicting at ease 
the immediate ruin of the coun- 
try, and the downfall of the 
Republic. For those were the 
days of Boulangism, when the 
man “a loeil fatal” (a feature 
only discovered after the trag- 
edy of Ixelles) gallantly rode 
his black charger, and every 
organ-grinder at home and 
abroad played “Allons a la 
Revue.” At the little hotel 
where the Pole and I ate a non- 
descript soup the good people 
named in fine flourishing letters 
“Potage & la téte du roi de 
Maorie,” we were fronted with 
& gorgeous life-size picture of 
the hero of the hour, with the 
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four sonorous names his god- 
fathers had bestowed upon him. 
I have forgotton the four names, 
but I well remember the inane 
and fatuous look of the hero on 
horseback, not however detect- 
ing anything specially fatal in 
the complacent mild regard. 

“ A suitable idol for nursery- 
maids,” jeered the Pole, who off 
a steed or on a steed could never 
by any chance have passed for 
a national idol. Refreshed by 
our soup of the head of the 
Maorie king, we went out to 
watch the dusk fall in heavy 
violet flakes upon the land- 
scape beyond the rich and per- 
fumed gardens of Carcassonne. 

Everything enchanted the 
Pole,—the fortress, the towers, 
the ramparts, the Church of St 
Nazaire, and above and beyond 
all, the notable Museum. May 
I own it without shame?—I 
most enjoyed that mysterious 
picture of the old Provengal 
city in the early star-shine. 
In contrast with the forsaken 
streets and lanes of the upper 
town, as black as pitch, save 
where the glint of a lamp 
shone, or a star-ray travelled 
down through the evening 
dimness and shed a _ soft 
troubled glimmer in the gloom, 
were the broad and splendid 
paths through spreading plane- 
trees, and heard above the roar 
of mingled speech was the 
near murmur of water flowing 
musically among the deepening 
shadows. 

Far away now that pretty 
night-scene ; and since then my 
eccentric travelling friend, the 
Pole, has had time to telegraph 
himself into the poorhouse, or 
to make up an old quarrel and 
marry his early love. He ac- 
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companied me to the station, 
where I caught the last train 
for Narbonne, and while bidding 
me a fervent adieu, meant to 
assure me of something more 
permanent than the mere 
eternity of friendship, he in- 
formed me that he intended to 
spend a month at Carcassonne, 
and work like a nigger in the 
design of forgetting Her. Has 
he forgotten Her, or is he still 
reading Her letters to chance 
travelling companions, and mak- 
ing a rash bid for alien sym- 
pathy upon the public place ? 

It is many years now since I 
stopped at Nimes, and though 
I have frequently passed it 
since, I never see the name 
written in books, or hear it 
shouted at dawn or midnight, 
which are the hours the rapide 
usually passes Nimes, without 
recalling the dire mischance of 
that first loiter in the town of 
Roman ruins long ago. Sun- 
rise saw me ejected upon the 
burnt pavements, with five 
hours for sightseeing and lunch 
before catching the slow mid- 
day train for Paris. 

The impression left on me by 
that hurried view of Nimes is 
one of unfathomable sadness. 
A yellow town in a setting of 
luminous and dusty white; 
white air, opaline sky, dazzling 
with white light, interminable 
white roads, and an immensity 
of whitened landscape. I know 
nothing more melancholy than 
these remains of Roman arenas, 
these silent cemeteries of dead 
pleasures. And all the wide 
white land expressive of a 
morose luminousness, of a 
brilliant mournfulness, treeless, 
wind-bitten, desert and stormy, 
lit up only by the autumn 
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smiles of purple and golden 
grape, made sadder still by the 
spare and pallid leafage of the 
olive. For the olive is only 
gay and delicate and lovely 
near the sea. Traced across a 
blue horizon, it is instantly 
clothed in the very witchery 
of beauty, becomes surprisingly 
vivid in its mixed hues of 
silver, grey, green, and green- 
blue. But this mobile charm 
is lost upon the dull plain, and 
here the olive is a mean illusion 
for foliage. 

I suppose, crossing the empty 
rail-lines, | took my purse out 
of my pocket, so that I should 
have no delay seeking for it at 
the buffet where I designed to 
make a hasty meal. Anyway, 
as to my amazement I learnt 
two years afterwards, I dropped 
my ticket to Paris along the 
line. In paying for my lunch, 
I discovered with dismay that 
Thad no ticket. I went straight 
to the station-master. The 
train was ready to start, 
there was no time to lose, but 
the good-natured Provengal 
was full of sympathy. The 
ticket-collector vouched for my 
honesty, having seen my ticket, 
and all the station was excited. 
They did not ask me to buy a 
fresh one, but I was signalled 
along the line. I do not know 
if people ever have the mis- 
fortune to be signalled on 
British lines, but it is an ex- 
tremely incommodious state to 
be in upon a French line. At 
every station, however small, 
an officer in uniform, with an 
awful-looking big ledger, shouts 
imperiously from carriage to 
carriage, “Ou est la dame 
signalée?” The dame signalée 
was a very young girl, still 
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in her teens and abominably 
shy, who did not at all appreci- 
ate the advantages of such 
publicity. But there was noth- 
ing else to be done but show 
myself for inspection with what 
grace I could; and after the 
formula of interrogation I was 
destined to be sick of long 
before I reached Paris next 
day, I was left in peace until 
the next station. It was bad 
enough by day, but it was 
nothing short of torture by 
night. After hunting through 
every carriage for “the sig- 
nalled lady,” somebody was 
safe to shake me out of dreams. 
“You must be the dame sig- 
nalée,” would roar an angry 
official. And then, I dolefully 
rubbing my eyes and wishing 
myself dead, and he: “ What 
is your age? What is your 
name? Where do you live? 
Where did you buy your 
ticket? Who sold it to you? 
What did you pay for it? 
Where did you lose it? Where 
are you going to? Have you 
a father? Have you a mother? 
Have you a sister? Have you 
a brother?” They spared me 
the “dearer one still than all 
other”; but, barring that, there 
was hardly an item of my 
private life and fortune that 
these avid railway people did 
not insist on learning. And at 
two o'clock of a morning too, 
when they ought to have been 
in bed, or writing to the be- 
loved, or studying the stars! 
Oh, those dreadful twenty-four 
hours from Nimes to Paris on 
the slow train as a “signalled 
lady,” with at least fifty 
stations to stop at and be pub- 
licly inspected ! 

At the Gare de Lyon I found 
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an amiable station-master, who, 
in taking the money for my 
ticket, since the telegram from 
Nimes stated that a long 
search for it after my departure 
had proved fruitless, took also 
my name and address, but, in- 
curious being, asked for nothing 
else in the way of information, 
a fact that staggered me. I 
had got used by this to the 
form of interrogation, and had 
all the answers off pat. 
“What is your name? Have 
you a father? Where is your 
brother?” &c. I am not sure 
that after twenty-four hours of 
publicity I was not vaguely 
affronted at being cast back in 
that abrupt fashion into the lap 
of obseurity. But in taking 
down my name and address 
and promising to reimburse the 
money should the ticket ever be 
found, that paternal station- 
master of the Gare de Lyon 
made no empty promise, though 
such I thought it then. Two 
years later I received, heaven 
knows how, an envelope most 
unintelligibly addressed to a 
lady of the name of Laonich, 
and it contained, when opened, 
a post-office order for the 
amount of my ticket from 
Nimes to Paris, with the infor- 
mation that recent alterations 
at the station of Nimes had 
discovered my lost ticket under 
arail. Asa sample of French 
honesty, this is a pretty one. 
Provence is best seen in the 
spring. As yet a delicate mist 
hangs in the blue, and soft 
blossoms of mother - of - pearl 
show upon the orchard branches 
and scent the air with sweet- 
ness. Along the banks and 
sunny roadsides violets grow, 
blue humid dells of odour, and 
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gardens of almond in bloom are 
flakes of rosy snow in the 
luminous suavity of earth’s 
bright morning. Through the 
fragile olive branches the light 
is diffuse, and the silken sheen 
of shot sea, with golden, violet, 
and clear green upon a pale 
sapphire ground, glints and 
dances in sparkling ripples. It 
symbolises the pale and infinite 
vague. of youth, bright with 
life’s promise, suavely rose with 
romantic hope. Colour is trans- 
lucid; perfume is a delicate 
seizure of the senses. 

Nowhere else will you find so 
eloquent an expression of the 
eternal youthfulness of earth. 
The very sea is as clear as a 
newly cut gem, emerald at the 
shore, turquoise far off, with 
topaze and amethyst lights 
where the rays fall athwart the 
shadows of the rocks. When 
no wind blows, the waves roll 
lazily shoreward in soft little 
streaks of milk-white foam. In 
the scarce woods the pines are 
freshly scented, and the air is 
pungent and sanative with 
the odour of resin. The olive 
groves are bright like patches 
of silver, with blue and pale- 
green tints along their edges, 
and the sunlit planes race a 
warm and verdant smile along 
alleys of lovely shade. Smil- 
ing broad plane, sombre and 
haughty pine, fragile, dreamy, 
and suggestive olive; and for 
colour in leaf, the flaunting and 
abundant glory of the mimosa ! 

Here is a very reverie of 
exquisite contrast : yellow mim- 
osa, turquoise sea, brilliant 
plane, delicate faint olive, 
sombre pine, and white and 
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golden towns behind, with a 
high rampart of violet, blood- 
red, snowy alps! Fresh aig- 
rettes of bloom in the fresh 
sunshine ; fresh foliage against 
unmelted snows; fresh wilder- 
nesses of olive and pine soften- 
ing the dazzling freshness of a 
newly jewelled sea! 

When summer comes it car- 
ries with it a suffering note. 
The luminous intensity of at- 
mosphere shows the land burnt 
and ravaged. Nature itself, 
elsewhere so aboundingly vital, 
here seems paralysed from heat, 
incapable of production. Then 
will you appreciate the advan- 
tages of a cool river-view, and 
allow some beauty even to ugly 
yellow Avignon, and grant the 
scarce perceptible charm of 
Toulouse, because of the splen- 
did band of water that glides 
along them, and lends enchant- 
ment to the vulgarity of the 
one and to the dulness of the 


other. For, next to Marseilles, 
Toulouse is the most aggres- 
sively unattractive town of 


France that I know. One 
thing that strikes the northern 
traveller in Provence is the atro- 
cious ill-breeding of the men. 
The Provencal woman is alert, 
graceful, and sympathetic ; she 
greets you with a smile, and 
has a facile courtesy at your 
service. She is voluble, eager, 
sometimes brilliant. But her 
mate is an offensive animal. I 
doubt the existence of a Pro- 
vencal gentleman. At least I 


have never met with one. They 
are all loud-voiced, gesticulat- 
ing, given to gross staring, are 
large and greasy and boisterous. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 
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SOBER people expected little 
good to result from the Peace 
Conference, though they sym- 
pathised more or less with the 
ideas on which it was founded, 
and they have not been dis- 
appointed : indeed the more far- 
sighted, or, if you will, the more 
suspicious, discerned the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the meeting 
for our excellent neighbours to 
hamper without risk to them- 
selves the preparations we must 
make in case war should become 
necessary. Naturally they pre- 
ferred that we should bind our- 
selves rather than that they 
should bind us to cease from 
improving our fleet; but that 
being, even for such simple folk 
as we are, too plainly of the 
nature of the confidence trick, 
they have confined themselves 
to minor matters. Amongst 
these is the resolution carried 
by eighteen votes to three, pro- 
hibitng “the use of bullets 
which expand or flatten easily 
in the human body, such as 
jacketed bullets, of which the 
jacket does not entirely cover 
the core or contains incisions.” 
The undesirability of attempt- 
ing to legislate against a specific 
type of bullet was carefully 
pointed out by Mr White, the 
United States delegate, and 
an excellent amendment by 
Captain Crozier, which em- 
bodies every provision and pre- 
caution against unnecessary 
Severity that can be reason- 
ably urged, was eventually re- 
jected. The ‘amendment ran 
thus: “The use of bullets which 
inflict wounds of useless cruelty, 
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such as explosive bullets, and, 
in general, every kind of bullet 
which exceeds the limit neces- 
sary for placing a man immedi- 
ately hors de combat, should be 
forbidden.” When put to the 
vote it was lost, seventeen out 
of twenty-five declaring against 
it ; and on the original proposal, 
the minority was composed of 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Now, though it is nowhere 
officially so stated, the resolu- 
tion carried at the Conference 
is aimed directly at the bullets 
of our service: indeed Colonel 
Jilinsky, the Russian military 
delegate, openly admitted this 
fact, saying that the Dum Dum 
bullet was inutilement cruel. 
Here it may be as well to ex- 
plain that the present bullets 
of the British army are known 
as Mark IV., which has only 
once been used in war (at 
Omdurman), and the Dum 
Dum or Indian service bullet, 
both being modifications of the 
old Mark II. pattern, which 
was found to be in some re- 
spects defective. 

It may help to clear the 
ground if we endeavour to 
define what is justly required 
from a bullet; and it may be 
as well, though it should be 
unnecessary, to remark that in 
the selection of weapons the 
first and supreme considera- 
tion is for our own soldiers, 
whose lives are staked on the 
efficiency of their arms. The 
sufferings of our foes, though 
not overlooked, are a secondary 
matter. Now the rifle is the 
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soldiers’ chief weapon for at- 
tack or defence: on its effici- 
ency they rely. Failure to stop 
a determined charge of cavalry, 
or even of infantry, means prob- 
able annihilation for themselves, 
and may involve defeat for 
their side; and the closer the 
combat the more important it 
is that fire should be effective. 
Again, at long range our men 
must be able to meet on at 
least equal terms those of other 
nations. Hence a bullet to be 
efficient must suffice to disable 
men and horses at close range, 
whilst accuracy at long ranges 
is maintained: at the same 
time, these qualities should 


be secured with a minimum 
of human suffering. In other 
words, all useless aggravation 
of wounds should be as far as 
possible avoided. That is the 
problem, and it is difficult to 


solve. 

So far, since the introduction 
of the magazine small-bore rifle, 
our endeavours to make a suit- 
able bullet have resulted first 
in a composite projectile, con- 
sisting of core and jacket, the 
latter being of hard metal, 
thickest towards the point. 
This was called Mark II., and 
though good for target pur- 
poses, it was found to be un- 
equal to stopping the deter- 
mined charges of our foes. 
Cases in illustration of this 
were described in our article 
on the Lee-Metford Rifle,! and 
further testimony, the most 
conclusive, perhaps, being that 
of our enemies, is now furnished 
in the papers presented to Par- 
liament in July 1899. 

Dr Sutherland, who served 
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with the Chitral relief force, 
tended many cases, and re- 
ported on the general insig- 
nificance of the damage, not 
merely in - flesh wounds, but 
when chest, lungs, abdomen, 
and even brain, were perfor- 
ated. Our foes who were his 
patients freely criticised the 
rifle, for which they expressed 
the greatest contempt ; adding, 
what is conclusive as to their 
sincerity, that it was not even 
worth stealing, for men could 
walk quite well after being 
hit, the bullet failing to stop 
them, though it had a long 
range. This they wondered 
at greatly, and also at the 
fact, incontestably demonstrat- 
ed, that two, three, or more 
men were sometimes penetrated 
by one bullet. Ordinarily on 
being struck shock was slight, 
but greater when the bullet 
lodged than when it passed 
through ; and this lack of shock 
was important, for wounded 
men could either continue to 
fight or depart and return in 
a few days to fight again. 
The failure of this bullet 
(Mark II.) led to search for 
improvement: at first the tip 
was filed off till the core ap- 
peared,—a rough - and - ready 
arrangement, which sufficiently 
increased shock and answered 
well so long as the rifle was 
loaded by hand, and men were 
cool enough to be careful. It 
was not so satisfactory if the 
magazine was in use, for the 
blunt point of the bullet did 
not enter the barrel so smoothly 
as the original rounded form. 
Besides this, the objections to 
altering ammunition after issue 
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to troops are obvious. Further 
experiments at Dum Dum, near 
Calcutta, where the small arms 
ammunition factory for Bengal 
is situated, and which in old 
days was the headquarters of 
the Bengal Artillery, led to a 
modified bullet now known by 
the name of the station. Tests 
were carried out in December 
1896 before the Commander-in- 
Chief, and many officers and 
men, in which both the old and 
new pattern of bullets were 
used, with the result that the 
latter established its superiority 
in shock or stopping power. 
The superintendent of the fac- 
tory thus reports :— 


“The accuracy was also tested by 
one or two competitors at the rifle 
meeting, and was found very satis- 
factory: exactly the same sighting 
was used as with the service bullet, 
and a highest possible score was made 
at 600 yards. One officer firing mixed 
up cartridges having service and 
special bullets, and drew them at 
random, and made very good shoot- 
ing, no alteration in sighting being 
found necessary.” 


That is very strong testimony, 
but two points require consid- 
eration: first, there is nothing 
positive to show that at ranges 
over 700 yards accuracy equal 
to that of Mark II. was main- 
tained; and next, a matter 
perhaps for experts rather than 
for the general public, the ad- 
vantages resulting from taper- 
ing the bullet towards its base 
whereby friction is reduced. 

_ But the theories elaborated 
m study and workshop were 
soon to be put to the test of 
experience, for military opera- 
tions on a serious scale were 
required against the frontier 
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tribes north of the Kabul river, 
and against the numerous and 
warlike sections of the great 
Afridi tribe to the south. The 
result was creditable to all con- 
cerned, for the bullet proved 


efficient, and confidence was 
restored to men armed with 
the Lee-Metford rifle. We 


have already furnished testi- 
mony of this,! which need not 
be repeated; but reports by 
medical officers, recently pub- 
lished, may be usefully noted, 
for they help towards a sound 
decision on the point often 
raised whether the wounds by 
Dum Dum bullets are unneces- 
sarily severe. 

Surgeon- Major Whitehead 
reported that Private Shaugh- 
nessy of the Northampton Regi- 
ment was hit on November 9, 
1897, at Saransar, when carry- 
ing a stretcher to a wounded 
comrade. He was not at first 
stopped or disabled, though he 
afterwards became faint and 
was taken to hospital. He was 
shot through the chest and 
lungs by a Dum Dum bullet, 
which was removed from under 
the skin and found to be intact: 
it had neither expanded nor 
broken up, but was _ slightly 
roughened at the point. The 
man made a perfect recovery, 
and was discharged to duty. 
On the same day Sepoy Kirpal 
Singh was killed, the bullet 
hitting him in the back and 
passing through the abdomen, 
wounds of entrance and exit 
being very small. Two other 
cases, flesh wounds, were 
simple, there being no signs 
that the bullet had either flat- 
tened or expanded ; in another 
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case, Jemadar Man Singh, of 
the 15th Sikhs, walked into 
camp after being wounded ; and 
finally two cases of bone being 
struck are reported in which, as 
might be expected, damage and 
destruction were considerable. 

Commenting on the experi- 
ence gained, the Principal Medi- 
cal Officer of Her Majesty’s 
Forces in India remarks that 
the old spherical bullet, on hit- 
ting a bone, caused such a 
wound that healing by first 
intention was rare, and that 
blood-poisoning frequently fol- 
lowed. Also that more modern 
forms of bullets, such as the 
Snider and Martini-Henry pat- 
terns, impinging with great 
velocity on bones, caused very 
severe wounds with large exits, 
the bones being often pul- 
verised., 

“This condition is the so-called 
‘ explosive effect,’ which occurred with 
any of the cylindro-conoidal bullets 
travelling at their highest rate of velo- 
city, and was frequently commented 
upon long before the ‘Dum Dum’ 
bullet was thought of. At short 
ranges the effects of the Snider and 
Martini rifles on human bones were 
most destructive, and up to 200 yards 
the so-called ‘explosive effects’ were 
frequently seen. . . . At Nowshera 
all the severe wounds were caused 
by either the old Lee - Metford or 


Martini-Henry bullet, and some of 
these were most severe.” 


Of the cases above-mentioned 
caused by Dum Dum bullets, 
in three instances the wounds 
differed in no respect from those 
made by Mark IL, and in two 
cases, which were severe, much 
worse wounds have been ob- 
served before the Dum Dum 
was introduced. “Of six cases 


of wounds caused by the last 
description of missile, one re- 
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quired amputation, and one 
(penetrating the abdomen) died, 
probably from internal hemor- 
rhage, which might occur with 
any bullet.” And the P.M.O, 
sums up his report by remark- 
ing that the Dum Dum bullet 
cannot in any respect be re- 
garded as_ explosive, which 
being interpreted means that 
though efficient it is not need- 
lessly cruel—an opinion which, 
so far as we can discover, is 
endorsed by the Government of 
India. 

In England, however, Mark 
II. was still made by thousands, 
and was supplied to Kitchener 
for the battle of Atbara, where, 
the points having been filed, he 
used it with good effect: ex- 
periments, however, were in 
progress in order to secure a 
better bullet, and trials at Hythe 
did not maintain the high repu- 
tation the Dum Dum had ac- 
quired in India, but tended to 
show that a modification of 
Mark IT., designed by our Wool- 
wich experts, was a superior 
missile. For ordinary purposes 
this new bullet, Mark IV. as it 
is called, may be defined as 
Mark II. with a slightly conical 
hole three-eighths of an inch 
deep punched in the point. Its 
core, like that of the Dum Dum, 
is of pure lead: at the trials it 
proved more accurate at long 
ranges, but had less stopping 
power at close quarters. The 
Indian ammunition, however, 
seems to have been defective, 
the charges of cordite were un- 
equal in different cartridges, 
and the bullet was somewhat 
heavy ; there were several hang- 
fires, whilst velocity was lower 
and trajectory higher than with 
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the service bullet. For these 
reasons Mark IV. was preferred 
and adopted for the British 
army. It was used at Omdur- 
man, both in ordinary rifles and 
in the Maxims, and found to be 
trustworthy—indeed its effects 
surpassed expectation ; but its 
efficiency at long range pre- 
vented its power being tested 
at short range, for the der- 
vishes were dispersed or de- 
stroyed before they could engage 
us at close quarters, and conse- 
quently there is some uncer- 
tainty whether under those 
circumstances it would fulfil 
necessary requirements. 
Experience which would 
justify conclusions as to the 
average severity of wounds 
resulting from this bullet 
is wanting, for the slightly 
wounded left the battlefield 
and only the dead and severely 
wounded remained. Even they 
failed to yield complete testi- 
mony, for examination of the 
field was not made till the sec- 
ond day after the battle, and 
the lapse of time prevented 
accurate determination of the 
effects of the bullets; still some 
general observations were made. 
There were simple flesh-wounds, 
comparatively unimportant and 
m no way different from those 
made by the old pattern bullet ; 
and there were wounds of vary- 
ing degrees of severity, where 
the bullet had flattened or 
mushroomed, more or less, and 
had either passed out or failed 
to do so according to the lesser 
or greater destruction of the 
projectile. Hence it is fair to 
Say that the bullet came well 
out of the trials both official at 
targets and in actual war. 
VOL, CLXVI.—NO. MVII. 
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Since then, however, on two 
occasions fault has been found 
with it. First, at the Scottish 
meeting at Darnley, several 
instances of “stripping” hap- 
pened, the jacket or part of it 
being left in the barrel, whilst 
the lead core was driven out. 
Complaints were made, and a 
remedy was believed to have 
been applied; but again at 
Bisley, as will be fresh in the 
reader’s recollection, the same 
defect appeared. In two cases 
there may have been careless- 
ness in the matter of cleaning, 
but in the third the rifle was 
new and in proper order, yet 
the bolt head was blown out, 
and Lieut. Bonham, R.E., who 
fired the shot, had a very nar- 
row escape. No satisfactory 
explanation of the accident was 
made, but Mark IV. ammuni- 
tion was promptly withdrawn, 
and was replaced by the old 
solid Mark II. Consequent on 
these failures the core of pure 
lead is to be abandoned, and one 
hardened by a mixture with 
antimony is to be substituted. 
This will be less liable to melt 
or soften during its passage 
through the barrel, and, fur- 
ther, it will expand less on 
striking an object, and there- 
fore will in a measure be a 
concession to the views ex- 
pressed at the Peace Confer- 
ence. Whether its stopping 
power will be seriously lessened 
experiment alone can prove. 

Now though it is unreason- 
able to expect perfection in the 
design of a bullet all at once, 
and though, as in other things, 
correction is gradual as defects 
are ascertained, yet it is admis- 
sible to contrast the thoroughly 
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satisfactory reports from India 
of the Dum Dum bullet with 
Mark IV., of which, as we have 
seen, complaint has been made. 
The first question that arises is 
whether the trials at Hythe 
were conclusive against the 
Dum Dum, or whether they 
may not have been at any rate 
partly vitiated? The ammuni- 
tion may have deteriorated on 
its way to England, or have 
been otherwise injuriously 
affected, and so have failed to 
do justice to the bullet. The 
Dum Dum seems to be more 
effective at close range and less 
liable to strip than Mark IV., 
two advantages which suggest 
the desirability of further and 
more exhaustive trial before 
the principle on which the 
latter bullet is constructed is 
preferred to that of the solid 
and effective Indian pattern. 
The possibility of the core 
separating from the jacket is 
increased by the aperture in 
the point made to facilitate ex- 
pansion. The hard jacket is 
fractionally larger than the 
bore of the rifle; consequently 
when the bullet is forced 
through a severe spiral with 
immense velocity, pressure on 
the core must be enormous, and 
the natural disposition of the 
softer metal to escape through 
the hole or holes in the jacket 
must be greatly accelerated by 
the heat generated in firing, 
which partially melts the core. 
This inclination to separation 
was mitigated by reducing the 
diameter of the bullet slightly 
and gradually from the canne- 
lure! to the base, an arrange- 
ment successfully made to de- 
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crease wear in the rifle barrel. 
Similar treatment might per- 
haps be advantageously applied 
to Mark IV., but the solution of 
the bullet problem, as already 
stated, is difficult, being com- 
plicated in no ordinary degree 
by many considerations, and is 
not one to be suitably treated 
in detail by even so distin- 
guished a body of men as those 
who represented the Powers 
at the late Conference. They 
might usefully, and they had 
the opportunity of doing it, 
have laid down the general 
principle, to which both Great 
Britain and America would 
cheerfully assent, that bullets 
were not to be made needlessly 
destructive; but they preferred 
to pass a resolution designed to 
interdict the patterns used by 
our nation, which is at least as 
much affected by sentiment- 
ality and considerations of 
humanity as are its neighbours. 
Even if they had the power of 
enforcing their proposal, there 
is nothing to prevent the intro- 
duction of a type far more 
severe, but which is not pro- 
hibited by their rule, and this 
was pointed out by the Ameri- 
can delegate. Consequently it 
looks as if the majority of the 
Conference desired rather to 
thwart and hamper Great Brit- 
ain in her armament than to 
advance the cause of humanity 
by proposing such restrictions 
as every nation would be 
pleased to accept. 

Another question connected 
with the design of our bullets, 
by no means easy to answer off- 
hand, is whether it is justifiable 
to use different patterns against 





1 Cannelure, the small ring or indentation round the bullet near its base. 
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different men: a severe type for 
the warrior who does not know 
when he is beaten, and fights to 
the last; and a mild type for 
those who are more readily put 
out of action, and are satisfied 
that their day’s pay is well 
earned by a slight wound, but 
who will give and take quarter. 
The case at first sight seems 
clear enough: the bullet must 
have power to stop man or 
horse effectually, and if it will 
do this, one pattern should 
suffice. Yet there are other 
considerations. In war with 
civilised nations certain ameni- 
ties are, or should be, observed : 
the wounded are held to be out 
of action, and are not killed. 
Savages, however, from a com- 
plete disregard of life, not only 
risk their own by fighting after 
they are wounded, but as a rule 
kill all who fall into their hands. 
Is it permissible to use a more 
destructive bullet when fighting 
with them’? Are they to be 
treated as dangerous game 
against whom any missile is 
fair? How far is it heroic or 
unbecoming for a wounded man 
to continue to fight for his 
country? In what measure is 
it justifiable to spare our 
enemies at the cost of our 
soldiers’ lives? Where is the 
line to be drawn between the 
necessary object of disabling a 
foe and unnecessary mutilation ? 
_These are some of the ques- 
tions which must occur to all 
who think about the subject, 
and they are not all simple, 
nor answered alike. Many ex- 
perienced persons honestly be- 
lieve that two types of bullet 
are clearly justifiable—one for 
Savage, the other for civilised 
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foes,—just as in sport the 
weapon may vary according to 
the size and ferocity of game. 
Without condemning this view, 
we are clearly in favour for all 
our wars of one bullet sufficient 
for disablement but not un- 
necessarily destructive. Ex- 
periments are being made,— 
some under the able direction 
of Professor Alexander Ogston 
of Aberdeen, whose name is a 
guarantee for care and modera- 
tion, others elsewhere, — and 
they may result in an aproxi- 
mation to the ideal bullet; but 
that we shall satisfy our Con- 
tinental critics is scarcely to be 
expected. 

A point on which some mis- 
apprehension exists is that 
bullets completely covered by 
a hard jacket or envelope are 
necessarily less destructive than 
those in which the core is ex- 
posed. To some extent, and 
under certain conditions, this 
contention is true, but under 
others it is misleading. The 
smallest bullet in use for war 
purposes—that of the United 
States navy—is wholly man- 
tled, but is driven at enormous 
velocity, and this appears to be 
the chief factor in its powers 
for destruction. These are in no 
respect inferior to those of our 
Dum Dum or Mark IV. bullets, 
the so-called explosive effect 
being even more marked, and 
increasing as the velocity in- 
creases over 1000 feet a second. 
Hence it is abundantly clear 
that the resolution of Confer- 
ence aimed at our bullets would 
by no means result in benefit- 
ing humanity, or in rendering 
wounds less inutilement cruel. 

W. BROADFOOT. 
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WHEN the pen that writes 
this was dropped, in the last 
week of June, there had been 
no mysterious French visits to 
St Petersburg, no thought of 
the Czar’s abdication had been 
whispered, and the German Em- 
peror’s advances to France were 
almost as indeterminate as 
Paul’s overtures to Virginia. 
General Gallifet had not yet 
descended from the car which 
may presently take him up 
again, and at Rennes a door 
had still to open upon fatalities 
that will soon pass through it 
now. Peace, preparing for a 
honeymoon with Arbitration in 
chill Alaska, knew not then how 
soon the promised joy would be 
baulked by American coyness, 
or that the price was to be no 
less than an Anglo - Canadian 
quarrel. Discerning eyes saw 
that a little grey cloud, drifting 
from these shores to the South 
African zenith, might grow 
and blacken and burst in flame ; 
but saw also that it was a man- 
ageable little cloud as yet, and 
that the better management 
might disperse what the worse 
intended for fireworks, thought- 
less or unknowing of a too-in- 
flammable atmosphere. 

Since then nearly all these 
things have happened,—all ex- 
cept that the cloud over South 
Africa, after growing and dark- 
ening at a rate up to the 


highest expectation, holds its 
thunder. Crowded into the 
short space of two summer 
months, here is enough to fill 
all Europe with agitation ; and 
indeed there has been plenty 
of it, but distributed with a 
strange inequality. In other 
times — but that was when 
there were other Czars— any 
the least reasonable report of 
abdication by a Russian sover- 
eign would have unsettled every 
Court in Europe. France in 
her present state, and with 
such prospects of a worse, 
must, one would think, put 
all her neighbours upon an 
alarmed qui vive. There is no 
appearance of any such move- 
ment. In its stead we behold 
a general composure which, 
considering how imminent, how 
positive, and how little con- 
trollable seem the dangers of 
an upset in France, is not 
very readily accountable. The 
thing can be done, but only 
in ways which are themselves 
doubtful and dark. 

We may allow ourselves to 
think little of the reported 
abdication of the Czar, not 
only because of its unlikelihood, 
which is an imperfect reason, 
but because it would be of 
small consequence,—which is 
much to the purpose. All that 
would happen in such an event 
would be the removal of an 
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amiable and un-Czar-like young 
man from a position in which 
he is not at home, to another 
ready -furnished with regrets. 
An unchanged Russian Govern- 
ment would go on as before, as 
it did very much in the last 
reign, and as it may be reck- 
oned on doing till it is handled, 
for better or worse, by a Czar 
of the stamp which seems to 
have passed out of coinage at 
present. If the abdication re- 
port which its originator per- 
sists in is so little regarded, 
the probable explanation is a 
general sense of this state of 
things, and not a confident be- 
lief that the Czar is too happy 
in his situation to think of 
quitting it. 

There we may leave a matter 
nearly forgotten, and pass to 
another of far deeper import- 
ance. And, first, I will make 
the great venture of saying 
that the mighty interest which 
the whole country takes and 
has long taken in the state of 
France would be no less worthy 
were it less fiery, and rather 
wiser were it more comprehen- 
sive. It is certainly tco much 
concentrated on a part of the 
whole, and too imitative of 
French modes of expression. 
Merely considered as a matter 
of taste, the adoption into Eng- 
lish polemics of Gallic rage at 
its wildest is no improvement. 
But it is not to be considered 
as a matter of taste alone. 
Questions of right and wrong, 
and also—but that is uncon- 
sidered at present—of political 
discretion, stare out of the in- 
vective borrowed from French 
passion and flung upon the 
Dreyfus case. We know what 
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may be meant by a “divine 
madness,” and very few reason- 
able things are as noble as “the 
divine madness of pity.” There- 
fore the abandonment of all 
restraint when this disastrous 
French affair is discussed in 
English print has admirable 
significations. But however 
good the motive thereto (and 
it is not to be questioned), or 
however sound the persuasion 
underlying it (against which 
nothing can be said), we should 
beware of committing in de- 
nouncing them the offences 
that we reprobate. Accusation 
upon guesswork, condemnation 
without sure proof, contempt 
of the first injunctions of law, 
—these are the themes of cen- 
sure when, every day, scores 
of English pens address the 
enemies of M. Dreyfus. And 
it is rare to find, on any day, 
one of his defenders who does 
not drop into the offence he 
justly declaims against. 

For the question of Captain 
Dreyfus’s innocence has long 
been subordinated to the ques- 
tion of his accusers’ infamy— 
meaning by his accusers so 
many general officers of the 
highest rank, with various 
statesmen of similar grade ; and 
their guilt being assumed in 
dimensions which include con- 
spiracy, false witness, pecula- 
tion, and subornation of mur- 
der, it is proclaimed in language 
appropriate to such wickedness. 
The supposition that they may 
be deceived or mistaken, that 
their belief in Dreyfus’s treach- 
ery is honest if incomprehen- 
sible, is angrily rejected ; none 
of them is allowed the benefit 
of an explanation which may 
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cover the case of most. Amidst 
so much that is assumed with- 
out proof there is no place for 
that not extravagant likeli- 
hood. Yet on assumption, and 
without evidence either secret 
or open, Henry’s throat was 
cut by order; and when M. 
Labori was shot,—but here I 
must quote a few words to 
show that there is no exag- 
geration in what I know to be 
an unpalatable though a just 
remonstrance. This is from 
a journal of high character: 
“Tf the man” who fired the 
shot “were caught, he would 
probably betray his employers. 
We can only at present guess 
at them by asking the question, 
Who profited by this villainy ? 
The answer must be on the tip 
of every tongue: it was General 
Mercier. If Maitre Labori had 
not been shot, the General 
would have received the same 
sort of punishment as the pre- 
sent Lord Chief Justice adminis- 
tered to Richard Pigott.” Yet 
“there is no evidence against 
General Mercier, except his 
powerful motive and his notori- 
ous character.” Even so far 
can unwarranted accusation be 
carried by a generous rage 
against wrongful accusers. And 
so, in the same heat and _ heed- 
lessness, dozens of newspapers, 
in scores of passages, repeat the 
offence they condemn. 

“Ts that a reason, then,” it 
will be asked, “for stifling 
protest against a monstrous 
crime?” No, nor for sup- 
pressing strong opinions formed 
on sound convictions. But it 
is a reason for remembering 
that right or wrong intrusion 
into the domestic quarrels of 
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other people is a natural cause 
of resentment. It is a reason 
for dealing with the case in 
the way of an English judge 
when summing up or delivering 
judgment, — which, for that 
matter, can be pretty severe. 
It is a reason for recalling what 
is allowed and what forbidden 
by law in England. 

The common good sense 
that regulates ordinary life 
should tell us as much as that, 
I think, without aid or stimulus 
from political considerations. 
But they come into the matter, 
and are not unlikely to figure 
in it distinctly. While the 
Dreyfus case is undetermined 
in the courts, while anxiety 
grows from day to day in 
France as to what will happen 
as its outcome, and the army 
lifts its head higher, and riot 
begins which gives opportunity 
to military interference, there is 
not much call to quarrel with 


England for these alleged 
insults and injuries. There 
is more imminent desperate 


matter to think about. But, 
the trial over, Dreyfus acquitted 
or his sentence confirmed, the 
upset may come which looks 
more likely now (August 23) 
than ever. Upset, change, and 
then, perhaps, we may know 
more clearly what sent the 
French Minister to St Peters- 
burg so suddenly, why it is that 
the German Emperor appears 
so anxious for friendship with 
France just when that country’s 
affairs and its future are so un- 
certain, and why this un- 
certainty should trouble the 
Continental States so little as 
it seems to do. In saying this 


I hint at no opinion of my own; 
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for (ideas are not opinions) I 
have only one, and that is not 
very deep: the uncertainty of 
things in France may be in 
itself reason enough for the 
German kEmperor’s friendly 
advances. But, to come to a 
nearer point, a not unlikely 
sequel to these profound disturb- 
ances in France is a military 
Government — a Government 
with the usual characteristics 
of a military dictatorship. We 
know what they are in all 
times and places. We know 
what they are in France, and 
what they are likely to be with 
the French army, the French 
generals, the whole French 
nation, in a raw, wounded- 
honour state of exasperation. 
In that case, in any case, the 
spirit that stood up in Captain 
Dreyfus’s defence will remain 
righteous, and we shall know 
how to stand up in our own 
if required. But there will 
be a return of the question 
whether the good that zeal 
did was not damaged by over- 
zeal—whether Dreyfus might 
not have been championed as 
earnestly, with better effect 
and to better results, by a 
more discriminating fire of ac- 
cusation, 
* * # 


At the moment when this 
sheet must go to press, con- 
firmatory news comes in that 
the Transvaal Government has 
replied to a certain suggestion 
of Mr Chamberlain’s by pro- 
posing a new and much more 
liberal franchise scheme—with 
conditions. Official publication 


Is delayed, wherefore these con- 
unknown 


ditions are at the 
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time we write. But as for the 
franchise-reforms, they are re- 
ported from various quarters in 
terms so nearly identical that 
there is no more curiosity about 
them; and, by general agree- 
ment, they are accepted as in 
themselves satisfactory. The 
worst that is said of them is 
that they afford a hopeful basis 
of settlement. 

Hopeful bases of settlement, 
then, we shall suppose them ; 
and even though the conditions, 
which will be known to ‘Maga’s’ 
readers long before these pages 
see the light, should turn out 
to be difficult or unacceptable, 
we propose to sleep in peace. 
For peace will be the end of 
what yet is a perilous imbroglio, 
if of the two guiding consider- 
ations, the two determining 
aims, which have hitherto di- 
vided counsel, the Government 
chooses the one which most of 
its friends have shown the least 
liking for. That, however, may 
be because most of its friends 
were mistaken; attributing to 
the Government a design and 
a purpose which, though they 
must have come under contem- 
plation in some phases of an 
extremely vexing trouble, were 
never likely to combine in a 
fixed policy. 

The existence of this design 
as a policy seems to have been 
argued from the publication of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s celebrated 
telegraphic despatch. Fairly 
argued I do not say. But from 
the day when that despatch 
appeared in print a strong con- 
jecture grew more strong that 
the Colonial Office was re- 
solved to make short work of 
President Kruger. And in a 
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certain sense it was no bad re- 
solve to make short work of 
President Kruger; but that 
was not the sense supposed. 
Short work meant a course of 
action which may fairly be 
described as the war policy—a 
policy never, that I know of, 
publicly set out, but formulated 
in the minds of many stout 
politicians in South Africa 
and at home, upon considered 
reasons. They are strong 
reasons. The best of them are 
such as Mr Chamberlain, a 
man of resolute character and 
a warm Imperialist, might be 
expected to act upon. They 
were read into the Milner cor 
respondence without authority 
—perhaps with more rhyme 
than reason; and from that 
time there was a war-party in 
Transvaal affairs (I am quite 
sensible that it is too pro- 
nounced a designation) with an 
evident belief that they were 
also a Government party. But 
that is what I doubt. 

It has been said that the 
course of action favoured by 
this party was founded on con- 
sidered reasons. Whether they 
will survive the new Transvaal 
proposals and the conditions 
annexed thereto of course I 
cannot know; or if, surviving, 
they will have much influence 
on the discussion about to be 
renewed, Shortly stated, they 
are these. 

The present conditions of 
government in the Transvaal, 
the present relations of a great 
part of its inhabitants with the 
rulers of the country, are unen- 
durable in one important sense 
if in no other: they cannot 
endure, They cannot last long ; 
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yet while they do last there 
will be no surety of peace, 
either for the Government in 
Downing Street or for their 
higher officials in South Africa, 
from one month to another. 
For this new population, for- 
midable in the heart of the 
Transvaal and with power- 
ful friends elsewhere, have a 
right to England’s protection. 
Whether we like it or not, they 
will never be content till they 
rise to the top. Nothing else 
can be expected,—except that 
the Boers will do their not very 
scrupulous utmost to suppress 
that ambition. Unceasing con- 
flict, therefore. That is to say, 
unceasing worry for the Colonial 
Office; for when the jealous 
obstinacy of the Boers gives no 
new ground for complaint, Out- 
lander management can always 
supply the want. And this in 
a meanwhile, probably brief, 
before some real or contrived 
provocation raises Johannes- 
burg, sets Rhodesia on the 
march again, and starts a 
bloody mélée that may call for 
armed intervention on the grand 
scale: perhaps inconveniently. 
And then Kruger is so obstin- 
ately impracticable and _ so 
abominably cunning (we call 
this quality by another name 
in potentates with great armies 
at command, and therefore in 
less need of it); his people are 
so intractable, and so much in 
want of a taking down, that 
there is no dealing with them 
in the preferable manner. The 
better way in this business 
is the short way and the 
thorough. And that is, to 
take possession of a country 
which ought never to have 
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been given up when it was in 
our hands. This abrupt course, 
however, will not do. What 
can be done is to insist upon 
the immediate surrender of such 
franchise and other privileges as 
will break the Boer pretensions 
to exclusive government, admit 
the Outlanders to the threshold 
of equal authority, and show 
to all concerned that England 
is master throughout South 
Africa. That should be the 
demand, supported by the 
presence of strong battalions. 
The demand may be resisted. 
If so, the consequence follows 
which at this rate is only post- 
poned, and it is the one which 
on some accounts is the most 
desirable. 

Faithfully rendered in its 
stronger points, and dissociated 
from arguments of self-interest 
which can only be supposed to 
weigh with some of its advo- 
cates, this is the Transvaal war 
policy so called. It will be rec- 
ognised as directing a good 
deal of criticism in Transvaal 
affairs, and that is but natural ; 
for there is much to be said for 
it if you do not go too deep, 
and it has its own fascination 
for many minds. But now 
comes the grand question, Is 
the renewed discussion between 
our own and the Transvaal 
Government to be carried on 
from the British side upon the 
bias of this policy or under 
direction of another,—another, 
of which the guiding considera- 
tion and the determining aim 
are different? For very dif- 
ferent results may be expected 
according to the choice. 

With those who prefer what 
I shall venture to call the peace 
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policy, the first thought and 
starting-point is not the present 
state of government in the 
Transvaal, the present relations 
of some part of its inhabitants 
with the rulers of that country, 
but the permanent relations of 
the two races which together 
occupy South Africa under the 
Queen’s flag. And the ulti- 
mate aim is not the victorious 
assertion of a British “para- 
mountecy” over the Dutch in 
South Africa, but the harmon- 
ising and the fusion of the two 
races by every possible means 
conducive to that end. As for 
“paramountcy,” that is under- 
stood to be what it actually is: 
legal, ordered, acknowledged 
in all that it need claim, un- 
challenged unless by rebellion 
(which the war policy seems 
directed to provoke), and at all 
times secured by overwhelm- 
ingly superior strength. The 
argument for the war policy 
has been stated at some length, 
in order that the best of it may 
be brought to view. The argu- 
ment for the peace _ policy 
speaks out in nearly every 
detail from the shortest de- 
scription of its starting-point 
and purpose. I leave this detail 
to be followed in all its branches 
by the thought and imagina- 
tion of the reader, who cannot 
have an easier task ; and when 
he has spent, or spent once 
more, ten minutes of time 
upon it, I will ask him to 
put before himself the question 
which these remarks are in- 
tended to pore. Terms of 


settlement being again de- 
bated between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Government 
of the Transvaal, is the dis- 
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cussion more likely to prosper 
under the guiding considera- 
tion and determining aim of 
the paramountey or of the 
fusionist policy ? 

The new proposals seem like- 
ly to be in full debate when 
this number of ‘Maga’ is pub- 
lished, which is one reason for 
putting the question. Anather 
is that the Outlanders (who 
have now been made _ parties 
to a settlement, practically) 
seem already determined to go 
beyond the new proposals and 
push the fighting policy to a 
conclusion. Fora third reason, 
it looks as if the insistent claims 
of the Transvaal Government 
to the abrogation of “suzer- 
ainty,” or to fuller indepen- 
dence of Great Britain in 
external affairs than is now 
acknowledged, might be turned 
to account by the fighting- 
party. If, however, these 
claims are treated properly, 
they will be rejected forth- 
with and never again listened 
to. And being finally dis- 
posed of, they will signify 
nothing, unless the Boers take 
arms in support of them, in 
which (incredible) case fighting 
there will be of course. 


*x* * * 


Ever since the May month of 
last year the deeper preoccupa- 
tion of many English folk has 
been religious more than politi- 


cal. State affairs may have 
provided the most excitement, 
but the Church, its troubles 
and their probable outcome, 
have provoked in thousands of 
minds the most concern. And 
it cannot be said that there is 
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much prospect of returning 
tranquillity. Yet the better 
way to peace has certainly 
been opened by the recent de- 
cision of the Archbishops, and 
that is the utmost that could be 
hoped for a year ago. 

For by that time it had be- 
come clear that reconciliation 
of the discordant spirits in the 
Church is impossible. The Pro- 
testant spirit as there main- 
tained, the Catholic spirit as 
there intruding, cannot live 
together harmoniously. The 
simple truth is that the one 
came into existence to oppose 
the other—whether by need or 
not, whether fortunately or not, 
there are plentiful means of 
judging. In many situations, 
as we know by experience, they 
can agree to differ; but this 
they cannot do where, dwelling 
in the same house, they contend 
for its possession. It is this 
contention and nothing less 
that troubles the Church in our 
day. By various channels, the 
Catholic spirit of pre-Reforma- 
tion times has entered into the 
Church of England to pervert 
it, as they say who speak with 
the only authority which the 
disturbers acknowledge, when 
they acknowledge any living 
authority at all. The Bishop 
of London himself confesses to 
priests in his diocese who oppose 
their practice to the principles 
of the Church. The Bishop of 
Winchester knows of others who 
are as aliens and foreigners in the 
Church, performing “the kind 
of services that brought about 
the Reformation.” “ Ecclesias- 
tical marauders” the Bishop 
of Rochester called them, being 
of much the same mind as the 
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Bishop of Southwell, who said, 
speaking also in Convocation, 
that ritualistic offences were 
their least concern: “they had 
to deal with secret societies 
which were undermining the 
teaching of the Church.” The 
Primate himself, whose judg- 
ments reflect none but the 
plainest facts, and these with- 
out their natural colours, has 
raised his voice against men in 
the ministry of the Church who 
falsify their obligations, and 
whose services are “a sort of 
introduction to the Church of 
Rome.” With such authority 
as this to back the report of 
our own senses, there is no dan- 
ger of misunderstanding what 
it is that disturbs the Church. 
It is the invasion of that too- 
priestly spirit in the Roman 
Church which cannot live at 
peace in the English commun- 
ion. Once discovered, it must 
either destroy and supplant, 
or suffer defeat and dwindle 
out. These consequences are 
in the nature of things. 

The aim of the invasion— 
not a suspected aim only, but 
avowed where there is_bold- 
ness enough for avowal— is 
to de-Protestantise the English 
Church; its Protestantism 
being its differentiation from 
the Church of Rome. The 
attempt was nursed through 
many years by belief in the 
decay of the Protestant spirit— 
a not unreasonable belief, but 
erroneous. Slumber was mis- 
taken for decease. The mis- 
take deepened as the ritual 
of the High Church clergy, so 
alarming at first, won its way 
to acceptance; being innocent 
for the most part, and more 
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than that where really inno- 
cent. But something else was 
to come whence these flowers 
and graces of worship were 
taken; and that something 
being imported pretty much by 
wholesale, there was an end to 
the slumbers of Protestantism 
in England. It arose and 
stood up—so much of it that 
nobody was more surprised 
than the bishops themselves. 
Hence the Court of Appeal so 
judiciously appointed by the 
Archbishops ; and when we say 
that their decisions open the 
better way of peace, we think 
of how much less pacifying a dif- 
ferent answer would have been. 

The authorised decisions of a 
spiritual tribunal, they are of 
great consequence, though they 
do relate immediately to un- 
important things. For the 
judgment of this spiritual court 
takes a wide meaning, as being 
grounded on the law and ap- 
pointment of State and Church 
in Reformation times. That is 
the way in which Protestant 
Churchmen would have all 
such decisions grounded, and 
may be regarded as earnest 
that so they will be. For 
Protestant Churchmen, there- 
fore, this is well; but not for 
the Anglican party which 
chooses to be called Catholic. 
The foremost men of that party 
revolt at any decision based on 
State authority, by whomso- 
ever delivered ; so that although 
a rescript against the liturgical 
use of incense might in itself 
give them small concern, it be- 
comes abominable when founded 
in whole or in part upon an Act 
of Parliament. Furthermore, it 
is significant for both parties 
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that when the archbishops 
speak of such trivial devia- 
tions from the letter of the 
law as no bishop should seek 
to punish (and the swinging 
of incense might be considered 
one of them), they do so in 
making certain exceptions clear. 
Offences otherwise trivial lose 
their triviality when they are 
“of such a nature as to change 
the general character and as- 
pect of the service.” This dic- 
tum has applications beyond 
the ceremonial use of incense. 
Thus the decision of a small 
matter gives great content to 
Protestant Churchmen, and at 
the same time brings the obedi- 
ence of the straiter Anglo-Catho- 
lic clergy to a test. In nothing 
are the devotees of the Catholic 
Revival more resolute than 
in rejecting the civil autho- 
rity in Church government.! 
And though it is agreed that 
the prohibition of incense lately 
pronounced was pronounced by 
the spiritual authority alone, 
the fatal taint is found in it— 
after all, the Archbishop’s judg- 
ment takes its instruction from 
an Act of Parliament. How 
much disobedience that dire 
consideration may evoke is 
hardly known yet. Very little 
came into the prospect at first ; 
and though there is much more 
in view at the time we write, 
discretion must surely prevail. 
General disobedience to the first 
order of the only spiritual court 
open to the Church, and that 
an order in unessential matters, 
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how injudicious it must be! 
But the test is not unfortunate. 
By the measure of obedience 
conceded, and by what show of 
submission or of bitterness obe- 
dience is accompanied, much 
may be learnt. And yet, per- 
haps, not very much; for we 
are already bidden to remem- 
ber that “every archiepiscopal 
judgment will stand upon its 
own merits” (wiil itself be 
judged), “and that obedience 
to such of them as relate to 
things that are indifferent 
carries with it no promise 
of obedience to others which 
may relate to things that are 
essential.” 

This is the language of a 
great representative authority 
in the Church, circumspect, de- 
liberate, statesmanlike, not of 
the extreme High party; and 
reasonable as they seem, these 
words speak more of strife than 
of peace to come. Again they 
bring from obscurity the fact— 
fact it seems to be—that there 
is no authority in existence 
here which the Anglo-Catholic 
will promise to obey. State 
prescription, State interpre- 
tation, are rejected utterly. 
Spiritual authority alone is 
entitled to obedience, and this 
authority is recognised as pre- 
sent in the spiritual heads of 
the Church. But with what 
drawbacks, abatements, excep- 
tions! It is an acknowledged 
authority till it delivers its 
judgments and explains them; 
decision and explanation are 





1 Thus writes one of them: “For myself, though I have defended the use of 
incense, I care little about it, and nothing short of an express command would 


induce me to use it in my own church. 


But if I am told that fifty Acts of Par- 


liament forbid the use of incense, I reply that they are fifty good and valid 
reasons, quantum valeant, for adopting and retaining it.” 
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then examined; and _ should 
there be anything in either 
repugnant to the examiner’s 
views of the true history, tra- 
dition, ritual, doctrine of the 
Church, he may deny obedience 
and count it to himself for 
righteousness. Or should he 
accept the decision, it must be 
understood that it is accepted 
because it is approved as a 
decision in the particular case. 
For every archiepiscopal judg- 
ment stands upon its own 
merits. Obedience to one de- 
cision carries with it no promise 
of compliance with others. 

This is a description of an- 
archy —of anarchy which, 
though it can be explained, 
cannot be easily remedied. The 
explanation seems to be that 
though the archiepiscopal court 
is a prescribed and lawful insti- 
tution, and though its authority 
is purely spiritual as desired, it 
is considered invalid through 
insufficiency. Spiritual auth- 
ority it has, but not enough 
to pretend to speak with the 
decisive voice of the Church. 
Meanwhile that voice is damb, 
and must so remain till the 
Church shall exert her spiritual 
power through ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals of her own appointment. 
Obedience to her perfectly in- 
spired synods would of course 
be obligatory ; while as for the 
decisions of the Metropolitan, 
they must be respected, obedi- 
ence should be strained to meet 
them, but they are subject to 
inquiry and there is no obliga- 
tion in the matter. 

Such is the situation as it 
appears to the Anglo-Catholic 
party, and even to many High 

urchmen, How they can 
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act upon this understanding 
of the case without bringing 
more and far more confusion 
into the Church it is very 
difficult to see. The only 
authority to which they will 
submit is non-existent, and can- 
not be established, in face of 
the Protestant Revival by them- 
selves provoked, till the Church 
has suffered disruption. Mean- 
while, the extravagances of their 
doctrine are threatened with 
arrest, and before long they may 
be forced either to yield or to 
withhold obedience to their im- 
perfect spiritual authority in 
matters far deeper than the cere- 
monial use of incense. So much 
is broadly hinted, indeed, in the 
judgment which is itself so hard 
of acceptance, light as its pro- 
hibitions are. There the Anglo- 
Catholic may read that one aim 
of the Church authorities at 
the time of the Reformation was 
that “the services should not 
be overloaded with symbolism ;” 
certainly not, then, with the 
symbolism of forbidden or ex- 
cluded doctrine. And if Sir 
William Harcourt anticipates 
too much from those pregnant 
sentences relating to the office 
for the Holy Communion, yet 
we may be sure that they were 
not brought into a judgment 
about incense and candles to be 
disregarded. In relation to that 
office, the Archbishops say, 
“many serious errors had arisen ; 
and the authorities had a strong 
desire to make that whole office, 
as nearly as it could be suitably 
made, a precise repetition of the 
original institution. It was the 
main purpose of the then rulers 
of the Church to put promi- 
nently forward the supremacy 
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of the Bible. It is clear that 
the more closely the ceremonial 
of the Eucharist was modelled 
on the Biblical account of the 
original institution, the more 
fully was the authority of the 
Bible recognised ;” and _ there- 
fore “the ritual was as nearly 
as it could be made a repetition 
of the original Feast.” 

It might almost be said that 
this passage is decision by an- 
ticipation against the most 
cherished and most distinct 
Romanising teaching and cere- 
monial of Anglican Catholicism. 
Appeal to episcopal authority 
may or may not arise upon 
them; and so of confession. 
But what we know is _ that 


Anglo-Catholicism has done its 
utmost to provoke appeal in 
these grave matters, which con- 
cern the Protestantism of the 
nation not only as a religion 


but as a polity. And what 
if the Archbishops’ court is 
moved to decide upon them? 
Why then indeed we come to 
things that are essential, and 
to consequences which must, I 
think, occasion some regret for 
the precipitancy with which the 
High Church party ranged 
themselves with the Subver- 
sionists a year ago. Suppose 
decision given in the sense of 
the hinting passage in the 
Archbishops’ judgment: what 
then? Needless to repeat that 
there is some doctrine, and 
some that Church Protestants 
most abhor, so infixed in the 
Catholic mind as the true 
doctrine of the Church that 
the bishops will in vain forbid 
its inculcation. That is one 
thing ; for another, many High 
Churchmen would be cut off 
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from submission by absence of 
the only authority which, as 
they proclaim, can command 
obedience in such a case. But 
their scruples (in themselves 
not unoffending) would be 
addressed to an awakened and 
by that time furious Pro- 
testantism, fully conscious of 
the difference between Anglo- 
Catholic indoctrination and the 
teaching of the Reformed 
Church, alarmed for its own 
creed as guardian of social, 
political, and mental freedom, 
and determined on as much 
persecution as will compel 
Anglo-Catholics to live in a 
house of their own and_ not 
where they wrongfully abide. 

“But suppose decision given 
in a contrary sense to that 
which is indicated in the judg- 
ment?” It is, I think, an 
incredible supposition; a sup- 
position that becomes reason- 
able only by assuming that the 
bishops are prepared to break 
up the Church, leading its more 
Catholic members away into a 
new fraternity which would 
soon find the need of a spirit- 
ual father. There remains 
another supposition: that the 
spiritual authority invoked to 
appease the troubles of the 
Church may not be asked for 
further interference judicially. 
But I suppose that appeal can 
neither be stayed nor rejected ; 
and the awakened Protestant- 
ism which will not be ruled 
by sacerdotal conclaves is much 
more concerned with doctrine 
than with ritual. Sometimes 
we hear lamentation that “ pro- 
gress” should be denied to the 
Church, that its natural “de- 
velopment” should be checked 
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by limitations prescribed three 
hundred years ago. If by de- 
velopment is meant a greater 
splendour of worship, a greater 
warmth of ceremonial, or if 
the new additional services that 
are occasionally used are ex- 
tended, pedantry may forbid 
the last, but nothing in the 
Protestantism of the Church in 
our day takes offence at any 
of these things: it rejoices 
often and complains never. 
Not development but  retro- 
version is the offence; retro- 
version to the pretences, the 
superstitions, the drugged sim- 
plicities of worship which were 
very old and very limiting more 
than three centuries ago. We 
do not reach forward to restore 
the reign of sacerdotalism. It 
is no mark of progress to set 
up the confessional again, no 
development to load the most 
beautiful, most sacred, most 
touching commemoration - ser- 
vice conceivable with the gross- 
est meaning it was ever made to 
bear. These “innovations ” and 
the like of them being forced 
upon Church Protestants, it 
is to be expected that the arch- 
bishops will have much more to 
do than to discriminate between 
the playthings of priesthoods. 
The outlook from Canter- 
bury, therefore, is not peaceful. 
Even compromise, the custom- 
ary resource of Englishmen, as 
Dr Temple says, is not in sight ; 
and we may think it least de- 
sired where there is most prin- 
ciple and most conscience. Most 
common - sense too, perhaps. 
For, to end as we began, though 
the spirit of “ comprehension ” 
becomes the Church and should 
generously extended, no such 


institution can thrive by ad- 
mitting to the same fold ab- 
solute incompatibilities, natural 
antagonisms, subverters and 
the subverted. 


* * * 


And there is a world that 
cares for none of these things, 
or only for their “ topical ” 
interest and the supply of con- 
versation ; a world that grows 
so much larger, and gaudier, 
and expenditive year by year, 
that it must soon engage the 
attention of serious thinkers; a 
world which nowadays attracts 
from all the other and duller 
worlds in the social system a 
more interested curiosity (if the 
female population be taken into 
the reckoning) than politics, 
war, religion, or anything else 
unless it be sport. 

The swarming season of this 
gay great world is again over, 
its few differential marks being 
these, apparently. It was 
shorter than usual, with a 
further development of the 
“snappy” tendency observable 
in later times. It was more 
crowded, naturally; a little 
noisier of course, a little fus- 
sier of course, and as it will be 
increasingly till there comes 
again the sharpest check known 
in those glittering circles—war. 
A ‘great incoming flight from 
the United States, with more 
friendliness and more flag, en- 
hanced, enlivened, and enriched 
theswarm. A reviving interest 
in the racecourse is reported, a 
somewhat dwindled interest in 
the River. The charm of the 
arts, but particularly the dra- 
matic art, was still acknow- 
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ledged ; though the taste for 
Opera was evidently forced and 
spurious. For a spectacle of 
“hollow hearts that wear a 
mask” there was no better 
standpoint than the stalls of 
Covent Garden in 1899 with 
your face to the audience. 
Upon the whole, fashionable 
marriage supplied the greater 
amount of fluttering excite- 
ment this year, perhaps; on 
the other hand, manicure 
showed signs of becoming a 
serious preoccupation. In din- 
ing—the ever-superlative func- 
tion of social life in England, 
and not a bad one either—a 
certain evolutionary change ap- 
pears, and is not unlikely to 
spread. Revolutionary it might 
also be called, since it is a return 
to tavern-dining. Private par- 
ties are given at “smart” 
hotels often enough to suggest 
the beginning of a vogue. And 
as a vogue it may pass; yet 
out of the words “ multitude,” 
“money,” “convenience,” sub- 
stantial reason for the practice 
may be grubbed. Of dancing 
there seems to have been more 
than the recent average, which, 
according to many anxious 
mothers, has been painfully 
low. In a season of éclatant 
fashionable marriage, such an 
average naturally tends to rec- 
tification. There is stimulus, 
there is hope. Good - natured 
women with commodious houses 
are moved to kindness, and 
there are one or two more great 
balls. Yet had there been more 
dancing this year, and much 
more, it could not have equalled 
the very grave demand. But 
dress !—there we come to the 
most notable thing of all. 
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Mr Winterley, who has on 
various occasions reported upon 
what is much more than a pleas- 
ure to the eye, being at the 
same time financial ravage and 
a torment of hearts, goes back 
to Sussex out of patience on all 
scores. No pleasure to the eye, 
says this social observer, toler- 
ant, urbane, old in bottle—“No 
pleasure at all, except what 
the loom and the vat provide. 
Beautiful tissues in exquisite 
dyes, fashioned in the taste and 
sometimes by the hand, appar- 
ently, of an upholsterer. In- 
deed, were there a_ tolerable 
synonym of ‘upholstered,’ that 
is the word I should choose to 
describe many a dame of my 
acquaintance in her newest 
gown. Even in the designs 
on these fine stuffs, wherein 
the Western handicraftsman 
matches the East at last, there 
is or was a prevalent curtain- 
and-cord motif that might have 
been caught from Gillow’s ; and 
it was only too faithfully car- 
ried out by the constructionist 
who made up the material. 
Another effect was obviously 
borrowed from the top-hamper 
of those new-fangled standard 
lamps ; and it is still favourite, 
though the modes of a season 
are now the modes of a month, 
or perhaps of a week. ‘Give 
me the name of your uphol- 
sterer, I would have said to 
a dear lady of my acquaint- 
ance, only for its offending her 
too much; but as it certainly 
would, I did say, ‘Give me the 
name of your dressmaker, for 
I am distressed in mind and 
wish to ask her a question.’ 
She naturally inquired what 
her dressmaker had to do with 
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my distress, and whether she 
herself could not answer as well. 
This opened my way. I ex- 
plained that I was anxious to 
know whether it was true, as I 
had read somewhere, that the 
London dressmakers were all 
out of their minds before the 
middle of July with the extra- 
ordinary number of gowns they 
were ordered to supply, their 
young women being in similar 
case from want of sleep. If so, 
whence the demand arose, and 
what sudden accretion of wealth 
—which seemed to be general— 
justified its indulgence. I was 
at once assured that the answer 
was quite simple, and that there 
was nothing in it. On many 
occasions no one under forty 
could wear anything but these 
Liberty muslin sort of stuffs, 
which were odious if not per 
fectly fresh, and were done for 
in no time; so that there was 
really nothing for it but a 
larger number of dresses — 
which, after all, were cheap, I 
was to remember.! 

“Ah, I know this cheapness, 
Bachelors with married sisters 
and modestly inquiring minds, 
bachelors who are trustees, 
bachelors who are called in 
when friends or relatives come 
to grief —they know. This 
cheapness is a cheapness that 
should allow me provision of 
forty dress-coats a-year, with 
& margin for new socks of the 
very best spun silk every week. 
No. There was something in 
the explanation, no doubt; but 
I fear me that the full truth 
could not be confessed even 
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though the bolt was about to 
be withdrawn, the fatal ‘drop’ 
to fall, the lady to be launched 
into eternity. Mere competi- 
tion in the brag of spending 
cannot be avowed and con- 
tinued with decency. The 
nearest approach to avowal is 
made when we hear that one 
must live up to the times, or 
to one’s neighbours, or to one’s 
social obligations and what is 
expected of us. But were our 
multitudinous daughters of 
luxury to make a clean breast 
of it, they would confess that, 
often, where many of them 
are gathered together in 
array, it is a mélée in which 
wounds are given and taken, 
and triumphs glory and rankle 
right and left in a silent Donny- 
brook of the brag of spending. 
Return to cards as a fashion- 
able vice cannot be recom- 
mended per se; but whether, 
on comparison of broad results 
and ultimate consequences, it 
be not preferable to this other 
when an equal height of ex- 
travagance has been reached, 
will be an interesting question 
before long. That the preva- 
lent vice is essentially the more 
savage, more indulgent of the 
lower primitive instincts, can 
be shown at any time, I think. 
And again, again, again where 
does the money come from to 
supply the game at which so 
many play? Ido not aim the 
question at the thousand and 
one miracles of expenditure 
performed every day, but, more 
innocently and scientifically, at 
the gross sum, the money in 





_ | Says a professional authority: ‘‘A simple ‘cotton gown’ as we now know 
it, made of the coarsest linen fabric trimmed with coarse Russian lace, will cost 


a8 much as £15.” 
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the lump, the prodigious ‘tottle 
of the whole’; to which even the 
millionairesses only contribute 
the price of hats and bonnets 
and gowns for selves and 
daughters. What vast ex- 
traneous fund supplies without 
exhaustion the  insufficiences 
that seem innumerable to all 
observers? The National Drink 
Bill has had its turn, and a 
very good one. By this time 
it has been thoroughly exam- 
ined for all that it can yield to 
every department of social in- 
quiry. The Dress Bill 5 

But the rest of Mr Winter- 
ley’s letter is too long to print, 
and it barely touches upon a 
particularly interesting part of 
his subject, though he evidently 
had it in mind. 

The man and the woman 
are one, and yet they are 
different. They are very dear 
to each other, but because 
of their difference each sex has 


its special privileges, appanages, 
and assignments in the scheme 
of companionship, even when 


the two are so _ intimately 
related as to be considered 
identical. To say “kitchen” 
and “counting-house” in the 
same breath, or to imagine the 
intentional deposit of bonnet- 
boxes in the smoking - room, 
sufficiently brings out my mean- 
ing. It is difficult to tell why 
a man should not enter, and 
frequently enter, a part of his 
premises in which he has a 
direct interest daily renewed, 
but that in doing so he en- 
croaches offensively is agreed ; 
and more delicate understand- 
ings are numerous. 

By one of these unspoken 
conventions, the Newspaper has 
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been considered the appanage 
of Man. Women the most 
conscious of command at the 
breakfast - table stop short of 
appropriating the newspaper. 
No woman sensitive to the fine 
yet rigorous delicacies of the 
domestic condominium _ ever 
opens the paper first. Behind 
his newspaper a man is in 
retirement : its companionship 
marks him “private.” With 
the mere act of taking it up 
he is in his study: that is to 
say, where Woman enters only 
by permission, and where the 
intrusion of bonnet-boxes (were 
that attempted which till now 
seemed inconceivable) would 
be a grievance bordering on 
outrage. 

Now, however, a man’s news- 
paper is no longer his own. He 
enters it to find the bonnet- 
boxes there. The milliner her- 
self is in possession, scattering 
her blouses and vests, her skirts 
and bodices, her ruches and 
tuckers, her fichus, her chem- 
isettes, and her chatter, up one 
column and down another, with 
exuberant impropriety. An 
otherwise offensive invasion, it 
humiliates we know not why, 
unless that it makes men feel 
like Peeping Toms entirely 
against their will. And it is 
not as if women hadn’t news- 
papers of their own, There are 
scores of such, all devoted to 
attire, and each with separate 
altars and side-chapels for 
the modiste, the corsetier, the 
perruquier, and all concerned 
as ministers and celebrants of 
the cult. Nor is it as if the 
raptures of the toilette were 
sung in a corner of the news- 
papers once our own. They 
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are allowed to break out in 
all directions. A new play 
being put upon the stage, you 
hasten to read of the first 
night’s performance, and plump 
into a rhapsodical “ description 
of the dresses.” Wading out 
of that, you leap a long lyric 
of lovely gowns in the audience, 
but only to drop into the de- 
tails of similar “confections” 
when you turn to the race- 
course or scan the news from 
Henley. There are no popular 
preachers nowadays, or we 
should read on Mondays of how 
Lady A., “sitting immediately 
under the pulpit, looked deli- 
cious in a white crépe de Chine 
over cerise taffetas ; while Lady 
B, and her girls——” and so 
forth,h Women are not yet 
admitted to Parliament ; when 
they are, the lady reporter will 
be there to gem the debates 
with such records as that “the 
Hon. Mrs Coalport (exquisitely 
gowned in oyster silk, sweetly 
enriched with godets in viewx 
rose and bouillonné & merveille 
in white chiffon) rose to express 
her undying hostility ” to what- 
ever it was that Mrs Coalport 
was hostile to. 

But there are ways of look- 
ing at the matter which are 
less of a joke. When so many 
publications of every grade, 
some selling in tens of thou- 
sands, others at a greater rate, 
mirror the luxury of fine ladies 
and reflect the delights of 
being charmingly dressed ; 
when the demand for this sort 
of reading seems so wide and 
eager that the sober publishers 
of the soberest newspapers have 
to give way to it; when the 

8 on the stage are an 
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acknowledged attraction of the 
theatre, and every other place of 
public resort is a show and a 
study of the same kind, what 
should we think? 

For one thing, we may sus- 
pect, perhaps, the original 
spontaneity of this demand. 
We may suppose it nursed into 
flourishing existence by the 
enterprise of Supply in want 
of customers, and perceptive of 
an unworked field of human 
interest. Women are half the 
population; and it is an old 
remark that when they talk 
together their more sacred con- 
verse is ever of him and of it, 
and that— 


Every “he ” a sweetheart means, 
And every “it” a gown. 


The first result of this observa- 
tion, as it affects printers and 
publishers, was the love-tale as 
a commodity; its counterpart 
had naturally to await the 
coming of the lady journalist. 
A man may be a rare designer 
and an excellent cutter-out ; but 
he has neither the eye to drink, 
nor the soul to feel, nor the 
utterance to make known the 
beauty of a Paris gown. No 
man, whatever his culture, ever 
really thrilled to the perfections 
of a toque or felt the poesy of 
pure paduasoy — capabilities 
which every housemaid is born 
with. Came the lady journalist 
then, and with her the means of 
calling forth, cultivating, minis- 
tering to, and making a market 
of the widest range of sensi- 
bilities in the female breast, 
save one alone. 

Small blame to the sensibili- 
ties They are as natural and 
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as innocent as those others of 
which we make romance and 
song. There is no more harm 
in loving to look pretty than 
in loving to be loved; and 
order and sweetness and other 
good things come of the desire 
“still to be neat, still to be 
dressed.” But, like those other 
sensibilities, they have highly 
cultivable extremes, and in that 
condition they make aids and 
associates of bad, tormenting, 
and tormented passions. That 
is an old story, of course; but 
what we speak of is something 
new. We speak of entirely 
new provocation to these ex- 
tremes, and provocation that 
works in several ways at once. 
The craving for notoriety which 
is at the same time inspired 
and gratified by the newspaper 
press, has overcome the crowd 
of idle rich women as readily 
as other folk. To them the 
lady journalist appears with 
help to their only way of satis- 
faction; and, by degrees, her 
account in the public press of 
Mrs B.’s wonderful appearance 
in one turn-out, the dream of 
loveliness presented by Lady 
C. in another, has stimulated 
a competition of cost and dis- 
play in dress which has never 
run so high as this season. 
But the consequent mischief 
ends not where it began. It 
is not only to a few hundreds 
of fine ladies, of course, that 
the competition appeals. At 
the same moment many wealthy 
women who hope to figure pub- 
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licly—that is to say, notoriously 
—in the world of fashion to 
which they belong, hear and 
respond with all their hearts, 
and with all their souls, and 
with all their financial strength. 
These raise the standard of 
“living up to what is expected 
of us” for others of the same 
rank and the same “sets,” but 
with no such command of the 
wherewithal. Hence much 
tribulation, much temptation 
of sorts, soreness of heart in- 
calculable, and all for no real 
or no substantial cause. And 
still the mischief spreads, de- 
scending from class to class, 
and in every class afflicting 
women of small means and no 
pretentiousness quite as much as 
any. For a woman need not 
have much personal vanity to 
be hurt when she makes a 
comparatively poor figure in 
every company she enters. She 
may even be unhappy without 
being at all weak or wicked; 
while as for them that are, 
they may drop into more un- 
happiness still, carrying other 
folk with them. Now, if but 
a very small percentage of the 
whole number of women within 
risk of this social plague were 
touched by it, the total would 
not be small; for starting at 
the apex of society, it is re- 
peated in round after round of 
an expanding spiral (there are 
no separate “circles” in our 
social system) till it ends in the 
tens of thousands of a lower 
middle class. 
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